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Eight  full  pages  of  Tribune  color,  plus 
steady  continuity  in  the  daily  comics,  has 
paid  off  handsomely  for  Breeze.  Tribune 
advertising,  backed  by  valuable  premiums 
in  each  box,  has  help^  boost  sales  on  all 
three  package  sizes.  In  two  years,  Breeze 
has  tripled  its  share  of  the  toughly  competi¬ 
tive  detergent  market,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  consumer  panel. 

During  1958,  Breeze  plans  to  continue 
its  smooth  sailing  in  the  Chicago  market 
with  still  more  Tribune  color. 

Why  the  Tribune?  Why  color?  Well,  the 
Tribune  last  year  carried  more  general 
grocery  product  linage  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  world.  And  it  reaches 
up  to  432,000  more  families  daily  and  up 


to  664,000  more  on  Sunday  than  other 
Chicago  newspapers. 

As  for  Tribune  color,  it’s  the  most  power¬ 
ful  form  of  advertising  you  can  use.  It  jolts 
people  into  action.  It  excites ...  it  persuades 
...it  makes  them  want  to  buy. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it— ask  your 
Tribune  representative  to  prove  it.  He’ll 
show  you  case  after  case  where  Chicago 
Tribune  zoomed  sales  to  unprecedent^ 
levels.  Go  ahead — call  him. 

To  Bo  Big  in  Chicago,  Bo  Big  in  Iho  Tribono 
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THI  WOMO-S  CRSATSST  NEWSFAMR 


She  helps  people  find  the  products  and  services  they  want.  Mrs.  Vonna  Lou  Shelton,  telephone  representative 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  checks  the  advertisements  that  business  men  have  placed  in  the  classified  directory. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANSEL  ADAMS 


This  telephone  girl  is  a  big  help  to  businesses 


When  you  think  of  a  tele|»hone  wo¬ 
man  you  |)robably  think  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  But  there  are  many  other  women 
at  the  telephone  company  who  do 
ini|)ortant  jobs  f(»r  you.  And  they, 
too,  have  the  “Voice  with  a  Smile.” 

For  example.  Vonna  Lou  Shelton 
handles  a  very  necessary  service  in 
the  business  man’s  world.  She  is  one 
of  many  women  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  help  different  cctncerns  plan 
and  place  their  advertising  in  tele¬ 
phone  directory  Yellow  Pages. 

Friendliness,  good  judgment,  and 
follow-through  have  won  for  Mrs. 
Shelton  the  confidence  of  business 
men  who  appreciate  quick,  competent 
service  and  painstaking  efficiency. 


Vonna  Lou’s  life  is  filled  with  peo- 
])le.  Among  her  principal  off-the-joh 
interests  are  her  husband  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  class. 

She’s  a  program  chairman  i)f  a 
missionary  s<K-iety.  Sparks  many  a 
fund-raising  campaign.  Goes  to  col¬ 
lege  to  study  piano  and  takes  lessons 
to  improve  her  golf. 

Like  so  many  folks  in  the  tele- 
])hone  com|)any.  Mrs.  Shelton  has 
made  a  lot  of  friends— on  her  own, 
and  on  the  job. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  other  work.” 
she  says,  “that  would  bring  me  so 
close  to  all  my  neighbors.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  get  to  think  of  us  as  their  per¬ 
sonal  representatives.  I  like  that  a  lot.” 


She  has  a  loyal  following  in  the  "younger 
set."  Mrs.  Shelton  has  a  way  ivith  the 
children  of  the  neiphhorhood  which  in- 
spires  a  faithful  attendance  at  her  class 
in  Sunday  School. 
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Working  together  to  bring  people  together  . . .  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Make  1958  your  BRIGHTEST  year 
with 


UNITED  FEATURES 


SPOTLITE 
SERIES 


Newspaper  editors  all  over  the  country  have  found  the  best  solution 
to  their  most  difficult  problem  in  United’s  SPOTLITE  Service  .  .  .  bring¬ 
ing  them  topflight  articles  by  topflight  writers,  with  plenty  of  eye-catch¬ 
ing  pictures  .  .  .  for  either  daily  or  weekly  publication,  at  surprisingly 
economical  cost. 

Every  week  (52  releases  a  year,  plus  occasional  “extras”)  SPOTLITE’s 
three-to-six-part  series  must  measure  up  to  our  fourfold  standard : 

TOPS  in  TIMELINESS  TOPS  in  HUMAN  INTEREST 

TOPS  in  AUTHORITATIVENESS  TOPS  in  READABILITY 


Write  or  wire  for  this  month’s  preview  of  upcoming  articles,  including 
titles,  synopses  and  background  data  about  each  writer,  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  rates  and  availability  in  your  area. 


UNITED  FEATURES 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  5-7 — Northeastern  Group  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion:  meeting,  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11 — Illinois  Newspapers  Editors  and  Publishers  Safety  Seminar,  Pare 
Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Winter  convention,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  1 1 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  La  Cayerpa 
Hotel,  Carlsbad,  N.  M.  f 

Jan.  12-14— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Clvypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convention. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention. 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Associated  Press  meeting.  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  17-18 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Midwinter  convention 
and  machinery  exposition.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference, 
Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-19— Retail  Advertising  Conference,  sixth  annual.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

Jan.  18-20 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting,  Galveston. 

Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  meeting, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  23 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut,  1711  Inn, 
Meriden.  Conn. 

Jan.  23-25— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Westward  Ho,  Phoew'x,  Aril. 

Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention.  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  24-25 — Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  Hotel, 
Dover,  Del. 

Jan.  25 — Texas  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Mid-Winter  meeting.  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  25-28 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Winter 
meeting.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

Jan.  26-28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting. 
Mark  Twain  Hotel.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  31 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  second  annual  photography  forum, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  1-2 — Tri-State  Daily  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  second  annual 
meeting,  Stratford  Hotel,  Alton,  III. 

Feb.  5 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fab.  6— California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado.  Calif. 

Feb.  6-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  37th  Winter  convention, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6-8— —Oh  io  Newspaper  Association.  25th  annual  meeting,  Deshler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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of  buying  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

The  significant  thing  is  not  how  much 
market  is  covered  by  a  certain  medium, 
but  how  much  is  penetrated.  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  has  un¬ 
usual  depth  of  penetration.  It  goes  daily 
into  homes  of  better  than  average  ”spend- 
able  income”  —  income  available  for  con¬ 
structive  spending  —  where  the  MONITOR 
is  eagerly  awaited  and  read. 

Many  leading  retailers  have  told  us  that 
the  customers  who  most  often  ask  for 
nationally-advertised  merchandise  by 
brand  names  are  MONITOR  readers.  Be 
sure  this  newspaper  is  on  your  primary 
media  list.  May  we  submit  a  planned  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  the  MONITOR  for 
your  products?  -  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 
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Feb.  6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  7-8 — New  York  Press  Association,  106th  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-15— Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-16— Colorado  Press  Association,  80th  annual  convention.  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Hotel,  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Feb.  22 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting,  in 
connection  with  annual  Newspaper  Seminar  at  MacMurray  College, 
Jacksonville,  III. 

Feb.  22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK;  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


Vol.  91,  No.  1,  January  4,  1968,  Elditor  ft  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Elstate  is 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue— The  International  Yesu'  Book 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  ft  Publisher  Oo.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Hmes  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  M,  N.  T. 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class  Bail 
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'ntles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Comrrighted  1967  by  the  Editor  ft 
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Branch,  86  ^tt  St.,  Sydney,  N£.W. 
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1 8  CALORIES!  That’s  all  there  are  in 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Some 
people  hove  guessed  as  high  as 
600.  Calorie  for  calorie,  no  other 
food  supplies  energy  and  appetite 
satisfaction  as  fast  as  sugar. 


SUGAR 

and  how  a  sensible  allowance  can  help 
overweights  stick  to  a  diet 
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Every  now  and  then  you  hear  sugar  called 
''empty  calories.”  The  inference  is  that 
sugar  is  a  food  that  doesn’t  contribute  to 
the  body’s  needs. 

Yet  when  sugar  is  cut  out  of  a  diet  many 
people  feel  unsatisfied  and  deprived,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  artificial  sweeteners 
have  been  substituted. 

Sometimes  the  body’s  desire  for  sugar 
becomes  so  intense  that  the  person  aban¬ 
dons  his  diet  and  eats  more  than  before. 

According  to  the  present  thinking,  a 
sensible  allowance  should  be  made  for 


sugar.  This  permits  a  light  dessert,  and 
sugar  in  coffee,  on  cereals  and  fresh  fruits, 
or  a  soft  drink  between  meals. 

Sugar  adds  interest,  helps  make  small 
portions  more  satisfying,  and  supplies 
quickly  available  energy  to  help  over- 
come  the  sense  of  fatigue  that  is  often 
a  problem  in  weight-reduction  pro¬ 
grams. 

There  are  only  18  calories  in  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Used  properly,  sugar 
can  actually  save  more  calories  than  sugar 
itself  supphes. 
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SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC.,  New  York  5,  New  York 

All  statements  in  this  message  apply  to  both  beet  and  cane  sugar. 
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ENGINEERING  FOR  I 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
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.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS  | 

.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  ' 

I 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT  j 

1 

PLANT  EXTENSION  ! 

NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
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CHAS.  T.  MAIH,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  In?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 


&  Publisher.  Informative,  Inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

f6.5(?  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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Prayer  for  1958 


Harried  newspapermen,  facing  the  complexities  and  confu¬ 
sions  of  1958,  might  pause  to  reverently  repeat  this  prayer 
to  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  patron  saint  of  newspapermen,  published 
many  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists: 

St.  Francis,  dear  patron  of  a  harrowed  tribe,  grant  us  thv 
protection. 

Bestow  on  us,  thy  servants,  a  little  more  of  thy  critical  spiritism 
and  a  little  less  on  our  readers;  confer  on  our  subscribers  the 
grace  of  condescension  in  overlooking  our  faults  and  the  grace 
of  promptitude  in  paying  our  bills. 

Make  them  less  partial  to  compliments,  more  callous  to  rebuke, 
less  critical  of  misprints. 

Give  us  beautiful  thoughts,  brave  thoughts,  so  that  we,  thy 
children,  may  have  the  courage  to  write  as  we  think;  and  our 
readers  the  docility  to  think  as  we  write. 

Then  shall  we,  thy  faithful  servants,  resting  on  thy  protection, 
fight  thy  battles  with  joyful  hearts,  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
the  evil  from  the  fold,  and  meet  thee  in  everlasting  peace.  Amen, 

Newsroom  Definitions 

Bulletin  board  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  offered  thb  dictionary 
by  a  staffer,  Forres  Stewart: 

EDITOR  ...  A  man  who  once  did  and  now  doesn’t  edit.  A  strong,  quiet 
type  whose  duties  are  not  actually  below  surface,  or  actually  above  it— 
but  in  between  in  a  strong,  quiet  way.  ^ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  .  .  .  Does  not  manage  the  editor  principally  becaus^ 
it’s  hardly  worth  the  try.  But  in  other  respects  he  manages  whatever 
comes  to  hand.  More  or  less. 

NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR  .  .  .  Works  for  the  most  part  during  the  day 
and  tries  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  the  news.  A  last-minute  decisioc 
results  in  a  paper.  Usually. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  .  .  .  De-telegraphs,  sorts  and  selects  with  request- 
for  story  heads.  The  more  outlandish  requests  are  preferred.  His  work 
is  largely  automatic. 

STATE  EDITOR  .  .  .  Borders  on  hysteria  more  often  than  not,  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard,  paper-clutching  way.  He  makes  things  up  and  cuts  them  dovn 
and  pays  correspondents.  Very  little. 

aTY  EDITOR  .  .  .  Known  as  a  pivot  or  (carelessly)  divot.  Very  respon 
sible.  If  he  dislikes  a  story  it  follows  that  150,000  other  readers  woulc 
dislike  it  too.  Given  the  chance. 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  .  .  .  Clears  up  most  of  the  day’s  mess;  leaves  frest 
heap  for  morning  workers;  prone  to  nightmarish  ideas  and  rude  awaken 
ings — for  others. 

COPY  EDITORS  ...  An  elite  group,  they  sit  in  a  half  circle  and  occasion 
ally  get  in  each  other’s  hair.  They  work  to  undo  all  that  can  be  undent 
in  a  story.  With  some  success. 

REPORTERS  ...  An  odd  lot  fed  various  titles.  A  few  are  privileged  K  ' 
open  their  mail.  Some  are  called  columnists  and  feature  writers,  mainly  ' 
because  their  reporting  has  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

SPORT  WRITERS  .  .  .  Men  who  never  pass  their  prime  and  wouldn’t  dar^ 
Immensely  energetic,  their  copy  exhausts  every  angle.  Sometimes  th  f 
reader. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  .  .  .  Work  partly  in  the  dark  and  force  themselvf 
into  the  open  on  request.  They  believe  a  click  in  time  saves  nine  othr 
assignments.  Which  it  seldom  does. 

ARTIST  .  .  .  Does  things  others  can’t  do  and  is  left  strictly  alone.  Ah  ' 
called  a  cartoonist.  Cartoons  of  newsroom  personnel  are  discourage 
Rightly. 

EDITORIAL  WRITERS  .  .  .  Strictly  not  newsroom;  a  sort  of  sect  or  Wa 
who  follow  an  apartheid  doctrine.  They  write  firm,  authoritative  thinp 
If  not  firm,  always  authoritative. 

Lament  of  the  Copyboy 

Our  newspaper  has  a  gravity  feed— 

The  way  copy  goes  down  chutes  is  cunning; 

We  copyboys  carry  from  down  to  up 
And  thus  keep  the  blasted  thing  running. 

—Rogers  J.  Herz  ^ 
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A  Step  Backward 

'’I ’’HE  veil  of  secrecy  that  has  been  dropp>ed  around  the  scheduled 

second  attempt  to  launch  a  test  satellite  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla., 
is  a  step  backward  in  our  information  policies  which  will  fail  of  its 
purpose  and  accomplish  nothing. 

.\s  we  understand  it,  reporters  and  photographers  still  have  access 
to  beach  observation  posts,  albeit  by  a  longer,  more  devious  route, 
from  where  they  can  see  almost  as  much  as  they  did  when  the 
unsuccessful  first  attempt  was  made.  Therefore,  Dr.  John  Hagen’s 
statement  that  “There  will  be  an  announcement  of  the  firing  and 
whether  it  was  successful  or  not”  is  meaningless.  Viewers  can  see  for 
themselves  whether  it  gets  off  the  ground.  The  technical  information 
about  its  scientific  success  would  have  to  come  from  the  officials 
anyway. 

We  fail  to  see  the  difference  in  the  psychological  impact  upon  the 
American  people  or  upon  other  nations,  if  the  launching  should  fail, 
whether  they  are  told  by  reporters  who  see  it  with  their  own  eyes 
or  by  some  official  who  releases  a  statement. 

If  we  wanted  to  have  total  secrecy  hiding  everything  until  we  could 
announce  that  our  satellite  was  orbiting  successfully,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  arrange  many  months  ago.  But  that  was  not  our 
choice.  The  location  of  the  launching  site  precluded  such  secrecy  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  decision  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  made,  whether  it  was  for  good  or  bad. 

Trying  to  clamp  the  lid  of  secrecy  on  the  project  now  is  merely 
bowing  to  those  critics  who  think  the  American  people  should  not 
have  been  told  about  it  until  it  was  successful,  any  more  than  the 
Russians  w'ere  told  about  their  Sputnik  attempts  and  failures. 

The  American  people  tasted  disappointment  at  the  first  fizzle.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  it  was  a  “humiliating  psychological 
setback,”  as  some  writers  have  called  it.  But  that’s  behind  us  and 
done.  It  cannot  be  retrieved  or  corrected.  And  it  was  probably  good 
for  us  as  a  nation  because  we  suddenly  realized  we  are  not  perfect 
or  infallible. 

Why  do  we  try  at  this  late  date  to  lower  a  veil  of  secrecy  and  try 
to  prevent  the  world,  and  primarily  the  American  public,  from  reading 
what  is  happening?  They’ve  been  in  on  it  almost  on  the  ground  floor. 
Nothing  will  be  accomplished  by  shutting  them  out  now  except  to 
tell  the  w'orld  we  are  afraid  of  failure. 

Security  Authority 

News  reports  from  Washington  and  the  missile  launching  site  in 
Florida  include  the  report  that  Air  Force  security  officers  erected 
signs  on  “county  roads”  leading  to  the  beaches  near  Cape  Canaveral 
forbidding  the  use  or  possession  of  cameras,  binoculars,  communica¬ 
tions  equipment.  The  word  is  that  the  “no  bird-watching”  restrictions 
will  be  spread  soon  to  “include  a  large  area  north  of  the  base.” 
Photographers  and  their  cars  were  searched  before  they  could  enter 
the  beach  area. 

No  one  has  raised  the  question  so  far  as  to  whether  the  military 
security  officers  might  be  taking  in  too  much  civilian  territory.  We  do. 
And  emphatically! 

If  it  is  true  that  the  military  is  extending  its  sphere  of  influence 
and  authority  over  land  areas  outside  of  its  jurisdiction,  we  think 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  should  get  red-headed  about  it.  The 
minute  civilian  authorities  abdicate  their  local  police  powers  to 
federal  or  military  authority — as  in  the  case  of  military  plane  crashes 
in  civilian  area — we  might  be  in  real  trouble.  Give  them  an  inch  and 
they  take  a  mile.  Stick  to  the  reservation,  boys,  you  have  no  authority 
outside!  Let’s  not  overlook  that  time-honored  principle  for  some 
rather  doubtful  and  second-guessed  security. 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.-— 
Matthew,  5:9 
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A  SLOT  MAN  TALKS  BACK 

I  hate  bad  and  indifferent  sli't  men. 

I  hate  them  because  I  have  the  utmost 
contempt  for  bad  and  indifferent  work¬ 
manship  in  any  field,  whether  it’s  turned 
out  by  a  copyboy  or  by  a  virtuoso.  And 
that  has  been  my  attitude  during  thirty- 
plus  years  of  newspaper  work,  even  when 
I’ve  been  the  whip-cracker,  as  I  am  pres¬ 
ently. 

But  slot  men  are  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  well-edited  newspapers;  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  the  trainer  of  a  pod  of  perform¬ 
ing  seals.  And  for  much  the  same  reason — 
the  cast  doesn’t  put  on  much  of  a  show 
unless  the  man  in  the  middle  blows  a 
whistle,  snaps  a  whip  and  tosses  out  a 
fish  now  and  then. 

I  wonder  what  sort  of  performance  the 
author  of  the  unsigned  article  “Many  a 
Word  Bandied  Twixt  Slot  and  Rim’’ 
(E&P,  Dec.  7,  Page  58)  puts  on.  My  heart 
bleeds  for  the  poor  abused  copy  reader 
whose  slot  man  doesn’t  backstop  him! 
What  in  the  name  of  the  seven  Sutherland 
sisters  do  copy  readers  get  paid  for  if  not 
for  catching  errors? 

An  apprentice  must  be  taught,  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  rim  must  be  shown  the  pa¬ 
per’s  style.  But  a  copy  reader  who  claims 
to  be  experienced  and  still  lets  too  many 
bloopers  get  by  should  expect  a  session 
on  the  carpet;  if  he  isn’t  a  complete  nit¬ 
wit  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  the  carpet 
was  yanked  from  under  him. 

«  -»  « 

A  slot  man  who  tries  to  read  every  line 
of  copy  passing  through  the  desk  for  any 
given  edition  will  jam  up  the  mechanical 
departments  from  hell-box  to  mailing 
room.  And  the  best  edited  newspaper  in 
the  world  isn’t  worth  seven  cents  in  the 
shop. 

-»  «  « 

Slot  men,  generally,  are  selected  for 
promotion  because  they  are  superior  copy 
editors  and  head  writers  to  begin  with. 
A  good  slot  man  has  an  added  talent  for 
getting  the  best  work  out  of  men  who 
have  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  temperaments.  He  needs  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  a  Cub  Scout  den  mother,  the 
sympathetic  tin  ear  of  a  bartender,  the 
flintiness  of  a  drill  instructor,  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  an  octopus,  and  the  jaundiced 
eye  of  a  deserted  wife. 

For  copy  readers  are  made,  not  born, 
Earl  F.  Holbrook  (E&P,  Dec.  7,  Page  54) 
notwithstanding.  Like  other  trades — laying 
bricks,  pulling  teeth,  delivering  babies — 
copy  reading  can  be  taught  any  reason¬ 
ably  literate  man  of  average  intelligence. 
(Women,  for  some  reason  I  haven’t  dis¬ 
covered,  rarely  make  the  grade.)  Skill  in 
the  craft  comes  from  experience  and  long 
practice,  and  the  degree  of  expertness 
acquired  depends  on  the  amount  of  effort 
the  trainee  expends.  But  born  or  made, 
copy  readers  are  of  human  flesh  and  blood, 
which  makes  it  tougher  on  slot  men. 
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Individually,  they’re  rather  nice  guys, 
no  different  from  the  characters  clustered 
around  the  beer  keg  at  a  lodge  clambake. 
They  collect  stamps  and  women,  dabble 
in  finger-painting  and  the  stock  market, 
teach  Sunday  school  and  write  confession 
stories,  play  golf  and  watch  TV  westerns. 
Collectively,  though,  their  frailties  show. 

Ornery,  frustrated,  lazy,  arrogant,  con¬ 
niving  men.  Boastful,  irresponsible, 
jealous,  careless,  selfish  men.  Vain,  cocky, 
cynical,  cantankerous,  stubborn.  Some  ap¬ 
proach  the  copy  desk  as  a  peaceful  refuge 
from  chaotic  family  life;  others  detest  the 
work  but  couldn’t  make  as  comfortable 
a  salary  in  another  job.  Some  are  whim¬ 
pering  mediocrities  who  blame  their  fail¬ 
ures  on  everything  but  their  own  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  who  look  for  others  to  pay 
the  consequences  of  their  delinquencies. 
They  are  the  minority,  but  they  cause  most 
of  the  friction  between  slot  and  rim.  Each 
expects  the  copy  desk  to  be  run  exclusively 
for  his  personal  convenience. 

An  ideal  rim  man  is  one  who  is  at  his 
desk  ready  to  start  work  at  the  hour  he’s 
scheduled.  He  expects  to  turn  out  a  fair 
day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  pay.  He’s  proud 
of  his  craftsmanship,  and  applies  his  skill 
to  improving  whatever  copy  comes  his 
way.  He  doesn’t  pester  the  slot  man  with 
questions  he  should  look  up  in  a  refer¬ 
ence  book.  He  stands  up  for  his  rights, 
but  doesn’t  expect  favored  treatment.  His 
family  and  friends  don’t  phone  him  on 
deadlines.  He  reads  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  but  not  when  there’s  copy  to  be 
handled.  And,  of  course,  he  has  the  wisdom 
of  maturity,  is  thoroughly  experienced  and 
well-informed  on  many  matters  current 
and  past,  and  he  has  a  knack  for  speedily 
putting  words  into  intelligent  headlines 
that  compel  attention.  In  short,  he’s  a 
top-flight  pro. 

There  aren’t  many  around. 

Pampering  rim  men  doesn’t  help.  The 
pampered  man  takes  on  prima  donna  airs 
and  becomes  insufferable.  Constantly 
swinging  the  lash  is  no  good;  the  lash 
raises  callouses  that  take  the  sting  out  of 
it.  Equality  of  treatment  for  all  the  men, 
insofar  as  it’s  possible  considering  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  newspaper  work  and  the 
talent  of  the  individual,  is  the  answer. 

The  reward  for  consistently  superior 
work  and  a  mature  attitude  toward  his 
job  should  be  placed  in  a  man’s  pay  en¬ 
velope. 

Higher  salaries  all  around  conceivably 
would  eliminate  spoiled  brat  altitudes,  de¬ 
mands  for  special  privileges,  man’s  natural 
inclination  toward  indolence,  slovenly 
work  and  wooden  beads.  But  from  where 
I  sit  in  the  slot,  I  doubt  it.  I  say  give 
more  money  to  those  who  do  their  work 
day  after  day  with  a  minimum  of  fuss 
and  a  maximum  of  competence;  let  the 
misfits  become  press  agents. 

G.  Norman  Collie 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
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The  big  trend  in 
New  York  newspaper 
reading  is  to 
The  New  York  Times 


Newspaper  sales,  like  most  other  sales,  go  up  and  down. 
But  sales  of  The  New  York  Times  in  recent  years  have 
shown  a  steady  trend  in  only  one  direction— up. 

This  is  significant.  Even  more  so  is  the  fact  that  The 
New  York  Times  is  the  only  New  York  City  newspaper 
that  gained  weekday  circulation  in  the  six  months  ended 
September  30,  a  regular  measurement  period. 

Continuing  this  upward  trend,  weekday  (Monday-Friday) 
circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  during  October 
and  November  averaged  650,771,  Sunday  circulation 
averaged  1,291,568. 

This  tops  by  over  5,000  the  high  October-November  aver¬ 
ages  of  1956  when  the  arresting  headlines  reporting  the 
Hungarian  revolt,  the  Suez  invasion  and  the  Presidential 
election  campaign  sent  sales  of  The  Times  to  record  levels. 

These  figures  can  mean  only  one  thing.  More  and  more 
New  Yorkers  are  turning  to  The  New  York  Times  because 
they  find  in  it  what  they  want  —  a  bright,  interesting, 
intelligent,  clear  report  of  the  world’s  news  that  day. 

And  when  readers  get  what  they  want  out  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  so  do  advertisers. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  WEEKDAY  I 

NEWSPAPER  PICTURE  AT  A  GLANCE 

iBased  on  Monday-Frida\f  averages  for  6  months  ended  Sept.  ' 

SO,  t957,  eoniparfd  with  averages  for  the  same  period  in  i956}  I 


UP 

DOWN 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

13,473 

NEWSPAPER  B 

34,901 

NEWSPAPER  C 

76,714 

NEWSPAPER  D 

24,766 

NEWSPAPER  E 

132,425 

NEWSPAPER  F 

115,153 

NEWSPAPER  G 

69,601 
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Here’s  the  Story  Behind  Story 
Of  ‘The  Boy  with  the  Dirty  Face’ 

By  David  Halberstam 
Reporter,  The  Nashville  Tennessean 


Eldred  Reaney  is  the  photog¬ 
rapher  who  looked  back. 

It  was  not  a  new  assignment 
— and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
No  one  likes  poverty — and  the 
occasion  was  a  picture  to  help 
the  annual  campaign  of  a 
charity  group  (Big  Brothers, 
sponsored  by  the  Nashville 
Tennessean)  v'hich  distributes 
Christmas  baskets  to  the  poor. 

This  is  the  way  Reaney  de¬ 
scribed  the  assignment  at  the 
beginning: 

“Well,”  he  said  to  me,  “you 
couldn’t  get  out  of  it  either.” 

And  so  we  drove  out.  We  had 
a  list  of  10  of  poverty’s  fore¬ 
most  constituents  in  Nashville. 
We  chose  the  family  of  Lonnie 
Ledbetter  simply  because  it 
happened  to  be  in  the  area 
where  w’e  had  just  covered  two 
other  human  interest  stories. 

The  Ledbetters  lived  in  a 
shack,  a  dirty  shack.  We  didn’t 
rush  right  out  of  the  car  to  save 
the  Ledbetters;  in  fact  we  sat 
in  the  car  for  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes,  stalling  and  listening  to 
the  radio.  Then  we  went  in. 

Stark  Poverty 

Poverty  lives  like  this:  the 
house  was  cold;  some  of  the 
broken  windows  were  stuffed 
with  cardboard,  but  there  had 
not  been  enough  cardboard  to 
go  around;  there  were  sick  chil¬ 
dren;  there  were  two  children 
who  hadn’t  gone  to  school  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  have  shoes; 
for  10  children  there  w’as  one 
toy,  a  rabbit  with  only  one  ear; 
most  of  all  there  wasn’t  any 
food. 

“There  are  times,”  Mrs.  Led¬ 
better  said,  "when  we  ain’t  got 
nothin’  to  buy  nothin’  with.” 


I  spent  a  few  minutes  talking 
with  Mrs.  Ledbetter  and  then 
Reaney  got  to  the  art.  He  lined 
the  family  up  and  shot  one  of 
the  whole  group.  It  was  a  good 
one — 10  gaunt  faces  tell  an  im¬ 
pressive  story.  Then  I  motioned 
to  the  bed,  where  during  the 
entire  time  a  little  boy  slept 
peacefully,  badly  dressed,  dirty 
faced,  surrounded  by  junk  and 
rags,  but  somehow  looking 
peaceful.  Reaney  took  it;  he 
also  took  a  picture  of  the 
mother  writh  a  sick  little  boy  in 
her  arms. 

Then  we  left;  he  had  plenty  of 
art,  front  page  art. 

W’e  got  in  the  car  and  Reaney 
started  to  back  around.  Ju.st 
then  he  looked  back  at  the  Led¬ 
better  shack  and  stopped. 

"Look  at  that,”  he  said  point¬ 
ing  to  the  house.  There  at  the 
corner  window  w’as  a  little  boy 
staring  out. 

"Think  I  ought  to  go  back 


Right  at  Christmas  time  The 
Nashville  Tennessean  printed  a 
photograph  of  a  little  boy  look¬ 
ing  through  a  window.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  picked  up  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — and  the  subse¬ 
quent  reaction  in  cities  and 
towns  across  America  resulted 
in  a  striking  example  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  ability  to  hit  the  reader 
— and  spur  him  to  action.  Read¬ 
ers  called  up  their  local  papers 
demanding  more  information 
about  the  family,  they  also 
wrote,  phoned  and  wired  The 
Tennessean  asking  for  details 
and  sending  aid.  Because  of  the 
response.  Editor  &  Publisher 
asked  the  reporter  who  covered 
the  story  to  write  this  article. 


there  and  take  a  try  at  that?” 
he  asked. 

“You  might,”  I  said,  obviously 
not  caring  since  w’e  had  good 
art — including  a  picture  that  I 
had  suggested. 

T  Think  1  11  Go  Back’ 

“I  think  I’ll  go  back,”  he  said. 
And  he  did. 

This  is  what  Reaney  had  seen 
during  the  split  second  that  the 
face  flashed  in  the  window: 

“I  saw  all  the  things  that  I 
never  wanted  my  own  children 


Photographer  Eldred  Reaney,  left,  and  Reporter  David  Halberstam  look 
over  heartwarming  response  to  their  picture  and  story  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  family. 
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The  picture  —  Charlie  Ledbetter, 
misty-eyed  and  dirty. 


to  be”  he  said  afterwards,  "the 
sadness,  the  lack  of  hope,  the 
fear  and  the  hunger.  It  was  the 
kind  of  thing  you  saw  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  and  you 
hope  to  keep  out  of  your  own 
house  and  your  own  country. 

“And  then  this  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  assignment  as  here  was  a 
face  that  was  everything  that 
Christmas  is  not  supposed  to  be 
— I  was  touched.” 

So  Reaney  went  back.  The 
Ledbetters  tried  to  help.  But 
they  managed  only  to  panic  the 
child — who  ran  screaming  from 
the  window. 

But  the  commotion  had 
awakened  little  Charles  Led¬ 
better,  the  dirty  child  sleeping 
on  the  bed.  And  thus  Charles 
became  the  face  in  the  window. 

Slightly  misty-eyed  from  the 
sleep,  slightly  frightened  from 
the  excitement,  and  very  dirty 
from  his  environment,  he  looked 
through  the  window  —  and 
Reaney  shot.  . . 

This  is  the  picture  that  grew 
and  grew;  this  is  the  little  boy 
that  thousands  of  people  all  over 
the  country  recognized. 

Response  Immediate 

The  response  started  early. 
At  11:45  —  30  short  minutes 
after  the  state  edition  rolled  off 
— a  cab  driver  stopped  by  and 
said  he  was  starting  a  fund 
among  the  drivers.  At  3:15  a.m. 
two  men  called  at  the  Ledbetter 
shack,  woke  Mrs.  Ledbetter, 
gave  her  $35  and  asked  to  look 
at  the  little  boy.  Six  hours  later 
Wallace  Westfeldt  on  the  city 
desk  woke  me  up  and  told  me  I 
better  get  down  to  work. 

For  four  hours  I  did  absolute- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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^Dirty  Face  ’ 


2  Newspapers  Destitute  Family 

T  _  1  _ .i-i-x  dubbed  the  Helped  by  Paper 


San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
A  brief  Sun-Telegram  story 


A  1  1  proceed.  Heloed  tv  Paocr 

(Continued  from  page  9)  ‘RoKArllfl  immediately  dubbed  the  ^  J 

-  Ill  UdUylllt  project  “Operation  Babylift”  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

_  ,  ,  ,  «  1  snd  lined  up  &n  Americfln  Air*  a  Krip'f  Fsiiti^TelpnTniti  storv 

MnJ^^about^the^^  Onprpifinn^  Reinhoia  and  a  pic- 

rails  about  the  famdy  and  dLlOIl  ing  from  San  Diego  to  Dallas  ture  bv  Ronald  Wilhite  turned  a 

finally  another  reporter  helped  Next  l^eaic  inVJ  a 

TVioco  -nrci'a  r>onnia  ri-nm  all  Augusta,  Ga.  he  found  &  Dallas-based  stew-  Jqj.  young  family  of  four  who 

naTtl  of  N^^hviHe  businraTmen  newspapers,  sepa-  ardess  (who  just  happened  to  ^^^e  newcomers  to  the  city. 

rauitrv^  mu^  si^iers  ^St  Augusta  girl)  who  was  The  story  in  the  morning  Sun 

country  music  sing  s,  j  tinent,  got  together  to  produce  going  home  for  Christmas.  She  Uq^  tv,g  destitute  eroun 

xtv  r.kS°?;T^rib"fL'‘T„  »“  ■>'  «’»  heart-warming  Igreld  to  bring  the  baby  from  g'”/”"  chirleaV  Christaal! 

iney  asKea  just  one  tning  in  c^^istmas  stories  on  the  wires.  Dallas  to  Augusta.  Misfortunes  included  a  vear-old 


finally  another  reporter  helped 
me. 

These  were  people  from  all 


common : 

“How  can  I  help?” 

The  answer  wasn’t  difficult 
because  the  family  had  nothing. 


The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  arranged  for  9-month-old 


ulas  to  Augusta.  Misfortunes  included  a  year-old 

son  who  had  had  a  lung  re- 
Court  Order  moved,  the  father’s  loss  of  a  job 

Mr.  Kelly  got  the  required  “  f?; 


We  told  the’eallere:  foo'd.  ^  sWgo^o  »Ts  ro^rt  oX” Jbe  A'^gueta 


telephone  to  do  the  follow  atory  bU  W  rhrtet  i"  ‘h*  hands  of  S'"  baby  ,n  the  San  Bemar- 

only  to  find  that  the  people  who  American  Airlines  officials  the  ,  , 

phoned  represented  just  a  trac-  next  day.  They  made  arrange-  , 

t.ioTi  of  thnsft  who  visitpd  the  _  i>_: _ i> _  wsos.fc.  rxicir  ,,tx  fiio  v>oV>xr  Cut,.  quartet,  including  the 


meiits  to  pick  up  the  baby  Sun-  ^  u  -r,  ‘  ^  V 

,  ‘  ^  German  war  bride  and  the  3- 

day  afternoon. 

Both  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Union  broke  the  story  Sunday  Offers  Pour  In 

and  followed  Monday  with  a  Evening 


phoned  represented  just  a  frac-  next  day.  They  made  arrange-  - Z 

tion  of  those  who  visited  the  Chily  a  Private’s  Pay  meiits  to  pick  up  the  baby  Sun-  J!'®  ^^’ri  i  ^  q 

Ledbetters  that  day.  More  than  ^  ^  ^  ,  day  afternoon. 

an^  Vick?/ niwXd  ’  iSrSt  B»‘h  the  Chronicle  nnd  the  ’*“5'-““  tbild. 

300  had  already  y.s.ted,  leavmg  and  V,ckm__He^ood,^  hadjrft 

Doug  Sr.  was  drafted  and  sent  followed  onday  with  a  deadline  for  the  Evening 

National  Reaction  to  Ft.  Gordon,  near  Augusta,  picture  layout  showing  the  wor-  Telegram,  the  paper  had  re- 

Then  the  national  reaction  set  early  in  October.  The  youngster  ^g.^rgjl^^utalkffig”  to^^^^^^  more  than  100  calls  of 

in  had  been  premature  and  the  newsioom  naming  to  tne  oapy  the  man  had  a  tem- 

“I’m  calling  from  Minne-  Heywoods  wanted  to  be  certain  °  e  merican  ir-  ^nd  offers  of  a  dozen 

apolis”  a  man  said  that  same  they  had  suitable  housing  for  clerk  in  the  Union  city  permanent  ones, 

afternoon,  “My  name  is  Edward  tiim  before  they  took  him  to  •  atjuj*.!  Christmas  morning,  the 

Rouser  a^d  I  saw  that  picture  Augusta.  Later  that  day,  A P  budgeted  family  had  a  $1,100  bank  ac- 

in  the  Tribune  and  I  wanted  to  They  made  arrangements  to  ^  stoiy  and  picture  of  the  re-  count  as  gifts  from  readers,  a 

call  you  to  say  I’m  wiring  $15  board  Doug  Jr.  in  San  Diego.  J*"'®"  I"  furnished  house  to  live  in,  a 

as  soon  as  I  put  down  the  But  a  private’s  pay  and  allot-  ?  '  months  supply  of  food,  and  a 

phone.  ment  don’t  go  very  far  and  the  country.  ‘  Li  1  Doug  got  Christmas  tree. 

“I  had  hoped  that  we  didn’t  board  bill  got  in  arrears.  The  ^  j  • 

have  little  boys  who  looked  like  babv  wound  up  in  a  foundling  j 

that  any  more.”  hom'e  in  San  Diego  as  a  ward  of  at  Dallas,  Atlanta  and  p„_  Snoiisors 

The  telegrams:  the  Juvenile  Court.  Augusta.  J^aper  Sponsors 

Mrs.  Frank  Muckerman  of  TVin,  r,.ow,+;/.  T,o,.o»,fc.  •  iAliristmas  Sing 


The  telegrams:  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Mrs.  Frank  Muckerman  of  The  frantic  parents  appealed 
Kirkwood,  Mo.  said,  “Saw  pic-  to  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Augusta 

ture  in  the  Post  Dispatc/i.  Please  for  aid  and  a  probation  officer  .  r  *  The  ^^scons^n  Rapids  Daily 

help  them  to  have  a  happy  put  them  in  touch  with  Chronicle  Cnristmos  teature  rnOime  sponsored  for  the  sixth 

Christmas  and  let  me  know  their  city  Editor  Chris  Brady.  In  Telephone  Call  y^ar  the  annual  Community 

names  and  addresses  so  I  may  aa  t>  .i  •  j  <.  u  Christmas  Sing  which  attracted 

help  them  after  Christmas.”  Mr.  Brady  assigned  Pat  Kelly,  Lincoln,  Neb.  an  audience  of  4,000  at  Lincoln 

And  letters  piled  in,  all  of  the  coi^house  reporter,  to  the  The  Lincoln  Journal  provided  Fieldhouse. 
them  with  donations  and  t’yt  in  ^  ^aU  to  Erie  special  Christmas  present  to  A  massed  choir  of  about  1,000 

Christmas  cards,  many  of  them  Cocke  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  Delta  ^  couple  who  learned  on  voices,  representing  all  faiths, 
bearing  the  photo  pasted  to  an  /’'^tlined  the  case.  Christmas  Eve  that  their  son,  sang  Christmas  carols.  The 

envelope.  Cocke  pointed  out  the  baby  Lt.  Richard  Lee  Rentschler,  was  vast  audience  joined  in  singing 


Christmas  Feature 
In  Telephone  Call 


help  them  after  Christmas. 


Mr.  Brady  assigned  Pat  Kelly, 


And  letters  piled  in,  ail  of  courthouse  reporter,  to  the 


was  too  young  for  a  ticket  one  of  four  survivors  of  a  Navy  some  of  the  sacred  songs.  For 

$100  A  Day  or  even  a  half-ticket.  He  sug-  transport  plane  which  crashed  the  benefit  of  shut-ins  and 

The  response  continues.  Even  ^^sted  that  perhaps  airlines  per-  jn  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  23  othersunabletoattend,thepro- 

5  this  is  written  annroximatelv  sonnel  moving  east  for  the  holi-  aboard.  gram  was  tape-recorded  and 


as  this  is  written  approximately 


$100  a  day  arrives*  at  the  Ten-  might  take  the  baby  along.  ]yjj.  ]^j.g  jjenry  M.  Rent-  broadcast  later  by  Station 

essean— and  more  than  $800  has  pi®  ’^®’‘®  '^"able  to  contact  WFHR. 

been  received-most  of  it  in  $1  T^^epresident  of  Amen-  ^heir  son  in  Hawaii  because  of 

and  $5  and  $10  amounts.  the  heavy  holiday  telephone  ,  ,  ,  . 

What  makes  this  so  striking  is  meantime,  Mr.  Kelly  traffic  but  the  Journal  made  use  LllCKy  License 

that  most  of  these  people  never  telephoned  City  E  d  i  t  o  r  Ed  of  its  emergency  telephone  prior-  Chicago 

saw  any  story — or  any  tangible  Thomas  of  the  Union  and  got  ity  with  tte  local  phone  com-  The  award  of  $25  cash  or  a 

appeal  at  all.  All  they  saw  was  his  cooperation  on  the  project,  pany,  contacted  Lt.  Rentschler  certificate  valued  at  $50  toward 

a  picture  of  a  boy  looking  Thoinas  determined  from  at  a  Honolulu  hospital  and  con-  the  purchase  of  a  car  is  being 

through  a  window  at  Christmas  l^he  Juvenile  Court  in  San  Diego  nected  him  with  his  parents  made  each  day  to  the  person 

time.  what  would  be  necessary  to  get  through  switchboard  connections  whose  “lucky  auto  license  num- 

“All  this  proves  once  again,”  the  baby  released.  He  informed  in  the  newsroom.  ber”  is  published  in  the  Chicago 

said  Bill  Churchill,  the  Tennes-  Kelly  that  a  signed  order  The  call  not  only  provided  the  Tribune’s  classified  advertising 

sean’s  managing  editor,  “is  that  from  the  Juvenile  Court  judge  parents  a  happy  telephone  re-  section.  According  to  Arthur  E. 

people  are  essentially  good.  If  m  Augusta  would  do  the  trick,  union  with  their  son  but  also  Rozene,  classified  ad  manager, 

they  know  what  a  situation  is  Eugene  Phillips,  Delta’s  pub-  provided  the  Journal  with  a  the  paper  is  publishing  one 

and  they  understand  what  it  licity  director  in  Atlanta,  was  well-played  Christmas  Day  fea-  license  number  each  day  in  its 

means,  then  they’ll  always  help,  advised  by  Mr.  Cocke  that  both  ture.  automotive  ad  columns. 
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Altoona’s  Morning  Tribune 
Closes,  Due  to  Rising  Costs 


‘Nothing  Further  for  Us  to  Do,’ 
Publisher  Crane  Tells  the  Staff 

By  Robert  W.  Boyer 

I^st  Managing  Editor  of  the  Altoona  Tribune 


Altoona,  Pa. 

4  “Gentlemen,  the  Tribune  will 
,  close  tomorrow.” 

The  executive  staff  of  the 
Altoona  Tribune  stared  dully  at 
the  floor  in  shocked  silence.  It 
I  was  the  second  time  within  an 
I  hour  on  Monday  night,  Dec.  30, 
that  they  had  heard  A.  B.  Crane, 

1  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  a 
i  morning  daily  of  some  9,000 
i  circulation  in  a  railroad  city  of 
1 77,000,  make  that  flat  statement. 

The  first  time,  Mr.  Crane  had 
'followed  up  his  blunt  announce- 
Iment  by  adding,  “if  anybody 
has  anything  to  say,  now  is  the 
'time  to  say  it.  I  can  see  noth- 
j  ing  further  for  us  to  do.  I  have 
I  tried  everything.  Tomorrow’s 
will  be  the  final  edition  of  the 
Tribune.” 


No  word  was  spoken  for  a 
moment.  Faces  were  flushed  as 
the  department  heads  of  this 
102-year-old  newspaper  looked 
at  one  another,  then  turned  har¬ 
ried  eyes  to  Mr.  Crane,  who  sat 
stonily,  cigar  in  mouth,  await¬ 
ing  reaction. 

Charles  Boslet,  composing 
room  foreman,  swallowed  hard, 
hen  said,  “Mr.  Crane,  I  don’t 
hink  we  should  close  down,  just 
ike  that.” 

John  Weidmann,  of  the  job 
epartment,  spoke  up  hotly, 
Mr.  Crane,  I  don’t  think  we 
hould  do  this.  This  newspaper 
s  thought  of  too  highly  in  this 
ommunity  for  us  to  just  quit 
ike  that.  Give  us  more  time, 
elay  this  action  another  30 
ys.  I’m  sure  something  will 
m  up.  I’m  sure  we  can  do  it. 
e’ve  done  it  before.  Remem- 
r  how  you  saved  this  paper 
“ring  the  depression  by  issuing 
ript  to  the  employees.  We 
ere  all  loyal  to  the  paper.  We 
k  it  and  used  it,  and  the  paper 
urvived.  We  can  do  it  again.” 

Costs  Going  Up 

John,”  Mr.  Crane  lifted  his 
yes  from  his  cigar,  “I  wouldn’t 
ant  to  have  to  go  through  any- 
ing  like  that  again.  We’ve 
ied.  Costs  are  rising  too  fast 
Or  us.” 

Joseph  Wood,  manager,  de- 
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dared,  “our  classified  and  auto¬ 
mobile  linage  is  up.  It’s  just 
about  even  with  some  of  our 
best  years.  I  think  we  can  get 
that  display  linage  up  if  we  have 
a  little  more  time.” 

Benard  Krauth,  circulation 
manager,  spoke  up,  “our  circu¬ 
lation  is  holding  very  well.  It’s 
moving  upward,  slowly,  but  up. 
Our  “Spotlight  on  Youth”  tab¬ 
loid  is  getting  us  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  that  shortly, 
we’ll  show  some  increase  due  to 
that.  It  takes  time.  We’ve  been 
putting  it  in  all  the  schools  for 
three  months.” 

“We  must  have  an  increase 
of  at  least  44%  in  display,  and 
hold  it,  to  continue  on,”  said  Mr. 
Crane,  looking  at  Mr.  Wood, 
and,  he  added  bleakly,  “I  don’t 
think  we  can  do  it.” 

The  writer,  for  23  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
spoke  up:  “We’ve  got  the  best 
news  coverage  we’ve  ever  had. 
We’re  running  as  much  as  10  to 
12  columns  of  sports.  The  young 
people  love  our  youth  tabloid,  all 
we  need  .  .  . 

Said  with  Finality 

“Is  more  advertising,”  cut  in 
Joseph  A.  Faul,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

“Since  last  May,”  said  Mr. 
Crane,  “I’ve  tried  to  do  every¬ 
thing  I  can.”  He  paused,  then 
added,  “gentlemen,  the  Altoona 
Tribune  will  close  tomorrow.” 

There  was  such  finality  in 
those  words  that  I  picked  up  a 
sheet  of  copy  from  my  desk, 
walked  tight-lipped  over  to  Mr. 
Crane,  and  said,  “Read  it  please, 
and  initial  it.” 

The  publisher  read  the  notice 
aloud.  “With  this  edition,  the 
Altoona  Tribune  will  cease  oper¬ 
ations  after  102  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  and  service 
to  this  community.” 

While  the  staff  sat  unmoving, 
Mr.  Crane  read  on  to  the  final 
words,  which  spelled  out  the  end 
of  a  long  and  hard  life  for  a 
gallant  old  newspaper  “.  .  .  a 
:  vital  part  of  this  community, 
.  known,  read  and  loved  since  Jan. 
3,  1856.” 

I  picked  up  the  notice  and 
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went  to  the  newsroom,  glanced 
at  the  bulletin  board,  and  then 
sat  down  at  my  desk,  the  notice 
face  down  before  me,  trying  to 
think  of  something  to  say  to  a 
staff  who  had  stopped  work  and 
looked  hard  and  quietly  at  me. 

I  handed  it  to  City  Editor  Don 
D’Elia,  who  read  it  and  handed 
it  back  without  a  word,  then  sat 
staring  with  dead  eyes  at  the 
far  wall. 

Before  the  editor  posted  the 
notice,  everyone  knew  the  story. 
Despite  the  fact  that  rumors 
and  reports  had  been  flying  for 
a  week  that  the  Tribune’s  de¬ 
mise  was  near,  and  while  every¬ 
one  was  uneasy,  none  really  be¬ 
lieved  it  till  they  saw  that  notice 
on  the  board. 

A  newspaper  can  die  slowly 
and  hard,  but,  like  a  human  be¬ 
ing,  its  friends  will  hold  hope 
to  the  bitter  end. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Trib¬ 
une.  They  had  heard  it,  but 
they  couldn’t  believe  it.  Even 
in  olack  and  white,  it  was  hard 
to  comprehend. 

Said  Mary  Grace  Kirsch, 
probably  the  only  woman  police 
reporter  in  Pennsylvania :  “Why 
did  they  do  it?  I  thought  they’d 
save  it  somehow.” 

Finally,  the  copy  box  rattled, 
and  the  city  desk  phone  rang. 
“Let’s  have  some  copy,”  came 
the  composing  room  foreman’s 
voice,  “and  get  this  job  done.” 

While  D’Elia  stared  blankly 
at  his  copy  basket,  and  his  notes 
for  the  coming  week’s  issue  of 
the  teener  tab,  his  pet  project,  I 
turned  to  my  typewriter  to  do 
the  final  editorial. 

Casting  about  for  a  topic,  my 
mind  filled  with  only  one  thing, 
I  wondered  whether  I  should 
write  at  all  about  the  Tribune, 
lest  I  should  become  maudlin. 
But  then,  as  I  mentally  flipped 
over  the  pages  of  the  Tribune’s 
history,  I  began  to  write, 

“Our  history  has  been  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Altoona.  In  1856,  when 
the  first  morning  Tribune  was 
bom,  this  was  a  fledgling  town, 
spreading  wings  consisting  of 
twin  steel  rails  toward  the  prom¬ 
ising  future.  In  the  columns  of 
the  Tribune  were  the  news  re¬ 
ports  of  the  progress  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  its 
march  to  the  West;  reports  of 
fights  between  the  ‘Mickeys’  who 
laid  the  gleaming  steel  and  re¬ 
ports  that  the  mountains  had 
been  conquered. 

“Gettysburg  and  Antietam 


and  Appomattox  Courthouse, 
Dewey  at  Manila,  World  War  I. 
The  ‘wild  twenties’  and  the  ‘Ter¬ 
rible  thirties’  were  all  recorded 
in  the  columns  of  the  Tribune. 

“Tribune  headlines  told  of  the 
dark  days  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
World  War  II,  the  Bomb,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Atomic  age, 
the  Korean  war,  the  Eisenhower 
story,  and  now — we  have  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  record  for  ourselves 
— but  finis.” 

Offers  Fell  Through 

The  Tribune  had  55  regular 
employees. 

The  publication  raised  its  price 
last  February  from  five  to  seven 
cents  a  copy. 

(Mr.  Wood  told  E&P  that  the 
decision  to  close  down  was  made 
abruptly  at  9  p.m.  Dec.  30  when 
the  last  of  several  offers  for 
purchase  fell  through.) 

The  official  notice  to  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  readers  was  published  in 
the  Dec.  31  edition.  It  read  as 
follows: 

“With  this  edition,  the  Al¬ 
toona  Tribune  will  cease  opera¬ 
tions  after  102  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  and  service 
to  this  community. 

“It  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  the  management  of  the 
Altoona  Tribune  makes  this  an¬ 
nouncement.  However,  due  to 
constantly  rising  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  in  labor  and  materials, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue  publication 
upon  the  high  standards  of 
news  coverage  and  community 
service  which  always  have  been 
our  aim. 

“The  Times  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  job  printers,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation  without  in¬ 
terruption.  The  action  forced 
upon  the  management  by  the 
unequal  race  between  cost  of 
production  and  income  affects 
only  one  branch  of  the  Times 
Tribune  company,  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Altoona  Tribune,  which 
has  been  a  vital  part  of  this 
community,  known,  read  and 
loved  since  Jan.  3,  1856. 

A.  B.  CRANE, 

Publisher.” 
It  was  announced  that  the  pa¬ 
per  would  meet  all  back  wage 
demands  and  severance  benefits 
as  soon  as  funds  were  available. 

This  leaves  Altoona  with  one 
newspaper,  the  Mirror,  publish¬ 
ed  evenings,  with  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  33,000. 

• 

Ray  Crowley  Weds 

St.  Louis 

Raymond  L.  Crowley,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Poat-Dis- 
patch,  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Gray  of  St.  Louis  were  married 
Dec.  28  in  a  chapel  ceremony  at 
St.  Louis  Cathedral. 
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ie  Plant  Plan 
For  West  Va.  Papers 


Bar  Group 


O  •  1  T^l  I  Til  Qantas  Flies  30 

JSiriff  1G  1  IQIIL  L  Iclll  Newsmen  Around  World 

Thirty  newsmen  are  making  TDi-iofo  A\A7’Qr*rl 
a  trip  around  the  world  in  a  T  Xx  W  dl  vl 

“Flying  Newsroom”  provided  by 

Qantas  Empire  Airways,  Ltd.,  Pt'OCC 

of  Australia.  They  are  to  inter-  X  Ul  JT  1  C/Oo 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  financial  stress,  the  Star  was  view  Pope  Pius  XII  and  a  num- 

Consolidation  of  the  aftenioon  followed  by  the  Tribune,  and  ber  of  heads  of  state  on  the  Chicago 

Daily  Mail  and  the  morning  passed  through  many  hands  be-  tour.  A  national  public  service 

Charleston  Gazette  “as  soon  as  fore  it  finally  w’as  purchased  by  Those  in  the  group  include  awards  program  in  recognition 

it’s  physically  feasible,”  was  an-  Walter  Eli  Clark,  one-time  Gov-  Ben  Bassett,  foreign  news  edi-  of  “outstanding  contributions" 

nounced  in  a  joint  statement  of  ei-nor  of  Alaska  in  1914.  tor.  Associated  Press;  Frazier  by  the  press  and  other  media 

the  two  newspapers  on  Dec.  31.  The  Gazette  dates  back  to  MacDougall,  chief  of  Ontario  to  public  understanding  of  the 

Ownership  will  remain  un-  May  7,  1879  when  it  was  known  service,  Canadian  Press;  Peter  nation’s  legal  and  judicial  sys- 

changed,  the  officials  of  the  pa-  as  the  Kanawha  Gazette.  About  Lyne,  Parliamentary  correspon-  terns  is  being  instituted  by  the  .  ! 
pers,  largest  in  the  state,  said.  1905  it  was  acquired  by  the  fam-  dent,  Christian  Science  Monitor ;  American  Bar  Association. 
Circulation  of  the  Gazette  is  ily  of  William  E.  Chilton  Sr.  Dallas  Ro^vnsend,  CBS;  Hedley  Symbol  of  the  awards  will  be ^ 

about  80,000  and  the  Daily  An  incorporation  charter  for  Donovan,  Fortune;  Ansel  Tal-  an  engraved  gavel.  Awards  willT 

Mail’s  is  61,000.  a  New’spaper  Agency  Corpora-  bert,  military  and  aviation  edi-  be  presented  at  annual  meetings 

“News  and  editorial  depart-  tion,  which  will  publish  the  two  tor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  of  the  Association,  starting  with 
ments  will  continue  to  operate  papers,  was  filed  at  the  State  James  Winchester,  King  Fea-  the  81st  convention  in  Los  An- 
with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  Capitol.  Incorporators  are  tures;  Ray  Tucker,  McClure  geles,  next  Aug.  25-29. 
independence  of  one  another  as  Messrs.  Staunton  and  Clay,  Syndicate  columnist;  Holmes  xhe  “American  Bar  Associa- 
'fi  the  past,”  said  Publisher  Robert  L.  Smith,  publisher  of  Alexander,  Washington  bureau  tion  Gavel”  will  be  presented 
Fred  M.  Staunton  and  President  the  Gazette,  and  William  E.  chief,  McNaught  Syndicate;  for  noteworthy  service  on  the 
Lyell  B.  Clay  of  the  Daily  Mail  Chilton  III,  assistant  to  the  pub-  Dan  Petersen,  MBC;  Burroughs  part  of  the  media  in  any  of  the 

Usher.  D.  Prince,  NBC;  John  Zizchang,  following  subject  areas: 

^  Movietone  News;  John  T.  Me-  Increasing  public  understand- 

Allister,  Newsweek;  Ernest  ij,g  of  the  intrinsic  values  of  our 
J^QUIg  Lenn,  San  Frannsco  (CaUf.)  systems  of  law  and  justice, 


in  their  joint  announcement. 
Larger  Sunday  Paper 


Editions  of  both  newspapers 
w’ill  continue  as  in  the  past. 
There  will  be  but  one  change,  a 
greatly  expanded  combined  Sun¬ 
day  paper — The  Sunday  Gazette 
and  Mail. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  be 
handled  by  the  Gazette  staff 
initially. 

When  the  combined  Sunday 
publications  will  be  initiated  has 
not  been  determined,  Mr.  Staun¬ 
ton  said. 

As  presently  planned,  both 
newspapers  will  have  all  execu¬ 
tive,  editorial,  news,  business, 
advei’tising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  located  in 
the  Daily  Mail  plant 


Dies  Suddenly 


1933, 

Dec.  30. 

Mr.  Minsky,  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  came  to  this  country  in 
his  youth,  corresponded  for 
British  publications  and  wrote 
on  religious  subjects  for  U,  S. 
newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
presented  his  idea  for  a  news 
service  for  all  religious  faiths 
to  the  National  Conference  of 
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Examiner;  A1  Hyman,  San  Cooperating  with  the  organ- 
Francisco  Chronicle ;  Jack  jzed  bar  to  improve  court  ad- 
Loughnei',  San  Francisco  News;  ministration,  or  in  other  bar  ac- 
Louis  Minskv,  48,  managing  tivities  in  the  public  interest, 

editor  of  Religious  News  Serv-  ^urth,  rnne,*  Joe  Gngg,  United  Explaining  the  role  of  the 
ice,  which  he  helped  organize  in  Speedy,  Australian  lawyer  in  American  life. 

died  of  a  heart  attack  Cominission ;  Al-  February  15,  is  the  deadline 

fred  Paddison,  Australian  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Commercial  Broad¬ 
casting  Stations;  Doug  Gillison, 

Australian  Department  of  Civil 
Aviation;  Ian  Fitchett,  Aus- 

tralian  Newspaper  Proprietors  IFJ  Congress  Set  mg 

Association;  M.  Cudmore,  Aus-  For  Fleet  Street  •  ®th 

tralian  Newspapers  Council;  .  {the 

John  Fitzpatrick,  Australian  V”  invitation  of  the 

News  and  Information  Bureau;  British  National  Union  of  Jour- 
W.  Alfred,  Press  Trust  of  India;  nalists,  the  Fourth  World  Con- 
Christians  and  Jews,  which  gg^gjo  Borelli,  II  Giorno  and  of  the  International  Fed- 

Design  engineers  are  expected  sponsored  the  Religious  News  j-einpo  (Italy)';  M.  Zaman,  As-  oration  of  Journalists  will  take 
to  arrive  in  the  near  future  to  Service  as  an  independent  affil-  gociated  Press  of  Pakikan-  Place  in  London  April  27  to  Maj 
consult  on  the  initial  phases  of  iate.  Samai  Runagrai,  Press  Associa- 

changes  in  the  plant  structure  The  agency  is  the  only  inter-  Thailand;  Lee  Siew  Yee,  Congress  will  discuss  the 

that  will  be  necessary  in  the  en-  faith  religious  news  service  in  editor,  Straits  Times,  Singapore  Problem  of  professional  secrecy 

1 - j - i.:-„  world  serving  Protestant,  ^nd  Malava;  Richard  Daub,  press  conditions  in  Latir 

Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  pe-  Germany;  and  a  reporter  to  America,  the  disappearance  of 

join  the  group  to  represent 
newspapers  of  New  Zealand. 


larged  operation. 

News  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  executive  de¬ 
partments,  will  be  housed  in 
entirely  separate  parts  of  the 
Mail  property. 

Rising  costs  have  necessitated 
consolidation  of  mechanical,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Staunton  said. 


Building  Changes 


Major  building  changes  are 
contemplated.  The  Mail  build¬ 
ing  was  first  occupied  in  1927. 
A  larger  pressroom  was  added. 
In  March,  1956,  the  plant  was 
again  expanded  by  purchase  of 
adjoining  four  story  and  two- 
story  buildings. 

The  Mail  had  its  beginning  in 


riodicals  and  secular  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  coverage  of  reli¬ 
gious  news.  The  daily  news 
service  now  uses  a  staff  of  500  • 

domestic  and  foreign  corre-  Murpliy  Interests 
spondents  and  serves  125  daily  u  •  „  c.  .• 
newspapers,  200  radio-TV  sta-  Stations 

tions,  550  church  periodicals.  A 
photo  service  was  added  in 
1945. 

Mr.  Minsky  often  gave  ad¬ 
dresses  about  the  field  of  reli¬ 
gious  journalism. 
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K&E’s  Mills  Retires 


Dwight  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Ken- 


newspapers  in  several  countries, 
the  interests  of  correspondent- 
abroad,  and  the  problems  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  of  the  protee 
tion  of  journalists’  copyright.  | 
Present  arrangements  an 
that  the  Congress  will  meet  »' 
Marinette,  Wis.  the  Hulton  House,  Fleet  Street  ! 
The  Federal  Communications  and  delegates  will  be  accomnie  •  ”01 
Commission  has  been  asked  to  dated  at  the  Strand  Palacp^y, 
approve  a  transfer  of  stock  to  Hotel, 
the  Superior  Evening  Telegram  • 

Co  from  th®  M.  and  M.  Broad-  Earl  J.  Jones 
casting  Co.,  owner  and  operator 

of  radio  station  WMAM  and  Earl  J.  Jones,  64,  publish^ 
television  station  WMBV-TV  at  of  the  Massillon  (Ohio)  Ind( 
Marinette.  pendent  and  formerly  head  of  • 


W.  E.  Walker,  Madison,  presi-  coal-mining  operation,  died  D«j 
yon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  retired  dent  of  M.  and  M.,  said  stock-  22  after  a  long  illness.  H'j 

_  ^  from  the  agency  as  of  Dec.  31,  holders  would  receive  $212,000  founded  the  Zanesville  Neir*  8| 

a  publication  known  as  the  Star,'i  He  announced  his  intention  to  and  the  new  owner  would  as-  October  1939  and  sold  it  to  tbl 

founded  shortly  after  the  Civilj  retire  last  Fall  (E&P,  Dec.  14,  sume  obligations  amounting  to  Zanesville  Times  -  Recorder  klworl 

War.  Surviving  periods  of  I  page  22).  $360,000.  January  1954.  u 
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i^St.  Paul  and  Dayton 
Resist  Work  Changes 

Presses  remained  idle  in  St.  publication,  then  rewritten  for 
'  Paul  and  Dayton  this  week  as  broadcast  purposes  by  local 
publishers  held  firm  in  their  re-  radio  and  television  outlets. 


sistance  to  union  demands  for 
radical  changes  in  working  con¬ 
ditions  that  could  affect  a  large 
part  of  the  new'spaper  business. 

In  St.  Paul  the  key  issue  that 
led  to  a  mailers’  strike  and  shut¬ 
down  of  the  Ridder-owned  Dis- 
A  patch  and  Pioneer  Press  on  Dec. 
T  17  was  a  reduction  in  the  work¬ 
week  from  37%  hours  to  35 
hours. 

In  Dayton,  the  News  and 
Journal  Herald  were  faced  with 
a  mailers’  effort  to  prevent  the 
interchangeability  of  work  on 
day  and  night  shifts  in  the  same 
plant.  This  was  tantamount  to 
“featherbedding,”  it  w'as  charg¬ 
ed  by  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  general 
manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Inc.  These  papers  last  published 
Dec.  20. 
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Different  Unions 

Two  different  unions  are  in¬ 
volved.  In  Dayton  it  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mailers  Union,  which  is 
unaffiliated  w’ith  the  AFL-CIO; 
in  St.  Paul  it  is  the  mailers’  lo¬ 
cal  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Wolfe  said,  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  mailers’  represent¬ 
atives  on  Monday,  Dec.  30,  that 
the  union  had  added  demands 
for  a  $12-14  wage  increase  and 
for  three  weeks  of  paid  vacation 
after  7%  years.  The  present 
scale  for  37%  hours  is  $93  days 

and  $98  nights  and  the  vacation  Henry  Lippolfl  Dies; 
allowance  is  two  weeks  after  IVfaey  Group  Officer 
one  year,  three  weeks  after  10 
years. 

The  union  persisted,  he  said, 
in  demanding  separate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  work  on  day  and  night 
shifts  to  the  end  that  work  be¬ 
gun  on  the  night  shift  could  not 
be  handled  by  the  day  crew,  and 
vice  versa. 


A  Federal  mediator,  U.  S. 
Young,  said  he  hoped  to  have 
the  parties  get  together  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Page  Picked  Up 

The  Dayton  Shopping  News 
issued  a  special  edition  contain¬ 
ing  radio  and  TV  program  logs 
and  the  Dayton  Observer,  a 
Negro  weekly,  came  out  in 
larger  size,  including  a  page  of 
news  picked  up  from  the  Lima, 
Ohio  Sews,  where  it  is  printed. 

The  weekly  Kettering-Oak- 
wood  Times  expanded  its  cover¬ 
age  to  include  Dayton  area  news 
and  added  a  Sunday  edition. 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Paul  papers,  said 
on  Thursday  there  was  little 
hope  of  settlement  until  the 
union  receded  from  its  35-hour 
demand  coupled  with  a  bid  for 
a  wage  boost  of  $8.75  over  two 
years. 

Mediators  reported  no  prog¬ 
ress  and  striking  members  of 
the  Guild  began  publication  of 
the  St.  Paul  Sentinel  to  provide 
general  new’s  coverage. 

Merchants  established  a  shop¬ 
per  and  when  the  first  issue  in¬ 
cluded  free  listing  of  radio-TV 
logs  the  unions  protested  and 
urged  the  publishers  to  make  it 
paid  advertising,  as  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


Guild  Publishes 
St.  Paul  Tabloid 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  St.  Paul  Sentinel,  a  tab¬ 
loid  daily  newspaper,  is  being 
published  by  four  unions  to  pro¬ 
vide  St.  Paul  residents  with  local 
news  during  the  period  of  the 
current  strike  that  has  closed 
down  theiSf.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch. 

St.  Paul  Sentinel,  Inc.,  was 
founded  by  and  is  controlled  by 
the  American  New’spaper  Guild. 
Typographers,  Stereotypers  and 
Mailers  unions  joined  in  the  con¬ 
cern. 

The  first  issue  came  out  Dec. 
28.  The  paper  is  being  published 
each  day  of  the  week  except 
Mondays.  The  paper  is  printed 
by  a  job  plant  and  the  office  is 
at  430  Globe  Building.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  been  printing  23,000 
copies  but  Fred  Neumeier,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  said  the  de¬ 
mand  was  so  great  the  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  increased. 

The  Sentinel  sells  for  10c  on 
Sunday  and  5c  weekdays.  It  has 
been  carrying  two  or  three 
pages  of  classified  advertising 
and  some  general  advertising.  It 
runs  from  16  to  20  pages. 

The  Sentinel  is  not  playing  up 
the  strike  and  does  not  regard 
itself  as  a  strike-breaking  paper. 
It  carries  only  local  news  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  public  with  such  news. 
Guild  members  write  the  news 
without  pay.  William  Greer  is 
managing  editor. 
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ijpgjt  I  This  IS  comparable,”  Mr. 

,mm(v  i  said,  “to  night  workers  in  thr  reaT'  estair  business. 
>al8e  j  industry  refusing  to  handle 
Work  begun  during  the  day.  It 
is  featherbedding.” 

Mr.  Wolfe  said  the  news¬ 
papers’  management  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  the  fact  that  7  percent 
of  their  930  employees  have 


‘Featherbedding’ 
“This  is  comparable,” 


Henry  F.  Lippold,  secretary 
and  a  director  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  died  in 
his  sleep  Dec.  31  at  his  home 
at  Briarcliff  Manor.  He  was  67 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Lippold  was  a  longtime 
associate  of  the  late  V.  Everit 
Macy,  whose  family  established 
the  group  of  Westchester  news¬ 
papers.  He  managed  the  Macy 
estate  and  also  was  active  in 
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Presses  Shared 
The  Sun  and  The  Province 
are  now  being  printed  on  the 
same  presses  in  the  Sun’s  plant. 
Last  June  the  assets  and  pro- 


I  halted  publication,  depriving  the  duction  facilities  of  the  two 
public  of  news  and  curtailing  papers  were  merged  in  Pacific 
business  activity.  Press,  Ltd.  The  Morning  Prov- 

Editorial,  circulation  and  ad-  ince  has  discontinued  a  5  p.m. 
vertising  staffs  remained  at  street  edition  and  substituted  a 
Work.  News  beats  were  covered  more  complete  first  edition  at 
^  usual  and  stories  written  for  9  p.m. 
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Pressmen  Delay 
Edition  3  Hours 

Detroit 

Publication  of  the  Detroit 
News  was  disrupted  for  three 
and  a  half  hours  Monday,  Dec. 
30,  by  a  dispute  over  seniority 
in  the  press  room.  Press  room 
employees  stopped  work  at  9 
a.m.,  after  1,000  copies  had  been 
printed  to  hold  a  union  meeting. 
Publication  was  resumed  at 
12:30  p.m.,  leaving  the  paper 
64,000  copies  behind  schedule. 

Press  Room  Superintendent 
Everett  Hall  said  the  dispute 
stemmed  from  the  layoff  of  10 
men  last  week  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  Sept.  23  of  Ludwig  Wit 
as  an  assistant  foreman.  The 
union  contended  that  Mr.  Wit’s 
seniority  should  have  made  him 
one  of  those  laid  off,  Mr.  Hall 
said. 

The  News  management  called 
the  stoppage  “illegal  and  in  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  the  union’s 
contract.”  It  contended  that 
Mr.  Wit  was  not  covered  by  the 
seniority  clause  in  the  contract. 


Loeb  Starts 
New  Daily  In 
Strike  City 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
dailies  In  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  has  established  the 
Haverhill  Journal  to  compete  in 
the  evening  field  against  the 
Gazette,  whose  union  printers 
are  on  strike, 

“It  looks  like  Haverhill  will 
be  a  two-newspaper  town”,  Mr. 
Loeb  said  this  week.  He  tested 
demand  for  a  second  daily,  he 
explained,  by  publishing  two 
editions  of  a  shoppers’  vreekly. 
The  weekly  became  a  daily  Dec. 
16. 

“When  in  the  first  number  we 
got  15  solid  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  increased  to  30  in  the 
second,  we  decided  the  demand 
was  real,  since  it  was  being 
backed  by  hard  cash,”  Mr.  Loeb 
said.  He  declared  he  purposely 
set  the  advertising  rate  high. 

As  a  daily,  the  Journal  is  av¬ 
eraging  six  to  eight  pages  of 
news  and  four  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  printed  at  the  plant 
of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader,  which  Mr.  Loeb 
owns.  The  press  run,  he  said,  is 
between  11,000  and  12,000. 
Manchester  is  about  20  miles 
from  Haverhill. 

Mr.  Loeb  said  he  was  conclud¬ 
ing  a  lease  on  a  building  in 
Haverhill,  and  was  placing 
orders  for  equipment.  Some  of 
the  printers  who  had  worked  for 
the  Gazette  are  working  for  him 
in  Manchester. 

Mr.  Loeb  said  he  encountered 
difficulties  in  getting  a  wire 
service  before  signing  wdth 
United  Press. 

Editing  the  Journal  is  Austin 
Benner,  who  left  a  job  as  news 
editor  of  the  Gazette.  Burt 
Goodwin  also  left  the  struck 
paper  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal.  Circu¬ 
lation  is  handled  out  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

The  Gazette  served  notice  on 
the  31  printers  who  have  been 
on  strike  since  Nov.  21  that  they 
must  return  to  work  Dec.  23 
or  no  longer  be  considered  em¬ 
ployees.  None  returned.  After 
being  closed  down  from  Nov.  21 
to  Nov.  25,  the  Gazette  has  con¬ 
tinued  publication,  but  at  a 
lower  press  run. 

William  H.  Heath,  editor,  said 
the  paper  was  averaging  14 
pages  daily  as  compared  to  20 
to  25  normally.  He  said  he  has 
22  workers  replacing  those  who 
struck. 
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News  Teams  Test 
Coastal  Air  Defense 


Los  Angeles 

To  determine  the  efficiency  of 
Southern  California’s  air  de¬ 
fenses,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
assigned  a  five-man  crew  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  each  phase  of  a 
simultaneous  simulated  attack, 
interception  and  radar  defense 
control,  then  reported  their  find¬ 
ings  to  readers. 

To  assure  that  the  operation 
was  not  pre-planned,  Marvin 
Miles,  Times  aviation  editor, 
w'as  permitted  to  order  altitude, 
time  and  angle  of  attack  after 
he  was  airborne  in  a  twin-jet 
Scorpion  far  at  sea,  just  before 
he  turned  from  a  simulated  at¬ 
tack  run  on  the  Los  Angeles  in¬ 
dustrial  complex. 

The  USAF  asked  only  that 
the  run  be  made  within  the 
guard  sector  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Island  radar  coastal  unit  so  as 
not  to  alert  the  entire  Pacific 
Co.Tst  unnecessarily. 

The  Exercise 

Gene  Sherman,  columnist,  and 
Larry  Sharkey,  photographer, 
were  scrambled  with  a  flight  of 
F-89  interceptors  ordered  to  cut 
off  and  “shoot  down”  the  at¬ 
tacking  bogie. 

Jerry  Hulse,  staff  writer,  and 
John  Malmin,  photographer 
were  stationed  at  the  Santa 
Rosa  Island  radar  unit  where 
they  followed  the  high-altitude 
action  on  radar  scopes. 

With  Miles  in  the  radar  ob¬ 
server’s  position,  1st  Lt.  Dave 
Murane  took  the  Scorpion  north¬ 
ward  beyond  Paso  Robles,  half¬ 
way  to  San  Francisco,  then 
headed  southwest  out  to  sea  in 
radio  silence.  At  a  point  285 
miles  seaward  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bomb  release  line.  Miles 
elected  to  turn  in,  fly  high,  and 
change  course,  speed  and  alti¬ 
tude  (upward)  once  his  plane 
was  “painted”  (detected)  by 
radar. 

Sherman  and  Sharkey  waited 
in  their  respective  interceptors, 
geared-up  and  strapped-in, 
knowing  that  they  could  never 
be  ready  otherwise  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  five-minute  time  allowed 
for  a  scramble  take-off.  They 
were  off  the  ground  three  min¬ 
utes  after  the  klaxon  sounded. 

The  bogie  was  spotted  by 
radar  three  minutes  after  turn¬ 
ing  for  the  attack.  Hulse  and 
Malmin  watched  the  radar  men 
paint  the  unidentified  plane,  peg 
it  as  a  bogie  and  scramble  the 
interceptors  within  two  minutes. 

The  resulting  action  with 
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conibined  closure  rates  reaching 
better  than  1000  m.p.h.  was  over 
in  16  minutes.  Sherman  and 
Sharkey  flew  wing  on  two  fully- 
manned  interceptors  which  the¬ 
oretically  cut  down  the  attack¬ 
ing  plane  with  Falcon  guided 
missiles  115  miles  short  of  the 
bomb  release  line.  Both  hits 
were  proved  later  by  oscillo¬ 
graph  recordings  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  sight  and  fire  control 
systems. 

The  Times  carried  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  story  on  the  over-all  air 
defense  system;  then  the  next 
day  focused  on  the  air  action 
with  a  front  page  aerial  photo 
and  lead  story  breaking  to  Page 
2  where  the  whole  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  stories  by  Miles,  Sher¬ 
man  and  Hulse  with  pictures 
and  map.  All  of  the  Page  3  “pic¬ 
ture  page”  was  devoted  to  the 
feature.  Sherman  followed  up 
with  two  daily  columns  on  air 
defense. 

Coverage  and  handling  of  the 
unique  “3-D”  study  were  super¬ 
vised  by  City  Editor  Taylor 
Trumbo  who  was  accorded  full 
co-operation  by  USAF  head¬ 
quarters,  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command  and  the 
Western  Air  Defense  Force.  The 
operation  was  worked  out  of  the 
Oxnard  Air  Force  Base,  some 
50  miles  north  of  downtown  Los 
Angeles. 

• 

Tokyo  Correspondent 
Goes  To  Middle  East 

Foster  Hailey,  Tokyo  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  Times 
since  1955,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Middle  East.  Before 
taking  up  his  new  post  he  will 
journey  through  Korea  for  a 
final  reporting  job  on  conditions 
there. 

He  will  then  fly  to  Beirut, 
where  he  will  be  swing  man  in 
the  area,  moving  wherever  ad¬ 
ditional  staff  coverage  is  needed. 

Wayne  Phillips,  sent  last  Oc¬ 
tober  to  reinforce  the  Middle 
East  staff,  will  return  to  New 
York. 

• 

More  Back  Wages 

Boston 

A  $75,000  payment  on  wages 
due  1,500  former  employees  of 
the  defunct  Boston  Post  has  been 
approved  by  Bankruptcy  Ref¬ 
eree  Edwin  F.  Hannon.  The 
money  will  represent  20%  of  the 
wages  owed.  Last  August,  a 
50%  payment  was  made. 


Son  Takes  Up 
Garner’s  Post 


Peterborough,  Ont. 

Harold  L.  Garner,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  for  20  years  general 
manager  of  the  Peterborough 
Examiner,  retired  Dec.  31.  He 
is  being  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  J.  Garner. 


Mr.  Garner  came  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1937,  shortly  after  the 
purchase  of  the  newspaper  by 
Senator  Rupert  Davies  and 
Harry  B.  Muir,  then  owners  of 
the  Kingston  Whig-Standard. 
The  Examiner  had  just  been 
moved  into  a  new  building,  the 
circulation  was  8,300.  Canada 
had  just  passed  through  its 
worst  depression. 

In  20  years  the  Examiner’s 
building  has  been  enlarged 
twice.  Its  press  has  a  capacity 
of  80  pages,  and  its  circulation 
is  21,200. 


of  this  organization  at  a  time 
when  it  had  its  greatest  ex¬ 
pansion.  During  the  war  he  was 
drafted  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  served  seven  months 
with  the  Wartime  Information 
Board. 

He  has  three  sons,  two  iiji 
newspaper  work.  ^ 

William  J.  Gamer,  the  new 
general  manager,  came  to  the 
Examiner  in  1936  as  an  ad 
salesman.  He  later  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  assistant 
general  manager. 


Bora  in  London,  Ont.,  Mr, 
Garner  commenced  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  London 
Free  Press  and  then  he  went  to 
the  London  Advertiser.  His  next 
move  took  him  to  the  Toronto 
Globe,  where  for  six  years  he 
served  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  He  moved  to  the  Mail 
and  Empire  and  when  the  Globe 
purchased  that  paper  he  became 
associated  with  the  Globe  and 
Mail, 

His  activities  were  not  all 
confined  to  newspaper  work.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  The  Cadet 
League  of  Canada,  being  head 


48-Page  Directory 


The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jo*f^ 
nal  on  Dec.  24  published  its  firSj 
annual  store  directory  of  city 
wide  after  Christmas  sales.  Th 
directory  appeared  as  a  48-pa(j 
tabloid  supplement. 


Bus  Transportation 
Rate  Meeting  Called 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  noti¬ 
fied  interested  newspapers  tc  - 
have  circulation  representatives  y 
to  attend  a  conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Jan.  14  about  a  proposed 
rate  increasse  for  the  transports 
tion  of  newspapers  by  bus. 

The  Greyhound  Lines  hav-t 
proposed  increases.  Circulatiorg 
men  will  meet  with  officials  c* 
the  Greyhound  company  and  o:| 
the  National  Bus  Traffic  Assfrl 
elation.  ANPA  spokesmen  saiej 
they  hope  to  negotiate  a  ne’j 
schedule  of  rates  before  theyj 
are  published  but  added  thij 
newspapers  will  enter  litigatiot| 
if  they  have  to. 
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Culinary  News  Has 


International 

By  Helen  Rose  Ruch 

In  Dublin,  they  call  her  a 
cookery  correspondent.  In  Paris, 
she’s  the  redactrice  culinaire.  In 
The  Netherlands,  she’s  ad¬ 
dressed  as  The  Joumaliste.  But 
despite  differences  in  by-lines 
and  spices,  the  newspaper 
woman  who  writes  about  food 
in  all  its  appetizing  forms  is 
appearing  in  print  these  days 
from  Amsterdam  to  Malaya. 

Facts  on  these  fascinating 
overseas  sisters  of  the  casserole 
were  revealed  by  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Recipe-Swap  sponsored 
this  year  by  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  Alcoa  rea¬ 
son^  that  local  newspaper  food 
editors  might  enjoy  widening 
their  field  of  news  by  establish¬ 
ing  correspondence  with  their 
counterpart  on  a  foreign  news¬ 
paper.  The  exchange  w'as  for¬ 
mally  launched  in  October  at 
the  national  conference  of  News¬ 
paper  Food  Editors  in  Chicago. 

Although  languages  and 
tastes  varied  (anyone  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  witchetty  grubs?),  the 
experiment  is  proving  that  food 
remains  an  intemationl  commu¬ 
nication.  It  is  also  clear  that 
newspapers  East  and  West  are 
not  only  wrestling  with  world 
policy  but  attempting  to  answer 
that  age-old  plea,  “What’s  for 
dinner?” 

How  were  these  gourmettes 
from  all  over  the  w’orld  located? 
Alcoa  admits  it  took  leg^work, 
a  stack  of  bi-lingual  diction¬ 
aries,  and  approximately  1000 
letters.  Suggestions  and  tips  on 
names  came  from  members  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
foreign  embassies,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  International 
Editor  &  Publisher  yearbook. 

When  the  last  letter  vras 
translated,  89  overseas  food 
writers  representing  35  coun¬ 
tries  had  expressed  their  inter¬ 
est  in  starting  correspondence 
with  American  news  women. 
Each  foreign  editor  sent  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  discussed  the 
food  traditions  of  her  commu¬ 
nity  and  submitted  a  favorite 
recipe.  A  complete  dossier  on 
the  editor  was  passed  along  to 
her  American  “pen  pal.” 

This  fascinating  assembly  of 
cosmopolitan  women  included  a 
wine  taster,  homemakers,  a  chef, 
an  opera  star,  teachers,  novel¬ 
ists,  world-travelers;  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator  —  a  flair  for 
good  cooking. 


Flavor 


In  many  instances,  the  editor 
of  an  overseas  newspaper  had 
called  upon  his  wife  to  supply 
the  food  column.  Mme.  Josette 
Castel  started  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  Paris-Press,  expanded 
her  writing  to  include  a  Paris 
weekly  and  a  women’s  magazine. 
Writer  Susan  Lowndes  Marques, 
author  of  the  definitive  tour 
guide  to  Portugal,  contributes 
food  columns  to  her  husband’s 
paper,  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
News  of  Lisbon.  The  young  au¬ 
thor  is  daughter  of  the  late 
F.  S.  A.  Lowndes  of  the  London 
Times  and  novelist  Belloc  Lown¬ 
des,  the  niece  of  author  Hilaire 
Belloc. 

Many  food  columns  abroad 
were  born  of  World  War  II. 
Marjorie  Arundale  was  essayist 
and  fashion  illustrator  of  the 
Manchester  Evening  News  until 
war  rations  came.  “It  was  a 
triumph  to  keep  a  family  alive 
on  the  rations,”  recalls  Mrs.  A. 
“I  tried  my  hand  at  some  reci¬ 
pes,  illustrating  them  with  a 
plump,  happy  chef.”  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  News’  pop¬ 
ular  food  feature,  Henri  the 
Chef. 

The  collecting  of  food  lore 
from  her  lost  country  has  been 
a  labor  of  love  for  Mrs.  Irja 
Seppanen  -  Pora,  distinguished 
food  writer  of  Kouvolan  Sano- 
mat,  the  great  provincial  news¬ 
paper  of  Finland.  She  was  bom 
in  the  Karelian  Isthmus,  left  her 
homeland  when  it  was  evacuated 
during  the  war.  “Now  that  the 
whole  population  has  moved  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
important  a  record  be  kept  of 
Karelian  recipes  and  food  tradi¬ 
tions,”  says  Mrs.  Seppanen- 
Pora. 

They  are  a  well-traveled 
group,  these  overseas  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  cuisine.  Petite  Mami- 
ko  Kawasaki  of  the  Sango  Kei- 
zai  Shimbun  of  Tokyo  studied 
at  Missouri  Valley  College,  has 
traveled  the  Orient.  Molly  Bar- 
David,  food  columnist  for  the 
Jerusalem  Post  came  to  Israel 
from  Canada,  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  helping  the  families  of 
her  adopted  country  thru  the 
years  of  food  austerity.  Phyllis 
Konya  of  the  women’s  section 
of  The  Pretoria  News,  South 
Africa,  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  China  Mail  and  the  Hong 
Kong  Herald  before  her  present 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


In  Dublin  —  Cheese  and 
Potato  Pie  —  Bai’bara  Page, 
food  editor  of  the  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Quaker  families 
of  England.  Married  to  an  Irish¬ 
man,  Barbara  has  now  lived  in 
Dublin  14  years  and  feels  like 
a  native.  She  makes  her  home 
with  her  sailor  husband  and 
teen-age  daughter  in  a  200-year- 
old  house  by  the  sea,  a  few  miles 
outside  the  city.  Recently,  she 
compiled  a  book  of  100  favorite 
recipies  for  readers  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Newspaper  chain  in 
Ireland. 

For  her  recipe,  Barbara 
chooses  a  dish  known  as  a  ‘sa¬ 
voury’  in  Ireland,  well-seasoned 
and  served  as  the  finish  of  a 
large  dinner  or  as  a  main  sup¬ 
per  course. 

«  «  * 


In  Brussels  —  Sour  Eels  — 
Isa  Liebaers  had  edited  the 
women’s  column  of  Het  Laatste 
Nieuws  since  1944.  Besides  her 
regular  articles  on  fashion,  child 
care  and  food,  Isa  writes  a  social 
column  for  the  newspaper.  She 
also  acts  as  correspondent  for 
the  Belgium  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  serves  as  president 
of  the  organization  of  journal¬ 
ists  known  as  ABJM. 

For  her  recipe,  Isa  tells  how 
to  prepare  citroned  eels  with 
spices  and  wine  to  serve  over 
bread. 


In  Jamaica  —  Bammy  with 
Ackee  and  Salt  Fish  —  Barbara 
Goodison  edits  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Kingston  Daily 
Gleaner  and  also  writes  two 
weekly  columns  —  one  for  teen¬ 
agers,  the  other  called  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Own.” 

Barbai'a  likes  jazz  music  and 
travel.  Just  22,  she  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Gleaner  since 
graduation  from  college. 

For  her  recipe,  Barbara  rec¬ 
ommends  a  breakfast  dish  of 
toasted  bammy,  made  from  cas¬ 
sava  root,  and  fish  with  ackee, 
a  fruit  rarely  found  outside 
Jamaica. 

«  *  * 


In  Athens  —  Almond  Pear 
Delights  —  Mrs.  Chrysa  Para- 
deisi,  cooking  columnist  of  the 
famous  newspaper  Ethnos  of 
Athens,  Greece,  writes  her  col¬ 
umn  from  a  cosmopolitan  back¬ 
ground.  She  was  bom  in 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
spent  several  years  of  her  child¬ 
hood  in  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  She  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively,  collecting  traditional  food 
recipes  and  dishes.  On  a  visit 
to  the  Greek  isle  of  Hydra 
(where  Boy  on  the  Dolphin  was 
filmed),  Mrs.  Paradeisi  found 
the  century-old  recipe  for  Al¬ 
mond  Pear  Delights,  a  delicate 
confection  served  at  weddings 
and  holiday  celebrations. 
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hopes  to  visit  the  United  States 
some  day  soon. 

In  addition  to  cooking  and 
traveling,  Aria’s  great  interest 
is  art.  Most  of  the  works  which 
grace  the  walls  of  her  home  are 
by  modern  Swedish  artists. 

For  her  recipe,  Aria  describes 
a  little  supper  party  menu,  high¬ 
lighted  by  crisp  croustades  pat¬ 
ties,  filled  with  wine-flavored 
kidneys,  sauteed  with  mush¬ 
rooms. 


Auto  Show 
PR  Staffs 
Await  Press 


Chicago 

The  No.  1  auto  show  of  the 
year  —  a  $20,000,000  extrava-  I 

ganza  —  will  be  running  here  Lif 

Jan.  4-12.  Using  500,000  square  ital 

feet  of  the  International  Am-  new 

phitheatre,  it  is  expected  to  at-  for 

tract  600,000  visitors  to  see  the  vea 

f  20  domestic  makes  of  cars,  30  m  casi 

^  m  .  1 _  1  _ 1 _ 


foreign  makes  and  nine  makes 
of  trucks. 

Special  plans  have  been  made, 
as  usual,  to  facilitate  coverage 
by  the  press. 

Public  relations  men  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  companies 
and  hotels  where  they  may  be 
contacted  are: 

FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

J.  W.  Clarke  Conrad  Hilton 

Kenneth  Gregory  ” 

Holmes  Brown 

(Ford  Division) 

Walter  G.  Curtil 

(Edsel) 

William  A.  Maharry 

(Lincoln-Mercury)  ” 

F.  D.  Murden,  Jr. 

(International 

Division)  ’’ 

M.  J.  Parsons  ” 

R.  M.  Hart 

G.  A.  Haviland 

(Styling  Office)  ” 

E.  J.  Hillen 

(Special  Events)  ” 

R.  W.  Hefty 

(Detroit  area)  ” 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP. 

Edmund  Steeves  Blackstone 

Tom  Groehm  Blackstone 

John  L.  Cutter 

(Chevrolet)  Palmer  House 

Alvie  L.  Smith 

(Chevrolet)  ’’ 

Norman  D.  Dunn 

(Pontiac)  Conrad  Hilton 

Robert  W'^.  Emrick 


Sole  Murat 


her  present  job  as  an  editor  of  In  Paris  —  Coq  an  Vin  tvith 
Hamburger  Abendblatt  through  rich  sauce  —  Madame  Croque- 
a  fascinating  route  that  wound  Monsieur  is  the  nom  de  culinaire 
through  Paris,  New  York  and  of  Josette  Castel,  youthful  food 
South  America.  After  living  editor  of  the  Paris-Presse.  Her 
some  months  in  Paris,  she  won  husband,  Jean-Pierre  Castel,  is 
a  Rotary  scholarship  in  1953  editor-in-chief  of  the  Paris- 
for  a  year’s  journalism  course  Press.  His  favorite  late-evening 
at  Keuka  College.  From  there,  snack  croque-monsieur,  a  baked 
she  went  to  New  York  City  to  delicacy  of  ham  and  gruyere 
do  public  relations  work  for  the  cheese,  inspired  her  by-line. 
National  Council  of  the  Episco-  Mrs.  Castel  is  an  adventurous 
pal  Church.  When  opportunity  cook,  never  recommends  a  recipe 
for  further  travel  beckoned,  she  hasn’t  first  tried  out  in  her 
Dagmar  eagerly  voyaged  to  own  kitchen.  During  the  chilly 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Vene-  Parisian  winters  she  usually 
zuela  before  returning  to  Ham-  cooks  in  ski  pants;  in  summer, 
burg  and  her  writing  careei’.  her  kitchen  outfit  is  shorts  and 
For  her  recipe,  Dagmar  shirt, 
chooses  sauteed  sole  fillet,  cov-  For  the  recipe-swap,  the 
ered  with  a  rich  sauce  of  toma-  French  editor  submitted  a  recipe 
toes,  artichokes,  mushrooms  and  for  chicken  cooked  in  herbs  and 
small  boiled  potatoes,  burgundy  wine. 


In  Kongsberg,  N orwegian 
Fish  In  Sherry  —  Mrs.  Elise 
Sverdrup,  food  editor  of 
Adresse-Avisen,  Trondheim, 
Norway,  began  her  career  in  a 
German  concentration  camp. 
Says  Elise,  “We  were  100 
women,  shut  up  in  one  room, 
and  ALWAYS  hungry  after  the 
daily  ration  of  stromsuppe,  or 
storm  soupe.  To  cheer  us  up,  I 
started  every  night  to  compose 
in  my  phantasy  a  lovely  dinner.’’ 
When  peace  came,  Mrs.  Sven- 
drup  collected  these  recipes  in 
a  book,  “Velkommen  Tilbourds’’ 
or  Welcome  to  My  Table.  Food 
is  a  lovely  topic  in  Norway  and 
Mrs.  Sverdrup  contributes  col¬ 
umns  to  several  newspapers  and 
magazines,  is  currently  editing 
a  cookbook  for  American-speak¬ 
ing  tourists.  For  her  favorite 
recipe,  the  Norwegian  food  edi¬ 
tor  selected  a  hundred  year  old 
recipe  of  halibut  baked  in 
sherry. 


Culinary  News 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


position.  Mary  Frances  Keating, 
“cookery  expert”  of  the  Sunday 
hidependent  of  Dublin  has  com¬ 
muted  to  New  York’s  Cava¬ 
naugh’s  restaurant  on  several 
occasions  to  give  the  Gallic  touch 
to  St.  Patrick’s  Day  banquets. 
Edna  Taylor,  food  feature 
writer  for  the  Malay  Mail  of 
Kuala  Limpur,  Malaya,  was 
born  in  New  Zealand. 

And  at  least  one  food  editor, 
Mrs.  Pernilla 


Tunberger  of  J||^^|^||g||m||||g|||||||||m||H^ 

Stockholm’s  Dagens  Nyheter, 

has  toured  the  United  States  In  Malmo  —  Croustades  with 
and  American  newspaper  offices.  Kidney  Saute 
Her  experiences  have  made  her  has  been  a  staff  member  of 
most  anxious  to  establish  corre-  the  Swedish  Sydsvenska  Dag- 
spondence  with  American  food  bladet  since  September,  1935. 
editors.  “Most  stunning  of  all  Until  1951,  she  did  general  re- 
my  experiences  with  American  porting.  Then  she  began  work- 
newspaper  people  is  the 


Aria  Breithel  The  son  of  Dr.  Alberto  Gain- 
za  Paz,  owner-editor  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  famous  newspaper.  La 
Prensa,  Jose  Gainza,  29,  visited 
the  Boston  Globe’s  new  plant 
under  construction  here  re- 
com-  ing  principally  on  women’s  cently. 
plete  lack  of  what  French  call  news.  Her  column  is  called  “For  Mr.  Gainza,  production  mana- 
‘jalousie  de  metier’  or  jealousy  Our  Ladies.”  She  likes  to  travel  ger  of  La  Prensa,  said  he  was 
in  business,”  says  Mrs.  T.  and  has  seen  most  of  western  interested  in  introducing  new 
“Wherever  I  met  colleagues  on  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Be-  machines,  other  than  presses, 
newspapers  in  the  States,  they  fore  World  War  II,  she  also  in  La  Prensa’s  plant.  He  toured 
were  never  too  irritated  or  tired  visited  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Es-  the  plant  with  William  O.  Tay- 
to  answer  my  questions.”  tonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  She  lor  2d  of  the  Globe. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Insurance  Group  Cited 
For  Use  of  Newspapers 


The  story  of  the  Institute  of  ture  of  the  Institute’s  president 

Life  Insurance’s  heavy  and  prof-  Holgar  J.  Johnson;  a  “Keep 

itable  reliance  on  a  consistent  Well  Crusade,’’  launched  dur- 

newspaper  advertising  program  ing  World  War  II;  and  the 

for  almost  two  decades  is  re-  “Family  Solidarity”  and  “Do-It- 

vealed  in  the  latest  advertising  Yourself  Americans”  themes  at 

case  history  published  by  the  war’s  end.  Another,  “When 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Someone’s  Counting  On  You  .  .  . 

Titled  “Their  Policy  Has  You  Can  Count  on  Life  Insur- 

Staying  Power  .  .  .  and  Paying  ance,”  which  began  in  1955,  suc- 

Power,”  it  begins  with  the  In-  cessfully  focused  attention  on 

stitute’s  establishment  in  1938  the  human-interest  side  of  life 

and  ends  with  details  of  its  cur-  insurance. 

rent  campaign  (via  J.  Walter  Last  February  this  campaign 
Thompson  Co.)  in  561  newspa-  was  switched  in  favor  of  its  new 

pers,  covering  more  than  350  anti-inflation  theme.  “We  made 

cities  and  over  46,000,000  read-  the  change  in  just  three  weeks,” 

ers.  No  other  media  are  being  declares  the  Institute’s  vice- 

used  at  the  present  time.  president  and  director  of  pro- 

-IT  motion  and  advertising,  Donald  long,  explanatory  copy,  the  kind  RAB  To  Launcll 

Copy  Required  Impart  P  games,  “The  old  campaign  we  frequently  like  to  run.  .  .  .  ‘Awareness’  Testi 

The  Institute,  an  association  was  stopped  on  Feb.  2o  and  by  Finally,  newspapers  reach  the 

comprising  more  than  175  life  ^farch  11  we  had  three  new  rank-and-file  audience  in  A  new  series  of  radi 

insurance  companies  in  the  XJ.S.  uds  delivered,  with  five  more  other  words,  everybody.  ness  tests  will  be  u 

and  Canada,  early  realized  that  to  come.  It  just  couldn’t  be  done  The  Institute’s  extended  news-  immediately  by  the  I 

its  goal _ to  sell  an  intangible,  that  fast  in  any  medium  but  paper  advertising  campaign,  the  vertising  Bureau,  acc 

an  idea  •—  required  an  especial-  newspapers.”  Bureau  declares,  has  given  the  an  announcement  bj 

ly  skilled  approach.  It  discov-  Mr,  Barnes  also  expands  on  life  insurance  business  a  defi-  Taylor,  BAB  vicepies. 


THE  "BIG  PLUS"  DEMONSTRATED — ^The  Big  Plus  newspapers  offer 
advertisers  in  form  of  local  maricefing  help  was  demonsfrafed  in  Defroit 
in  form  of  fhree  presentation  books  showing  cooperation  given  during 
introduction  of  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Edsel  car.  Examining  one  of  the  books 
are  (left  to  right):  R.  F.  Copeland,  Edsel  Division;  Roland  R.  Postal, 
Detroit  manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Ed  Charney,  The 
Branham  Co.  and  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives;  LeRoy  F.  Neiwmyer,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  representing  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  ^ecutives  Association;  and  Eldon  Fox,  Edsel 


the  required  impact. 

Thus,  over  the  years,  a  series 
of  highly  creative  newspaper 
campaigns  have  evolved.  Among 
the  most  notable:  a  column 
series,  “Hindsight  and  Fore- 


Paper  Names  Rep 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  nation¬ 
al  representatives  for  the 
Portage  (Wis.)  Register  Demo¬ 
crat,  according  to  Royall  La 
Rose,  business  manager  of  the 
newspaper. 


Luclgin  Ups  Helman  two  consecutive  days  by 

*  Mayer  &  Schmidt  department 

Chicago  store  here  in  the  afternoon 
Lowell  Helman,  who  has  been  Courier-Times  and  the  morning 
associated  with  Earle  Ludgin  &  Telegraph  resulted  in  the  store 
Co.  for  some  years  in  media  topping  a  predetermined  sales 
analysis  and  planning,  has  been  goal  of  $50,000,  a  50%  increase 
promoted  to  space  media  direc-  over  the  store’s  previous  single- 
tor.  day  sales  high. 


STAYING  POWER  POLICY — Charles  T.  Upscomb  Jr.  (cenfar),  presi¬ 
dent,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  presents  first  copy  of  "Their  Policy 
Has  Staying  Power  .  .  .  and  Paying  Power"  to  Holgar  J.  Johnson  (left), 
president.  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  while  Henry  C.  Flower  Jr.,  vice- 
chairman  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  looks  on. 
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Cigaret  Sales 
Set  Record 


High  in  ’57 


With  retail  cigaret  sales  for 
the  year  expected  to  top  five 
billion  dollars  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  cigaret  industi*y 
(which  only  a  few  years  back 
was  being  “written  off”  by  some 
pessimists)  once  again  in  1957 
“demonstrated  its  tremendous 
vitality  and  adaptability  to 
changing  consumer  tastes,” 
Lewis  Gruber,  president,  P. 
Lorillard  Co.  (makers  of  Kent, 
Old  Gold  and  Newport  cigarets 
declared  in  a  year-end  state¬ 
ment.  For  1958  he  predicted 
“another  record  year”  with  the 
“significant  trends”  (which 
helped  the  industry  set  record 
sales  and  increased  earnings  in 
1957)  likely  to  bring: 


^Significant  Trends’ 


1)  Development  of  more  new 
high-filtration  cigarets  and  a 
continuing  consumer  switch  to 
filters ; 


2)  Further  growth  of  the 
new  mentholated  cigaret  mar¬ 
ket; 


200  Fashion  Editors 
See  Spring  Styles 

Two  hundred  fashion  and 
women’s  page  editors  from  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  the  U.S.  are 
expected  to  attend  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Press  Week”  of  the  Cou¬ 
ture  Group  of  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute  beginning  Jan. 
5. 


Adolph  Klein,  chairman  of  the 
Couture  Group  which  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  week  of  fashion  show¬ 
ings  since  1941,  said  30  col¬ 
lections  by  top  New  York  dress, 
sports,  and  coat  and  suit  de¬ 
signers  will  be  shown.  In  addi- 


3)  More  product  and  packag¬ 
ing  innovations. 

“The  advent  of  1958  finds  the 
cigaret  industry,”  Mr.  Gruber 
said,  “in  the  midst  of  a  long¬ 
term  revolution,  involving  not 
only  marketing  patterns  but 
the  very  products  themselves.” 
Already,  as  a  result  of  this 
“revolution,”  he  said,  “we  have 
seen  tremendous  changes”  in 
the  industry: 

1)  The  continuing  sales  de¬ 
cline  of  non-filter  regular  size 
cigarets  (which  until  1938  rep¬ 
resented  more  than  98%  of  all 
cigaret  sales,  now  account  for 
only  about  37%) ; 

2)  The  decline  of  non-filter 
king-size  cigarets  (from  almost 
30%  of  all  sales  in  1954  to  20% 
or  less  today) ; 

3)  The  development  and  rise 
in  sales  of  filter  cigarets  (from 
less  than  1%  in  1951  to  an  ap¬ 
proximately  40%  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  now) ; 

4)  The  growth  of  the  new 
menthol  market  (less  than  4% 
of  total  sales  two  years  ago,  to¬ 
day  an  estimated  7%) ; 


5)  The  increased  use  of  new 
packaging  styles  and  designs  in 
both  the  standard  cup  pack  and 
crush-proof  box.  (The  latter 
is  now  used  by  some  13  brands 
accounting  for  about  16%  of  all 
cigarets  made,  compared  to  only 
about  5%  last  year.) 


CHRISTMAS  PARTY — Among  the  hundreds  attending  the  annual  Christ-  tion,  12  showings  by  auxiliary  Hit 
mas  party  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  and  associate  members  in  allied 
Newspaper  Representatives  were  (left  to  right):  Peter  Bensiger  of  Rid-  fashion  fields  are  listed  on  the 
der-Johns  and  president  of  national  AANR;  Michael  J.  Foulon  of  The  ^eek-long  schedule.  Miss  Elea- 


nor  Lambert  is  press  director 
for  the  Coutui'e  Group. 

Most  of  the  editors  \vill  tele¬ 
graph  their  newspapers  daily 
reports  on  the  Spring  1958  col¬ 
lections. 


Ad  Director  Joins 
Media  Research  Firm 


NEW  YEAR.  NEW  OFFICERS— Philadelphia  Chapter  of  AANR  elected 
new  officers  for  the  new  year.  Shown  (left  to  right):  Henry  Bradley, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  vicepresident;  Richard  D.  Holloway,  Story, 
Brooks  and  Finley,  past  president;  Herbert  W,  Leinbach,  Moloney, 
Regan  and  Schmitt,  newly  elected  president;  and  Richard  Splitterf, 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walker,  secretary-treasurer. 


James  E.  Wilkins  Jr.,  recent¬ 
ly  resigned  advertising  director 
of  the  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Mes¬ 
senger  &  Chronicle  and,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Dispatch,  has  been  named 
to  the  post  of  Southeastern  re- 
gional  director  of  Market  Data 
Associates,  media  research  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  Wilkins  will  represent 
the  research  firm  in  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  a  portion  of  West  Virginia, 
and  will  contact  most  of  the 
daily  newspaper  publishers  in 
that  area. 


Year  of  Setbacks 


So  far  as  1957  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Gruber  said,  it  may  well  go 
down  in  business  history  as  the 
year  in  which  the  industry  met 
its  greatest  setbacks,  yet  scored 
its  most  significant  gains.  Be¬ 
set  on  all  sides — 1)  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  health  controversy;  2) 
Congressional  hearings;  3)  rel¬ 
atively  slower  population  gains 
among  the  heaviest  smoking 
age  group  due  to  low  birth  rate 
in  the  'thirties;  and  4)  rising 
costs — the  industry  nonetheless 
expanded  by  at  least  five  per 
cent,  enjoyed  record  sales  (min¬ 
imal  industry  estimate— 410 
billion  cigarets)  and  generally 
brought  in  substantially  im¬ 
proved  earnings  for  the  first 
nine  months,  with  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  figures  (not  yet  available) 
expected  to  follow  this  trend. 


“For  P.  Lorillard  Company,” 
Mr.  Gruber  said,  “1957  was  a 
very  good  year,  one  in  which  our 
sales  and  earnings  took  sharp 
upward  spurts  and  in  which  our 
products  performed  better  than 
the  market  over-all.  We  expect 
1958  to  be  another  good  year  of 
progress  for  America’s  oldest 
tobacco  Company.” 


New  Agency  Chief 

Los  Angeles 


As  part  of  Lorillard’s  expand¬ 
ed  advertising  and  marketing 
program  for  Kent,  Old  Gold, 
and  Newport  cigarets,  Tom 
Tausig  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  advertising, 
a  new  post.  He  was  formerly 
director  of  programs  for  station 
WTOP-TV  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  previously  served  with 
Young  &  Rubicam  and  Ted 
Bates  &  Company. 


In  executive  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  by  The  McCarty  Com¬ 
pany,  nationwide  advertising 
agency  with  headquarters  here, 
Hiram  E.  Cassidy  becomes  pres¬ 
ident,  succeeding  the  late  T.  T.  ^ 
McCarty.  The  McCarty  Com-  v 
pany  recently  effected  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  Ryder  &  Ohleyer,  Inc. 
with  its  San  Francisco  office. 
Last  month  Devine  and  Bras¬ 
sard  Inc.  merged  with  the 
agency  to  form  The  McCarty 
Company  of  Spokane. 


‘McCall’s’  Honored 


McCall’s  magazine’s  “togeth¬ 
erness”  theme  featured  in  a 
continuing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  program  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  citation  by  the  Public 
Relations  News  Annual  Achieve¬ 
ment  Awards.  •! 
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What  single 


compact  market 


buys  MORE  than 
the  entire  state  of 


It’s  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Market 


You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


RETAIt.  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES* 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  a'A 

billion  dollsrs 


Totol  Retoil  Soles 
Retoil  Pood  Soles 
Retoil  Drug  Soles 


Gos  Stotions _ 

Furniture,  Household  Applionces 


CIEVEIANO 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
_ (000) _ 

2,247,897 

_ 549,318 

_ 85,930 

_ 382,082 

_ 120,031 

s  124,695 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

1,999,804 

484,163 

55,457 

390,920 

157,081 

102,572 


(Source,  Srilex  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10, 


4,247,701 

1,033,481 

141,387 

773,002 

277,112 

227,267 

mit 


“Ahron,  Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 

Rrprestnted  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  .\ew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  .Member  oi  .Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  .Magazine  N  etwork. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Newspapers  Major 
Medium  for  Rexall 


Newspaper  advertising  (via  niillion.  iV  will  be  used  as  a 
BBDO)  will  play  a  major  role  supporting  medium  m  two  of 
in  12  promotional  events  sched-  promotions,  the  Spring  and 
uled  for  1958  by  Rexall  Co.,  it  one-cent  sales, 

was  announced  here  at  a  meet-  , 

ing  of  newspaper  industry  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  Rexall’s  ad  agency.  2000  Supermarkets 
Robert  Herzbrun  of  BBDO  p|  i  /. 

told  newspaper  representatives  rlannetl  lor  DO 
and  L.  S.  Van  Sant,  Southwest-  WASHINGTON 

em  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  The  nation’s  food  chain  in- 
Advertising,  ANPA,  that  78  dustry — optimistic  after  a  year 
newspapers  will  be  used  as  well  ^vhich  retail  food  sales  ran 
as  Sunday  supplements.  8%  over  1956— plans  to  build 


BRAND  NAMES  CAMPAIGN — Lou  Maxon  (center),  whose  agency  will 
create  the  1958  consumer  ad  campaign  for  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
Inc.,  discusses  plans  with  (left  to  right):  Albert  Messer,  BNP's  director 
of  merchandising  and  advertising;  Edward  R.  Taylor,  executive  vice 
president.  Motorola,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  BNF's  consumer  advertising 
committee;  Frank  Armour,  executive  vice  president,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and 
a  member  of  BNF's  board;  and  Henry  E.  Abt,  BNF  president. 


in  1958,  according  to  John  A. 
Logan,  president.  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Food  Chains. 

This  will  cost  $635  million — 
over  $100  million  more  than  the 
.amount  spent  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  1957. 

Mr.  Logan  said  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  year-end  sur\’ey  of 
NAFC  members,  food  chain 
operators  expect  a  5.3%  rise  in 
total  retail  food  sales  in  1958 
for  stores  of  all  sizes  and  types. 
But  for  their  own  companies, 
when  the  anticipated  sales  of 
new  supermarkets  now  under 
construction  or  planned  for  1958 
are  considered,  they  predict  an 
average  total  sales  Increase  of 
12.6%.  Current  markets  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  4.3 7o  increase 
in  1958. 


Color  Ads  Pays  Off 
For  Furniture  Firm 

Salt  Lake  City 

A  full-page  color  ad  by  Granite 
Furniture  Co.  in  the  Tribune 
“hit  a  good  40%  of  the  people 
who  opened  up  the  paper,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Garn  Stewart,  mana¬ 
ger  of  Granite’s  carpeting  de¬ 
partment. 

The  ad  (via  Jarman  &  Skaggs 
Advertising  Agency)  included  a 
greatly  enlarged  photo  of  green 
sponge  rubber  padding  as  a 
background  with  copy  super¬ 
imposed  in  black. 

“When  you  consider  that  color  i| 
costs  us  only  about  one  and  a 
half  times  the  cost  of  black  and 
white,”  Bill  Skaggs  of  the 
agency  said,  “we  feel  newspaper 
color  ads  are  a  big  bargain, 
especially  if  they  are  given  un¬ 
usual  treatment.  Color  ads 
really  pay  off  in  getting  in¬ 
creased  business.” 


AP’s  Alan  J.  Gould 
Has  Coronary  Attack 

Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
recovering  in  a  New  York  hos¬ 
pital  from  a  mild  coronary  at¬ 
tack  suffered  Dec.  17. 

Mr.  Gould’s  associates  said 
his  condition  is  good,  he  is  rest¬ 
ing  comfortably  and  is  in  good 
spirits.  He  probably  will  take 
a  few  weeks’  rest. 


Pocket  Money 
For  Hospital  Vets 

Chicago 

From  money  raised  through 
its  “Christmas  Cash  for  Yanks” 
campaign,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
gave  1,855  hospitalized  war  vet¬ 
erans  in  eight  hospitals  a  $10 
gift  for  pre-Christmas  pocket 
money.  Readers  have  contrib¬ 
uted  nearly  $100,000  to  veter¬ 
ans  at  Chrismastime  in  the  past 
six  years. 

The  Chicago  American, 
thi-ough  its  Veterans  Fund, 
distributed  $5  bills  to  over  7,000 
veterans  in  hospitals  through¬ 
out  Illinois. 


Over  a 

MILLION 

Lines  of 

MILLION 

Retail  Adv.  Gain 

MILLION 

Since  April  1st 

MILLION 

Philadelphia 

NEWS 

Call: 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald 


nvwwiiB  vr  vrrviii  vmi  I  •  •  • 

in  a  great  market.  56%  growth  of  population  in  newly 
urbanized  areas  adjoining  Buffalo  City  Zone  Market, 
makes  your  distribution  simpler,  redoubles  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Sell  the  News  readers  and  you  sell  the  whole 
Buffalo  market  of  over  1,600,000  people.  Write  for 
new  Market  Data  book. 


Buy  More  Land 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Press  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  additional  100  feet 
of  land  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  adjacent  to  the  $10,- 
000,000  plant  the  paper  is 
building  on  the  lakefront. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. — Nationol  Represantatives 
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OHIO'S 

MOST  CONCENTRATED 
AREA  OF  GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL  NAMES 


^S%  Coverage 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Ad  Saluting  Grocers 
Available  on  Easels 


Second  ad  in  a  series  started  Publisher  this  week  that  this 
last  Fall  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  ad  appeared  in  some  900  news- 
vertising,  ANPA,  as  a  salute  to  papers  w’ith  a  combined  cir- 
retailers  and  ser\’ice  people  in  culation  of  more  than  31,000,000. 
a  variety  of  classifications,  has  Almost  5,000  reprints  of  this  ad 
been  made  into  window  posters  were  ordered  by  174  newspapers, 
and  easel  display  cards  for  dis-  he  said. 

tribution  by  newspapers  in  local  Mats  for  both  of  these  ads, 
food  stores.  part  of  what  the  Bureau  calls 

The  ad,  released  last  month  “the  largest  media  campaign  of 
(E&P,  Dec.  14,  page  24),  is  its  kind,”  are  available  at  cost, 
headlined,  “It  Takes  A  GIANT  and  in  three  sizes — full-page. 
To  Feed  A  Family  of  170,500,-  1,000-lines,  and  600-lines.  Year- 
000,”  and  salutes  the  grocei's  of  ly  cost  for  12  mats  in  page  size 
the  nation.  is  $37;  1,000  lines,  $29;  and  600 

According  to  Edward  A.  lines  $24. 

Falasca,  Bureau  promotion  di-  According  to  Mr.  Falasca, 
rector,  the  easel  cards  are  avail-  combinations  can  also  be  or- 
able  in  two  sizes:  full-page,  five  dered.  Yearly  cost  for  all  three 
for  $1;  1,000-line,  seven  for  $1  sizes  (36  mats)  is  $83;  for  both 
(see  cut).  The  ad  for  use  as  a  1,000-line  and  600-line  ads  (24 
window  poster  comes  in  full-  mats)  the  price  is  $47. 
page  size  only.  Twenty  glossy  , 

proofs  cost  $1. 

^  First  ad  in  the  series  (E&P,  O’Hanlon  Sells  Weekly 
Sept.  21,  page  30)  saluted  the  rp  t  vr  ni  i  ^ 

nation’s  automobile  dealers  un-  Knoacles 

der  the  headline,  “It  Takes  A  Blair,  Neb. 

GIANT  To  Keep  America  on  the  The  Blair  Pilot-Tribune  was 
Go.”  Mr.  Falasca  told  Editor  a  sold  to  the  Blair  Enterprise,  it 

_ _  was  announced  by  Reed  O’Han- 

_  Ion  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  P-T; 

||AB  Alfred  O.  Sick,  co-owmer,  and 
■  ■  HI  J.  Hilton  Rhoades,  publisher  of 
MM  Mm  MM  I^B  the  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Rhoades  said  he  plans  to 
^pH^pHMMH|^Mp^p^p  the 

F-T  as  separate 

Rufus  Olson,  sports  editor  and 

advertising  manager,  will  be 

Mr.  O’Hanlon  said  a  business 
offer  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  Blair. 

The  Enterprise  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  2,710. 


GROCERS'  'GIANT'  JOB  SALUTED  BY  NEWSPAPERS— A.  Wallace 
Zimmerman,  (left),  general  manager,  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News, 
and  Joseph  Solomani,  manager  of  local  Acme  Marliet,  set  up  one  ol 
easel  cards  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  as  part  of 
newspapers'  salute  to  nation's  grocers. 
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state  Senator  Fred  Danner, 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  purchased  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Akrori 
Craftsman  Printing  Co.  and  the 
Barberton  (Ohio)  Post  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Clarence  E 
Motz.  Senator  Danner  is  owner 
of  the  Danner  Press,  a  printing 
establishment. 


A  USTIN 


Oi  NVeUop' 


A  major  market  with  retail  trading 
area  pop.  of  over  a  half  million.  Really 
responsive,  anytime! 


Of  Akron  Trading  Area 

FOR  COVERAGE  AND  RESULTS 
IT'S  THE 


The  weekly  Erie  (Kans.)  Rf' 
cord,  with  circulation  of  1,8W 
has  been  sold  by  the  Neoshf 
Publishing  Company  to  P.  E 
Brady,  formerly  of  the  Denvf 
(Colo.)  Post.  I 
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AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

AMERICAN  STATESMAN 


Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Representatives 


THE  FUNNIEST  SUNDAY  PAGE  IN  EXISTENCE 


MICKEY  FINN 

by  LANK  LEONARD 


All  readers  enjoy  laughs.  Comics  were  originally  designed 
to  be  funny.  Editors  constantly  are  looking  for  humor.  The 
MICKEY  FINN  Sunday  page  fills  the  bill! 

Among  the  several  hundred  papers  using  the  MICKEY 
FINN  page  are: 


New  York  Mirror 

Washington  Post 

Pittsburgh  Press 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Dallas  News 

Houston  Post 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Jacksonville  Times  Union 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Detroit  News 
Boston  Herald 
Miami  News 
Seattle  Times 
Indianapolis  Star 
Charlotte  Observer 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 


PHONE  OR  ]^IRE  COLLECT  FOR  QUOTATION 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC 


60  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


‘Fewer  Schools’  Idea 
Doesn’t  Jibe  with  Need 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Education  Editor 

At  a  time  when  the  newspaper 
industry  is  concerned  over  a 
shortage  of  college-trained  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  newsrooms,  a  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  made  that  the 
number  of  journalism  schools 
and  departments  be  “drastically 
reduced.” 

It  is  predicted  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  J-grads  will  continue 
greater  than  the  supply  for 
years  to  come.  At  the  NEA 
meeting  in  October,  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers 
placed  “attracting,  training  and 
holding  qualified  personnel”  No. 
1  on  their  now  famous  list  of 
“Ten  Top  Newspaper  Prob¬ 
lems.”  Despite  the  great  student 
boom  in  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  journalism  enrollments 
have  dropped  more  than  40  per 
cent  since  1948,  and  almost  all 
the  schools  have  been  reporting 
several  employer  calls  for  every 
candidate  available. 

Yet  Dean  Norval  Neil  Luxon 
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of  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  urged  at  a  meeting  of 
journalism  educators  in  Boston 
this  Fall  that  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  be  re¬ 
duced  from  the  present  “114  to 
163”  to  some  “40  or  50  truly  pro¬ 
fessional  schools-”  (E&P  Aug. 
31,  pg.  57). 

And  more  recently,  a  survey 
of  managing  editors  by  W.  J. 
Thomas  of  Baylor  uncovered 
three-to-one  support  for  the 
Luxon  proposal. 

Survey  Made 

Question:  What  goes  on  here? 

The  suggestion  to  eliminate  a^ 
hundred  or  so  presumably 
smaller  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  understandably 
has  not  been  greeted  with  happy 
shouts  by  the  directors  of  those 
that  w’ould  be  eliminated.  An 
Editor  &  Publisher  survey  of 
25  of  these  people  discloses 
about  the  same  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  in  fact,  as  would  be  shown 
by  a  similar  number  of  small 
newspaper  owners  if  told  that 
they  should  quit  publishing  in 
favor  of  papers  with  big  staffs 
and  high-speed  presses. 

These  directors  are  inclined 
to  attribute  Dean  Luxon’s  senti¬ 
ments  to  what  Wallace  BiggST 
head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  calls  “a  sort  of  mania 
for  bigness  that  seems  to  have 
seized  the  larger  J-schools — 
with  the  assumption  that  20 
Speed  Graphics  and  10  Rolleis 
have  a  magic  superiority  over 
four  speed  graphics  and  two 
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STYMIED? 


This  is  the  Big  Chance  you  have 
been  waiting  for  if  — 

. . .  you  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  syndicated  features  (perhaps 
you  are  Managing  Editor  or  City 
Editor  of  a  small  newspaper),  you 
are  sales-minded,  and  you've  out¬ 
grown  your  present  job. 

.  .  .  you  would  like  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  advantages  of  joining  the  Sales 
Staff  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
newspaper  syndicates. 

Send  full  background  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  confidential  interview 

Box  100,  Editor  &  Publisher 


nation  of  more  than  half  the 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  country?  i 

Neither  the  assumption  that! 
40  or  50  schools  are  enough,  or 
that  only  this  many  can  do  the 
job,  is  supported  by  valid  data. 

Dr.  Luxon  points  to  the  happy 
results  to  medical  education  of 
reducing  the  number  of  medical 
schools  to  77.  There  is  great 
need  for  more  medical  schools. 
Reason  there  aren’t  more  is  that 
initial  outlay  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  medical  school  are 
enormous.  Requirements  of 
space,  equipment  and  faciltiei 
for  a  department  of  journalism 
aren’t  even  remotely  compara¬ 
ble. 

Dean  Luxon  selected  medical 
schools  for  his  example.  But 
there  are  147  accredited  en¬ 
gineering  schools  in  the  U.  S., 
125  accredited  law  schools,  261 
accredited  nursing  schools,  287 
accredited  teacher  education  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Presumably  an  institution 
that  can  meet  the  requirements 
for  an  accredited  school  of  en¬ 
gineering  or  law  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  provide  adequately  for  s 
school  or  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  What  right  has  Dr. 
Luxon  to  assume  that  no  more 
than  40  or  50  journalism  schools 
can  or  will  be  “truly  profes¬ 
sionals”? 

Some  Quest  ions 

A  look  at  Dean  Luxon’i 
specifications  for  “true  profes¬ 
sionalism”  raises  some  ques¬ 
tions.  Why,  for  example,  insti¬ 
tutions  “with  outstanding  li¬ 
braries”?  Journalism  education, 
by  universal  agreement,  is  prfr 
dominantly  liberal  arts  educt- 
tion.  It  is  taught  almost  every¬ 
where  in  the  liberal  arts  college. 
The  specialized  books  in  jou^ 
nalism  are  comparatively  few. 
By  repeated  definition  of  ex¬ 
perts,  a  liberal  arts  library  of 
100,000  well-chosen  volumes 
(titles)  is  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  liberal  arts  student.  Har¬ 
vard  University,  for  example, 
has  created  the  Lament  Library, 
rigidly  limited  to  100,000  vol¬ 
umes,  as  a  “working  library" 
for  its  under-graduates. 

John  D.  Millett’s  report  on 
“Financing  Higher  Education 
in  the  U.  S.,  1952,”  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Financing  Higher 
Education,  says :  “A  good  liberal 
arts  college  ought  to  operate 
with  a  book  collection  of  under 
100,000  volumes,  many  of  which 
would  be  duplicates.  Moreover,  | 
this  figure  should  be  an  outside 
limit.”  There  are  some  150  col¬ 
lege  and  university  libraries  in 
the  U.  S.  with  more  than  100,- 
000  volumes,  and  many  more 
that  come  close.  It’s  a  good  guess 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Rolleis.  Or  that  a  dozen  tape 
recorders  teach  better  than 
two.” 

They  think,  as  does  this  writer 
(whose  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  located  in  a  medium¬ 
sized  institution  of  some  14,000 
students)  that  by  and  large,  the 
preparation  of  newspaper  re¬ 
cruits  can  be  done  better  in  a 
small  school  than  a  big  one.  If 
small  classes,  individual  student 
attention,  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  between  teacher  and 
student,  institutional  emphasis 
on  teaching  excellence  rather 
than  research  achievement  mean 
anything — and  surely  they  do — 
then  it’s  the  small  school,  not  the 
big  one,  that  ought  to  get  the 
job. 

Specifically,  Dean  Luxon  pro¬ 
poses  “40  or  50  truly  profes¬ 
sional  schools  of  journalism  lo¬ 
cated  at  institutions  with  out¬ 
standing  libraries,  with  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  departments  in 
the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  with  rigid  requirements 
for  the  first  two  years  in  the 
liberal  arts,  with  adequate  budg- 
'ets  for  the  journalism  units, 
with  staff  members  interested  in 
and  actively  engaged  in  research 
as  well  as  teaching  service  .  . 
Sounds  good? 

The  Thesis 

The  emphasis  here  is  defi¬ 
nitely  on  “bigness.”  By  implica¬ 
tion,  the  smaller  school  can’t  do 
the  job.  The  thesis  needs  to  be 
examined : 

First  of  all,  why  “40  or  50” 
schools?  How  does  Dr.  Luxon 
arrive  at  this  figure?  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  judgment  either  that  40 
to  50  schools  are  all  that  are 
needed,  or  that  only  40  or  50 
schools  presently  or  potentially 
are  capable  of  doing  an  ade¬ 
quate  job.  If  the  fonner,  how 
does  Dr.  Luxon  reconcile  such  a 
drastic  cut  with  the  grave  need 
by  the  industry  for  more  jour¬ 
nalism  trainees?  And  if  the 
latter,  what  evidence  does  he 
have  to  support  such  a  condem- 


24 


Three  is  the  ap,e  of  make-believe 


told  with  warintli,  understanding  and  wonder, 


Style  Show 
Staged  with 
Symphony 


262  Dailies  Have 

Increased  Prices  (Continued  from  pane  24) 

During  1957  (up  to  Dec.  18)  - - 

262  newspapers  in  45  states  that  there  are  250  or  300  col- 
raised  prices  to  readers.  In-  leges  and  universities  in  the 
creases  included  single  copy,  U.  S.  with  “general”  libraries 


the  big  school  better  in  this  e- 
spect?  Does  the  larger  sche  >1, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  autom.d- 
ically  have  the  best  teachers?  A 
re-examination  would  seem  to  oe 
in  order  here.” 

|{e(|uirriiienls 


home  delivery,  mail  subscrip-  adequate  to  the  preparation  of  ,,  . 

Houston,  Tex.  tions  and  wholesale  rates,  ac-  journalism  undergraduates.  Dean  Luxon  specin^ 

.A  .select  group  of  Houstonians  cording  to  the  American  News-  Dean  Luxon  is  thinking  per-  Tequirements  tor  the  hrst  two 
were  treated  recently  to  one  of  paper  Publishers  Association.  haps,  of  great  research  libraries,  years  in  the  liDerai  arts,  this 

the  most  outstanding  Fashion  Last  year’s  final  surveyResearch  isprincipallyagradu->sP»-«baWy  the  one  imiversally 

Spectacles  put  on  in  Texas.  showed  253  newspapers  re-  ate  function.  The  great  majority  leco^ized  and  accept^  requii  e- 
The  Hoasfon  C/(ro«!c/e  spon-  ported  increases  as  compared  to  of  journalism  students  are  meat  throughout  all  journali.sm 
sored  the  $50-per-plate  fashion  227  in  1955.  trained  and  educated  in  under-  and  departments  No 

extravaganza,  all  proceeds  going  Of  1,743  U.S.  daily  newspa-  graduate  liberal  arts  programs.  ^^’1,1?,  ’ 

to  the  Houston  Symphony  So-  pers  in  April  1955,  there  were  ***?'  i  1  > 


ciety’s  Student  Concert  fund.  230  selling  for  more  than  5c  a 
The  cocktail  party  and  dinner  copy  and  this  number  on  Nov. 
which  proceeded  the  show  was  1,  1957  had  gone  up  to  449. 
in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  The  ChilUcothe  Gazette,  old- 
Rice  Hotel.  est  daily  west  of  the  .Alle- 


of  journalism  students  are  ment  throughout  all  journali.sm 
trained  and  educated  in  under-  and  departments.  No 

graduate  liberal  arts  programs.  small,  has  a 

monopoly  here. 

Accreilitution  Need  for  “adequate  budget” 

When  Dr.  Luxon  specifies  in-  undeniable  Rut  journalism  is 
stitutions  having  “nationally  one  of  the  particularly  e.x- 
recognized  departments  in  the  pensive  teaching  areas  Colleges 
humanities  and  the  social  sci-  universities  which  budget 


Instead  of  being  performed  ghenies,  is  raising  its  price  from  e^ces”  he  is  talking  gobbledy-  their  other  clepaitments  ade- 
the  usual  runway,  a  special  seven  to  10  cents.  This  is  the  American  colleges  and  uni-  ^  there  are  hundreds 

.  ..  .  ,  e*.  X  J.  •!__  1.  _ _ A  -  _  _  .  AT  rnfktTi _ /•On  K/x  ovrkO/*ro/l  A\r/n> 


“Panaramp”  was  created  for  first  daily  in  Ohio  to  go  to  10 

this  show.  Its  design  gave  mo-  cents. 

bility  to  the  models.  The  show  • 

ranged  all  the  wav  from  under-  f  *  17  •  i  •  . 

water  scenes  to  the  finale  of  a  L.  A.  Examiner  Ll^ls 

wedding.  .All  Post  Selwtioiis 

Each  group  of  models  and  Ancelks 

clothes  were  introduced  to  the  Sjostrom  has  been 

audience  not  bv  comment  but  _ _ • 


versities  are  now  being  accred-  them-^an  be  expected,  over 
ited  by  regional  accrediting  he  long  hau  at  least,  to  budget 
agencieL  The  humanities  and  their  journalism  programs  a<le- 


social  sciences  are  of  peculiar 
and  particular  concern  to  these 


quately. 

Research?  Fine 


agencies.  An  institution  wh=ch  s^'^rch  institutions,  or  for  pro- 
bears  the  stamp  of  approval  of  Ki'uius  ^nducted  at  the  graduate 
its  rpirinnal  ao'pnpv  mav’  bp  as-  The  great  majoiltjr  of 


George  W  Sio.strom  has  been  its  regional  agency  may  be  as-  majority  oi 

^  :  Tu  s„a,pH  tp  hnvp  n..p.rrams  in  tbp  .loumalism  programs  are  not. 


by  costumed  ballet  dancers  used  tising  director  of  the  Lo.s-  An-  humanities  and  social  science  usuany  .s  ..oi 

as  .stage  hands,  and  through  ”  er  hT  ha^  been  adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  un-  ^king  for  a  researcher  among 

their  dancing  set  the  mood  for  uas  oeen  .  ‘  ,p,  .  the  candidates  for  beginning 

advertising  coordinator  of  the  deigiaduates.  mere  are  nun-  npti-snanpr  Hp’« 


named  assistant  to  the  adver-  sumed  to  have  programs  in  the 
s  used  _ . _ ,  .u„  f....  biimnnitips  and  snpi.il  spipnpp  Ami  the  employer  usually 


each  phase  of  the  show.  aavertismg  cooroinaior  oi  me  ....  ....  newspaper.  He’s 

Songstre.ss  Margaret  Whiting  uTin^aglzTnTrnd  Exa^^^^^^  instlt"utLs"‘‘  “SionaWem^  ^ 

did  the  commentary  and  then  :.rertisfnrproTucTl  tion”  is  simply  a  phrase. 

St^S)  let  Robert  F.  Sadler  was  named  Many  of  the  finest  humanities  professional  attitudes  of  jour- 

Tbp  rbrnnipip  Pm.dpvpH  tbp  manager  and  Elliott  programs  in  the  country  are  nalism  to  take  immediate  hold. 

Ihe  Chronicle  employed  the  Wolf  has  been  advanced  located  in  small,  respected  and  ii  .  u  i 

Houston  Symphony  for  the  from  classified  promotion  man-  .self-respecting  liberal  arts  col-  ...  f  r  tif”*  '***» 

.  ager  to  head  of  advertising  pro-  leges.  And  in  fact,  some  of  the  directors  t^nk  of  the  survey  of 
Houston  retailers  whose  busi-  motion  and  service,  it  also  was  best  teaching  is  done  in  these 

ness  it  is  to  present  Fashion,  announced  by  Chas.  W.  Horn,  smaller  schools,  while  poor 

said  they  had  never  seen  any-  advertising  director.  Fred  W’.  teaching  is  notoriously  a  weak-  * 

thing  to  equal  the  show.  Cornell  Jr.,  has  been  named  ad-  ness  of  many  big  universities. 

The  President  of  the  Houston  vertising  production  manager  in  As  Paul  B.  Snyder  of  Bradley  §1,600,000  Paid 


Symphony  Society,  General  addition  to  his  duties  as  national  university  points  out: 


Maurice  Hirsch,  commented,  “In  service  manager.  “One  of  the  arguments  raised 

presenting  this  amazing  show,  Mr.  Sadler  was  retail  adver-  by  the  big  school  jiroponents  is 
the  Chronicle  not  only  gave  to  tising  manager  of  the  old  Oak-  the  presumption  that  a  teacher 


For  Old  Building 


Cleveland 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  presi- 


the  fashion  world  a  breath-  land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer  be-  at  a  big  school  is  better  than  'k'lit  of  forest  City  Publishing 
takingly  fresh  apiiroach,  but  fore  joining  the  Examiner.  Mr.  one  at  a  small  school.  To  cite  I’^'klisher  of  the  Cleveland 

also  benefited  a  cause  dear  to  Sjostrom  joined  the  Examiner  but  one  example:  A  brief  com-  Dealer  and  \eu's,  re- 


the  hearts  of  all  Houstonians.”  in  1948. 


but  one  example:  A  brief  com 
pari.son  of  teachers  at  the  Fresh 


cently  was  given  a  check  for 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 
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SUN 


Morning 
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eredGiven  Itnce  ly  uiDciMWiTir.l 


man  English  level  at  my  3500-  $l.fi00;000  as  payment  for  the 
enrollment  midwestern  univer-  six-story  Plain  Dealer 

sity  and  those  of  a  large  state  Building. 

university  on  the  West  Coast  Mr.  Graham  received  the 
shows  that  here  we  have  no  check  from  the  Cleveland  Public 
graduate  assistants  teaching  Librai-y-  in  a  ceremony  marking 
freshman  English  to  pay  their  the  transfer  of  the  building, 
way  through  graduate  school  which  used  to  hou.se  the  Plain 
while  they  attain  advanced  de-  Dealer,  to  the  library.  It  is  on 
grees.  The  freshman  classes  here  property  next  to  the  library 
are  taugbt  by  experienced  and  will  be  used  as  a  library 
teachers  who  have  long  since  annex. 

obtained  their  Ph.  D.  degrees.  The  library  praised  Forest 
From  personal  observation  at  City  for  making  it  possible  for 
the  West  Coast  school,  I  know  the  library  to  acquire  the  bu  Id- 
many  of  the  Fre.shman  English  ing  by  keeping  it  off  the  market 
classes  are  taught  by  graduate  a  year  until  a  Iwnd  issue  could 
assistants,  candidates  for  the  be  jiassed  by  the  voters  and, 
M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  during  the  year,  carrying  ex- 

“Could  the  quality  of  the  penses  that  totaled  nearly  $lnO,- 


CilIT  teaching  level  be  compared?  Is  000. 
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More  circulation  in  northern  C^alift>rnia 

than  any  other  newspaper*  daily  or  Sunday. 


The  Exji miner  published  more 
than  .‘12,000,000*  lines  of  full  run 
advertising  at  full  run  rates.. 
11,800,000  lines  more  than 

its  nearest  competitor. 


In  any  market  only 

one  newspaper  is 
Newspaper  Number  One 


In  San  Francisco  it  s  The  Examiner 


of  the  total  advertising 


published  last  year  in 
San  Francisco’s  four  newspapers 
appeared  in  '^Fhe  Examiner. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner 


‘Media  Recordi 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Howard  S.  Haini>.  New  England 
editorial  direetor  for  Fairchild 
Publications,  to<lay  (Jan.  41  ad¬ 
dresses  the  Textile  Club  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  its  monthly  hineheon  meet¬ 
ing.  He  will  speak  on  the  “eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  situation.” 


J.  M.  “Jim”  Baskin,  feature 
writer  for  Fairchild's  Chicago 
bureau,  last  week  rounderl  out  40 
years  of  service  with  the  company. 
He  joined  Fairchild  on  Dec.  24, 
1917,  as  Chicago  correspondent  for 
the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 


Last  weekend  three  members  of 
the  Ix)s  Angeles  bureau  staff  were 
in  Palm  .‘spriegs.  Cal.,  to  report 
on  what  “They  Are  Wearing”  at 
this  famous  resort  at  the  height  of 
the  winter  season.  Sylvia  Sheppard, 
West  Coast  fashion  director,  re¬ 
ported  leading  resort  stvle  trends 
for  VIOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY; 
men’s  fashions  were  reported  by 
Jack  Hyde,  Los  Angeles  news  staff; 
and  picture  coverage  was  handled 
by  Nick  Ackerman,  staff  photo¬ 
grapher. 


Perkins  Bailey,  fashion  analyst 
and  executive  editor  of  MEN’S 
WEAR  Magazine,  and  William 
I'llmann,  associate  editor,  will  be 
among  the  speakers  at  third  an¬ 
nual  Executive  Seminar  in  Men’s 
Wear  Store  Management,  be¬ 
ginning  Monday,  Jan.  13,  at  New 
A’ork  I’niversity  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing. 


At  their  2.3th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jan.  14,  the  National  Assordation 
of  House  and  Daytime  Dress 
Manufacturers  will  present  an 
award  to  Fairchild  Publications 
for  outstanding  service  to  tbe 
women’s  apparel  trade.  Earl  Elhart. 
managing  editor  of  WOMEN'S 
WEAR  DAILY,  and  Harry  Riemer, 
e.litor  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC:ORD. 
will  jointly  accept  the  bronze 
pla<|ue  for  the  company. 


Pittsburgh  bureau  coverage  of 
China  and  Glass  Show  the  week 
of  Jan.  6  will  be  augmented  bv 
New  York  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  staffers  Robert  Okell,  .Amy 
Meier  and  Emanuel  Hoffman.  Russ 
Ward,  advertising  sales  staff,  also 
will  attend  the  show. 


Julius  J.  Meyerson,  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  credit  department,  retired 
last  week  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Fairchild  Retirement  Plan.  He 
has  completed  45  years  of  service 
with  the  company. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pub(ifh*r,  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books 
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Iiitertype  Promotes 
Hewitt  ami  Roth 

William  L.  Hewitt,  controller 
of  Intertype  Company,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of 
vicepresident-Operations. 

Mr.  Hewitt  is  a  graduate  of 
Union  College.  Prior  to  joining 
Intertype  nearly  four  years  ago, 
he  was  vicepresident  and  con¬ 
troller  of  Armas’  Corporation, 
and  was  previously  associated 
with  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  many  years. 

The  Intertype  Company  also 
announced  the  appointment  of 
John  T.  Roth  as  director  of 
manufacturing.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  Works  Manager  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  position  by 
Charles  T.  Schildhauer.  Both 
Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Schildhauer 
are  veterans  of  many  years 
service  with  Intertype. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Herbers,  United  Press 
bureau  manager,  Jackson,  Miss., 
— elected  president  of  the  Jack- 
son  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Hicks,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Headlight-S>ni — to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Coffeyinlle  (Kas.) 
Journal,  succeeding  Clyde  Falt- 
HALL — to  managing  editor  of 
the  Journal. 

*  *  « 

William  M.  Reddig  Sr. — to 
managing  editor  of  the  Northern 
Virginian  Sun,  Arlington,  Va. 
He  was  fonnerly  reporter  for 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun,  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Neivs,  feature  editor  of 
the  Kansan  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
publisher-editor  of  a  weekly  at 
Olathe,  Kas. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Baker,  formerly  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  for 
three  years  —  to  cii'culation 
manager  of  the  Farmington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Buczinski — to  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager. 

•  *  * 

Mary  Strassmeyer.  parent- 
teacher  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News — to  schools  editor 
of  the  paper,  succeeding  Doris 
M.  Linge — resigned  after  12 
years. 

*  *  * 

W.  Gardner  Weber,  1952 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  School  of  Journalism 
— to  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times  as  general  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Kay  Leslie,  assistant  to  the 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal — to  par¬ 
ent-teacher  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
i  land  News.  At  one  time  she  was 
I  on  the  women’s  staff  of  the 
}  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 


Clardy  McClllar,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  staffer  —  elected 
president  of  the  Dallas  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  *  « 

Judith  W.  Brown,  reporter, 
Neu'  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — 
to  president  of  the  New  Britain 
Women’s  Press  Club. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Murray,  photog¬ 
rapher,  Meriden  ((ionn.) 
Record-Journal  Newspapers — to 
motion  picture  cameraman  for 
WNHC-TV,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

«  *  « 

C.  W.  Mac  Pherson,  former 
Wiyinipeg  (Man.)  Tribune  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor — to  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Medicine  Hat 

(Sask.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Paul  F.  Scheffels,  formerly 
with  United  Press  and  head  of 
the  news  bureau,  American 
Broadcasting  Corp. — to  public 
relations  and  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Williams?,  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune  —  to  president  of  the 
San  Diego  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  H.  Turner,  a  former 
Oltawa  reporter  and  desk  man 
— to  director  of  the  Infonnation 
and  Educational  Service  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Fisher¬ 
ies. 

♦  ^  ♦ 

George  W.  Sjostrom,  recently 
advertising  coordinator  of  Pic¬ 
torial  Living  magazine  and  ad¬ 
vertising  production  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex- 
ammer — to  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Robert  F. 
Sadler,  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer — to  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager.  Elliott  W. 
Wolf,  for  10  years  classified 
promotion  manager — to  head  of 
advertising  promotion  and  seiw- 
ice.  Fred  W.  Cornell,  Jr.  — 
to  advertising  production  mana¬ 
ger  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
national  service  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Kenneth  Dulo,  ’.50  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Mis.souri 
school  of  journalism — now  wire 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Nampa,  Ida. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  N.  Ransohoff,  former 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  reporter, 
—  now  executive  secretary  of 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Hospital 
Council. 
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Quebec  History 
Coliiniiiist  Cited 

MoNTRI  AL 

Damase  Potvin,  78,  Quebec 
City  newspaperman,  has  been 
awarded  the  1958  Medal  of  the 
Societe  Historique  de  Montreal 
in  recognition  of  his  daily  con¬ 
tributions  to  Montreal  La 
Presse  for  32  years.  Mr.  Potvin 
was  unable  to  attend  the  pre¬ 
sentation. 

Mr.  Potvin  has  dealt  with  the 
history  of  Quebec  Province  in 
his  column,  signed  “Ste.  F’ey”. 
He  has  i)ublished  34  books,  in¬ 
cluding  novels,  and  many  other 
articles. 

o 

Trade  Promoter 

Philadelphia 
Alexander  Gaddess  has  been 
apjminted  chief  of  trade  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade  and  Conven¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  serving  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Neiv  York  Daily  News,  and 
Philadelphia  newspapers.  F'or 
the  past  15  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son. 

o 

Governor’s  Aide 

Lansing,  Mich. 
John  Muriay,  a  fonner  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  Columbus 
(0.)  Dispatch  reporter,  has 
been  named  a  special  executive 
assistant  to  Gov.  C.  Mennen  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Murray, 
who  will  be  on  the  governor’s 
personal  payroll,  will  concern 
himself  mainly  with  writing 
speeches. 

• 

Sponsoring  Games 

Portland,  Ore. 
The  Oregonian  plans  to  spon¬ 
sor  one  quarter  of  each  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  Ore 
gon  State  college  basketball 
games  on  KOIN  radio.  The 
Oi’egonian  receives  some  five 
minutes  of  commercial  time  on 
the  air,  plus  on-the-spot  inter¬ 
views  with  sports  writers  cover¬ 
ing  the  games. 

6  Weeks’  Bonus 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  Record  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Troy  Record  and 
Troy  Times  Record,  has  distrib¬ 
uted  a  Christmas  bonus  amount¬ 
ing  to  1214  per  cent  of  48  w<  eks’ 
wages,  or  approximately  six 
weeks’  pay,  to  all  employees. 
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Greene  Martin 


Edee  Greene,  formerly 
women’s  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  —  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
and  Sunday  News,  a  newly- 

created  position.  She  also  has 
been  columnist,  feature  writer 
and  editor  of  the  Sentinel’s 

Florida  Magazine. 

«  *  * 

Ray  W.  Martin,  formerly 
business  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent 
—  to  sales  manager  and  new 
business  director  of  the  Gulf 
Beach  Journal,  Madeira  Beach, 
Fla.  He  also  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  publishing  corporation. 

*  *  * 


Presents  Raffled 
For  Flotcer  Fund 

Cincinnati 
Glenn  Thompson,  executive 
editor,  revived  an  old  Christmas 
custom  at  the  Enquirer.  Pres¬ 
ents  sent  to  the  newspaper  were 
raffled  to  employees.  Proceeds 
go  to  making  up  a  shortage  from 
a  recent  editorial  department 
party,  and  to  establish  a  flower 
fund.  Only  250  tickets  at  $1 
each  were  sold. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Le.ster,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager  in  charge  of  office — to 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times.  Paul  Mahoney,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  charge  of  sales 
— to  general  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  outside  classified 
sales.  Mildred  Renstrom, 
formerly  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  charge  of 
telephone  sales  —  to  general 
telephone  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  classified  telephone 
operations. 

*  *  * 


Miss.  Valley  CAMs 
Set  for  Chi  Parley 

Chicago 

An  added  starter  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  22nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  will  be  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  how  to  maintain  real 
estate  linage  in  the  face  of  real¬ 
tors  closing  their  offices  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  CAMs 
will  meet  here  at  the  Hotel  La¬ 
Salle,  Feb.  22-23.  George  Dodea, 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  is  program  chairman.  He 
has  arranged  for  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Sunday  closing  of 
real  estate  offices.  Warren 
Perry,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  will  head  the  panel, 
assisted  by  Harold  McOsker, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 
Leroy  Tabbert,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  and  Ernest  Roberts, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

Another  feature  will  be  a 
classified  “buzz  session’’  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Dodea  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Richter,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press.  Lois  Naylor,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  is  handling  pro¬ 
gram  arrangements  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  supervisors  who  will  meet 
here  with  the  CAMs. 


Hunt  Appointed 

Neenah,  Wis. 
M.  L.  Hunt,  sales  manager  of 
the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany,  Coosa  Pines,  Alabama, 
has  been  appointed  southern  dis¬ 
trict  representative  for  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation.  He 
succeeds  the  late  G.  L.  DuBois. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  been  associated 
with  Kimberly-Clark  since  1941 
and  with  Coosa  River  Newsprint 
Company  since  1949. 

• 

Trucks  Waslietl 

Cleveland 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  News,  has  installed 
an  automatic  drive-through 
washing  device  for  circulation 
trucks.  The  installation  washes 
the  146-truck  fieet  daily.  Wash¬ 
ing  time  for  each  vehicle  is 
three  minutes. 

• 

$30,000  Extra 

Anderson,  S.  C. 
Fringe  benefits,  retirement 
provisions  and  cash  bonuses  for 
members  of  the  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail  personnel  for  1957 
will  exceed  $50,000,  according  to 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher. 


L.  K.  Cramb,  75,  editor  of  the 
Fairbury  (Neb.)  Journal  — 
plans  to  file  as  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  from 
Nebraska’s  First  District. 

«  *  * 

Sam  Jensen,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal — to  the  Army  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. 

*  *  « 

E.  Joseph  Toucet,  reporter 
ior  the  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily 
Courier — to  city  clerk. 

*  *  « 

Benjamin  Zaiger,  Chelsea 
(Mass.)  Record  —  honored  for 
his  45  years  with  the  newspaper. 
He  is  superintendent  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Mayer,  editor  in 
chief  of  Le  Petite  Journal,  Mon¬ 
treal — left  after  24  years  as 
head  of  the  sports  department. 

♦  *  * 

Whitley  Austin,  editor  of 
the  Salina  (Kas.)  Journal  — 
elected  to  the  Kansas  state  board 
of  regents,  succeeding  Oscar 
Stauffer,  publisher  of  the 
Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journal. 
*  *  * 

Everest  P.  Derthick,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — elected  president 
of  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland, 
succeeding  Tom  Boardman, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 


John  Ludway  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Rayon  Corp.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio — to  the  art  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

•  *  ♦ 

Roberta  Gaal,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
—  now  personality  publicist- 
writer  with  the  Constance  Hope 
Public  Relations  office. 

•  •  * 

Patricia  Mason,  reporter  of 
the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  the  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  I,ake  Erie 
Marine  Corps  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion  for  her  efforts  to  brighten 
the  life  of  a  14-year-old  boy, 
whose  swimming  accident  hurt 
his  chances  of  becoming  a 
Marine. 

•  •  * 

Marilyn  Swanton,  member 
of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  her  alma  mater,  Ohio 
University,  Athens — to  the  so¬ 
ciety  department  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

William  Fielder,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News — to  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

♦  ♦  * 

Grant  Gower,  Tom  Dietz, 
Emery  Barter  and  Gary  Wol- 
gamott — new  additions  to  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 


On  TVA's 
25th 

Anniversary 


.  .  .  it  is  fitting  to  recall  the  words  of  the  late  Senator 
George  Norris,  who  wrote: 

“The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  does  produce,  in  my 
judgment,  the  maximum  benefits  which  come  from  the 
proper  development  of  an  entire  waterway  as  one  system. 
It  does  check  and  avert  devastating  floods  in  all  of  their 
economic  waste.  It  does  allay  the  forces  of  erosion  of  the 
land,  and  permit  reforestation.  It  does  provide  cheap  water 
transportation.  It  does  produce  enormous  quantities  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  lighting  the  rural  homes  and  the  cities  and  for 
national  defense. 

“It  represents  the  first  attempt  in  history  to  coordinate  all 
of  these  resources.” 

When  TVA  observes  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
on  May  18  of  this  year,  Americans  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  achievements  made  by  this  unique  Fed¬ 
eral  corporation. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Chdttaooogi  2  Tenneisee 
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Zoning  Ends 
Without  Loss, 
Editor  Says 

Los  Angeles 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  life¬ 
time  of  newspapering  marked  by 
a  succession  of  city  editorships 
had  taken  Hugh  A.  Lewis  to 
within  a  year  of  retirement. 

Today  he  occupies  the  editor’s 
chair  in  the  offices  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror-News,  bom  as 
a  tabloid  just  a  decade  ago  and 
subsequently  merged  with  a 
stricken  competitor. 

The  assignment  facing  him 
is  to  doctor  the  still-struggling 
afternoon  daily  into  a  healthy 
companion  of  the  pride  of  the 
Times-Mii-ror  Company,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Within  its  brief  span  the  Mir¬ 
ror-News  has  developed  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  strength 
quite  rare  for  this  area  of  news- 
papering.  Yet  it  still  needs  as¬ 
sistance  from  its  morning 
brother,  the  Times,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  has  problems. 

A  “Pushy  Guy” 

These  he  proposes  to  solve 
a  few  at  a  time,  Mr.  Lewis  con¬ 
fided  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
That  in  itself  is  against  the 
grain,  he  admits.  He  confesses 
he  himself  is  inclined  to  be  a 
“pushy  guy.” 

First  major  decision  was  to 
end  the  zoned  editions  of  the 
M-N.  These  had  been  developed 
at  great  effort.  One  zoned  edi¬ 
tion  already  was  paying  for  it¬ 
self.  There  was  opposition  to 
the  move,  it  was  learned.  Man¬ 
agement  upheld  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  and  prompt  action  was 
taken. 

The  results  were  negligible, 
Mr.  Lewis  reported.  There  were 
a  few  let’  rs  from  area  political 


consin  weekly  as  a  lad  and,  at 
23,  became  editor  when  the 
weekly  entered  the  daily  field. 
He  supplemented  his  income 
with  corresponding  for  four 
metropolitan  newspapers,  and 
found  the  users  of  his  reports 
could  not  compete  with  the 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News'  o\vti 
stories  which  he  and  two  assist¬ 
ants  prepared. 

“A  lot  of  little  things”  are 
planned  for  the  Mirror-News, 
the  64-year-old  veteran  advised. 

Some  new  tjq^e  faces,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  a  new  name  plate  and  new 
photo  techniques  were  among 
the  steps  taken  since  his  sud¬ 
den  transferral  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  late  in  October. 

More  important,  the  location 
of  departments  and  certain  fea¬ 
tures  has  been  standardized. 
These  are  now  in  the  same  part 
of  the  paper  daily.  The  society 
section  has  become  the  women’s 
section. 

Photos  Emphusized 

“I  like  pictures,”  the  editor 
advised.  He  underscored  the  re¬ 
mark  because  the  picture  page 
has  been  eliminated  for  space 
conditions.  But  a  half-page  has 
been  retained  for  photos,  and 
every  page  is  well  illustrated. 

While  the  nameplate  has  been 
redesigned  since  he  transferred 
over  from  the  Times,  he  is  hope¬ 
ful  of  an  improved  design.  Two 
models  are  on  his  desk,  and  he’s 
tried  out  a  score  of  others. 

“One  day  I’ll  get  the  one  I 
want,  take  it  to  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  if  he  approves,  drop  it  on 
page  one  and  let  it  go,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

30  Revisions  in  a  Day 

Bud  Lewis  also  likes  careful 
makeup.  He’s  a  stickler  for 
headlines  that  say  things  tersely 
and  directly,  and  he  revised  30 
in  a  single  day’s  edition. 

His  other  likes,  it  was  learned, 
include  short  stories — “the  ones 


Obituary 

Frank  Hayes  Worstall,  66, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate 
for  the  past  five  and  a  half 
years,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
months;  Dec.  10. 

*  * 

Alfred  R.  Boys,  50,  business 
manager  of  the  Plymouth  (Ind.) 
Pilot-News,  after  being  ill  a 
year  with  leukemia;  Dec.  24. 
He  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Pilot  company,  which  owns  the 
newspaper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dick  Hender.son,  77,  staff 
member  of  the  Lemon  Grove 
(Calif.)  Review  three  years  be¬ 
fore  retiring  in  October,  and 
previously  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  News  and  Blythe 
(Calif.)  Herald;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

John  McHugh  Stuart,  72, 
former  aviation  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  after  a  long 
illness;  Dec.  23.  He  had  been  a 
newspapennan  for  neaidy  50 
years  when  he  retired  in  1955. 
He  covered  various  European 
capitals  for  newspapers  during 
and  immediately  after  World 
War  1.  After  a  period  in  public 
relations,  he  joined  the  Times 
in  1944. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edwin  R.  Horn,  50,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  newspa¬ 
pers  where  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  31  years;  Dec.  23. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Snyder,  26,  sports 
editor  of  the  State  College  (Pa.) 
Centre  Daily  Times,  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  accident;  Dec.  21. 
His  column  “Rambling  Thru 
Sports”  had  appeared  almost 
daily  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half. 

<i>  *  « 

Charles  C.  Burges,  54,  editor 
of  Milbank  (S.  D.)  Herald- Ad¬ 
vance;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 


ber  of  1956,  he  was  with  the  i 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  for  three  years. 

«  *  . 

Thomas  Cooper  Shotwell, 

90,  former  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
after  a  long  illness,  Dec.  13. 

He  started  with  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times  Star,  later  going 
to  the  Post.  He  then  joined  the 
Netv  York  Evening  Journal. 
His  financial  column  w'as  pub¬ 
lished  in  500  newspapers.  'They 
caused  several  refonns  in  Wall 
Street.  He  later  went  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  then 
did  publicity  work.  He  retired 
to  write  for  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate.  I 

Gladys  Baker  Patrick,  57, 
former  newspaperwoman  and  , 
author;  Dec.  17.  She  first  worked 
for  the  Metropolis,  predecessor 
of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  also  worked  for  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald 
and  the  New  York  Times.  Dur¬ 
ing  1934  and  1935  she  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Times  and 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Harris  Head,  79, 
drama  critic  for  the  old  New 
York  Herald  and  former  press  f 
agent  for  David  Belasco;  Dec.  j 
26.  He  was  drama  critic  for  the  1 
Herald  1914  until  1920. 

* .  *  ♦ 

H.  Tracy  Snelling,  45,  a  I 
fonner  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
committed  suicide  by  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning;  Dec.  13.  He  ; 
had  been  a  PnefeZo  (Colo.)  Chief-  j 

tain  and  Star-Journal  reporter  | 

the  past  five  years.  I 

*  ( 

New  Publisher  Finds 

Profits  Necessary 

Thomas  Braden,  editor  and  . 
publisher  of  the  Oceanside  1 
(Cali  f.)  Blade  -  Tribune,  a  . 
former  government  official  in 
Washington,  tells  “How  I  Be-  ; 


officials  and  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  yet  circulation  held 
unchanged,  he  advised. 

As  the  result  of  the  “not  more 
than  a  dozen”  cancellations,  Mr. 
Lewis  now  wonders  if  zoning 
has  not  been  over-estimated  as 
the  method  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  standing  off  the 
growing  competition  of  fringe 
city  newspapers. 

“Not  that  I’m  much  of  an 
authority,”  the  editor  added 
quickly.  He  has  read  a  few  ar¬ 
ticles  on  zoning  and  he  has 
studied  the  development  care¬ 
fully,  he  admitted. 


Lewis’  Viewpoint 


His  basic  reasoning  goes  back 
to  the  era  when  he  joined  a  Wis- 


that  say  it  better  in  fewer 
words.”  He  also  believes  that  the 
Times’  surge  to  the  front  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  “little 
features”  developed  under  the 
editorship  of  L.  D.  Hotchkiss. 

Basic  stress  will  be  on  news, 
Mr.  Lewis  emphasized.  During 
his  city  editorship  he  doubled 
the  city  room  reporting  staff 
of  the  Times  to  more  than  50 
reporters  and  insists  that  in  re¬ 
porting  lies  the  strength  of  a 
newspaper. 

“There’s  nothing  so  comfort¬ 
ing  to  a  city  editor  as  knowing 
he  has  a  half  dozen  men  on 
hand,  all  the  time,  each  capable 
of  writing  a  top  story  on  any¬ 
thing  that  develops,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 


Albert  W.  Bailey,  68,  for¬ 
merly  with  newspapers  in  De¬ 
troit,  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  of 
a  heart  attack. 


Edward  M.  Ruttenber,  74, 
reporter  and  columnist  for  Fair- 
child  Publications  Inc.,  New 
York;  Dec.  18.  Until  he  became 
ill  last  summer,  he  wrote  a 
column,  “Ruttenber  Says,”  con¬ 
cerning  retail  business.  He 
worked  for  the  old  New  York 
Herald  and  the  cable  desk  of 
the  Associated  Press  prior  to 
joining  Fairchild  in  1919. 


Kurt  Rohde,  26,  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
of  leukemia;  Dec.  22.  Before 
going  to  Milwaukee  in  Septem- 


came  a  Reactionary”  in  an 
article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  Jan.  4. 

Mr.  Braden  explains  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  meeting  a  payroll. 
He  added  a  Sunday  edition  to 
his  small  daily,  increased  the 
number  of  pages,  improved  it 
editorially  and  doubled  the  cir¬ 
culation.  But  by  the  fifth  month, 
the  paper  was  losing  $6,000  a 
month.  By  casting  aside  his 
government  training  and  pay¬ 
ing  strict  attention  to  profit¬ 
making  he  finally  has  it  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  black. 

To  constantly  count  the  cost 
and  make  a  success  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  he  reports  he  had  to  be¬ 
come  “a  full-time,  penny-pinch¬ 
ing,  soulless,  jet-black  recrea¬ 
tionary.” 
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Cereal  and  Milk  is 
Low  in  Dietary  Fat 


Few  foods  at  such  low  cost  can  better  the 
nutritional  composition  of  the  cereal  and 
milk  serving  and  as  shown  below  it  is  low  in 
dietary  fat.  Thus  it  merits  inclusion  in  low- 
fat  diets. 


The  cereal  and  milk  serving  is  a  good  source 
of  many  nutrients  and  furnishes  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  daily  needs  of  protein,  im¬ 
portant  B  vitamins,  and  essential  minerals. 
Served  with  nonfat  milk,  the  fat  content  is 
very  low.* 


Nutritive  Composition 

of  Average 

Cereal  Serving 

Cereal,  1  oz. 
Whole  Milk,4oz. 
Segar,  1  teaspoon 

Cereal** 

1  oz. 

Whole  Milk 

4  oz. 

Svgor 

1  teaspoon 

Calories . 

203 

104 

83 

16 

Protein . 

7.3  gm. 

3.1  gm. 

4.2  gm. 

Fat . 

5.3  gm. 

0.6  gm. 

4.7  gm.* 

Carbohydrate . . 

32.2  gm. 

22  gm. 

6.0  gm. 

4.2  gm. 

Calcium . 

.  0.169  gm. 

0.025  gm. 

0.144  gm. 

Iron . 

1.5  mg. 

1.4  mg. 

0.1  mg. 

Vitamin  A . 

195  I.U. 

— 

195  I.U. 

Thiamine . 

0.16  mg. 

0.12  mg. 

0.04  mg. 

Riboflavin . 

0.25  mg. 

0.04  mg. 

0.21  mg. 

Niacin . 

1.4  mg. 

1 .3  mg. 

0.1  mg. 

Ascorbic  Acid .  . . 

1.5  mg. 

— 

1.5  mg. 

Cholesterol . 

16.4  mg. 

0 

16.4  mg.* 

*Nonfal  (fkim)  milk,  4  oi.,  raducai  th*  Fat  valu*  to  0.1  gm.  ond  lh«  Cholatlarol  valu*  to  0.35  mg. 
**Batad  on  compotila  ovarag*  of  brtakfatt  cortals  on  dry  woighi  basis. 


Bou'ts,  A.  <UP.,  and  Church,  C.  F.:  Food  Values  efPartions  Commonly  Used.  8sh  ed.  Philadelphia:  A.  deP.  Bowes.  1938. 
Cereal  Inssilule,  Inc.:  The  nutritional  Contribution  of  Breakfast  Cereals.  Chicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  1936. 

Hayes,  0.  B.,  and  Rose,  G.  K.:  Supplementary  Food  Composition  Table.  J.  Am.  Dietet.  A.  33:26,  1937. 
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CIRCULATION 


Higher  Prices  Mean 
Harder  Selling  Ahead 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(Second  of  Two  Articles) 

Higher  prices  and  harder  sub¬ 
scription  selling  are  the  “order 
of  the  day”  as  circulation  man¬ 
agers  prepare  for  1958. 

Higher  prices  will  be  a  virtual 
necessity  for  those  papers  not 
having  raised  their  rates  during 
1957.  Those  who  have,  will  find 
that  more  “hard  sell”  will  be 
needed  if  papers  are  to  increase 
their  circulation  coverage. 

Views  on  “what’s  ahead”  w’ere 
voiced  by  circulation  executives 
polled  by  E&P  in  a  cross-section 
sui-vey.  There  was  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  what  effect 
the  current  employment  situa¬ 
tion  may  have  on  circulation  ex¬ 
pansion.  Some  see  the  possibility 
of  a  leveling  off  period,  while 
others  say  increased  home  build¬ 
ing  in  their  areas  may  well  lead 
to  circulation  increases. 

Present  Pattern 

George  W.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh 


(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  who  as 
president  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
has  had  the  advantage  of  visit¬ 
ing  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  stated: 

“Present  pattern  indicates 
higher  prices  in  virtually  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  into  producing  a 
newspaper — and  this  of  course 
includes  labor. 

“It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  all  Circulation  Managers,  as 
well  as  members  of  their  depart¬ 
ment  to  aid  in  creating  new  in¬ 
come.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  control 
cost. 

“At  this  time  we  believe  few 
newspapers  are  faced  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  curtailment  of  so-called 
fringe  circulation.  In  some  cases 
‘All  Other’  circulation  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  advertiser,  and  at 
increased  circulation  rates  such 
circulation  can  be  maintained. 
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“We  do  not  feel  major  expan¬ 
sion  of  circulation  territory  will 
be  in  order  during  1958.  If  cur¬ 
rent  employment  and  general 
conditions  can  be  used  as  a  ‘Rule 
of  Measure’  we  may  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  ‘leveling  of  living’ 
period. 

“Objective  viewing  is  one 
thing  but  we  fear  for  the  news¬ 
paper  executive  who  approaches 
1958  burdened  with  the  thoughts 
of  minor  reduction  in  employ¬ 
ment;  lower  earnings  created  by 
less  overtime  hours  and  the  fact 
automobile  registrations  are 
down  and  steel  is  operating  at 
a  lower  capacity  than  in  past 
years. 

“The  New  Year  brings  new 
thoughts.  We  must  break  away 
from  some  of  the  formulas  of 
the  past  and  not  be  satisfied  with 
KEEPING  IN  STEP— rather  it 
will  require  a  STEP  AHEAD.” 

Upward  Trend 

James  H.  Goniian,  circulation 
director  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  said  circulations  on  most 
Gannett  papers  have  generally 
shown  an  upward  trend,  al¬ 
though  recently  some  of  the 
liapers  has  increased  their  price 
to  7  cents  daily  and  40  cents  a 
week,  home  delivered. 

“The  losses  after  three  weeks 
have  averaged  about  3  per  cent,” 
said  Mr.  Gorman.  “It  is  our  plan 
after  the  first  of  the  year  to 
put  on  a  few  carrier  trip  con¬ 
tests  in  an  effort  to  regain  some 
of  the  losses.  I  firmly  believe 
that  home  delivery  losses  will  be 
regained  rather  quickly,  but  the 
dealer  and  street  losses  will  take 
longer  to  recoup. 

“I  believe  that  in  1958  most 
newspapers  will  be  forced  to  go 
to  7  cents  a  copy,  and  some  per¬ 
haps  even  to  10  cents,”  he  added. 
“The  higher  prices  are  forced 
by  the  ever-increasing  costs  of 
running  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  these  costs  will 
have  to  be  watched  carefully  and 
controlled  as  far  as  possible.  A 
better  editorial  product  makes 
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for  easier  sales.  As  for  contests,  ' 

I  prefer  carrier  contests  to  read¬ 
er  contests  in  the  belief  that  the 
circulation  gained  this  way  is  i 
retained.  Most  newspapers  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  suburban  area  as  the  | 
area  itself  expands.  Fringe  cir¬ 
culation  is  at  the  mercy  of  costs. 
When  costs  become  prohibitive, 
this  circulation  must  be  cut  off." 

Subscription  Selling 

James  M.  Rankin,  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capital  and  StaU 
Journal,  believes  that  in  1958 
the  emphasis  on  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  many  localities  will 
switch  from  price  increases  and 
curtailment  of  expensive  promo¬ 
tions  to  “down-right  hard  sub¬ 
scription  selling.” 

Newspapers  still  have  need  for 
more  revenue,  he  said,  but  are 
faced  with  “mounting  sales  re¬ 
sistance  which  must  be  neutral¬ 
ized  if  there  isn’t  to  be  a  notice¬ 
able  loss  in  over-all  circulation.” 

“This  mushrooming  sales  re¬ 
sistance  is  occasioned  by  the 
drop  in  the  general  economy  of 
the  country,  and  increasing  com¬ 
petition  for  the  reader’s  time,  all 
resulting  in  more  and  more 
families  limiting  themselves  to 
one  newspaper,”  said  Mr.  Ran¬ 
kin,  who  continued: 

“The  newspaper  industry  will 
in  the  coming  year  still  have 
need  for  more  revenue,  but  it 
will  be  faced  with  ever  mounting 
subscription  sales  resistance  j 
which  must  be  neutralized  if 
there  isn’t  to  be  a  noticeable,  if 
not  alarming,  loss  in  over-all 
circulation.  This  mushrooming 
sales  resistance  is  occasioned  by 
the  drop  in  the  general  economy 
of  the  country,  and  increasing 
competition  for  the  readers’ 
time,  all  resulting  in  more  and 
more  families  limiting  them¬ 
selves  to  one  newspaper. 

“Newspapers  with  substantial 
country  or  rural  circulation  have 
and  will  continue  to  find  their 
hardest  fight  in  this  field  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constantly  dropping 
farm  population.  A  circulation 
loss  in  the  rural  field  is  inevi¬ 
table  and  all  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  hold  it  to  an  absolute  mini-  | 
mum. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  circulation  manager  must 
look  to  the  editorial  department 
to  produce  a  newspaper  with  an 
ever-increasing  appeal  to  the 
general  public.  More  newspaper 
space  must  be  given  to  sports, 
society,  and  the  leisure-time  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  constantly 
growing  in  importance  in  each 
family  group.” 

Good  Product 

A  good  editorial  product,  plus 
sound  promotion  coupled  with 
the  increasing  number  of  family 
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homes,  are  bound  to  add  up  to  eral  circulation  situation  is  con- 
greater  circulation  for  most  cerned.  Telling  of  his  paper’s 
newspapers,  according  to  M  E.  experience,  he  said : 

Fisher,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  “We  raised  our  home  delivery 
Star  and  Tribune.  rates  the  first  day  of  October 

He  noted  how  home  delivery  froii'  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  month 
service  has  increased  in  the  raised  our  single  copy  price. 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  Sunday  only,  fr^  15c  to  20c 
following  a  hike  in  the  single  November  1.  Our  experience 

copy  price  to  7c  a  year  ago  by  shown  so  far,  losses  of 

the  Star  and  Tribune.  At  that  slightly  over  1%  and  as  for  re¬ 
time  H-D  rates  were  not  in-  gaining  those  losses,  we  have 
creased,  but  single  copy  sales  I’ogained  some  so  far  and  I  am 
dropped  off  and  still  show  a  optimistic  that  we  will  have  all 
small  loss  in  total  sales,  mom-  losses  back  before  the 

ing  and  evening.  yoar. 

“I  suspect  that  there  will  be  Major  Objeriives 

a  substantial  number  of  in¬ 
creases  in  newspaper  circulation  anticipate  that  we  will 

prices  across  the  country  in  sometime,  whether  it  will  be  m 
1958,”  said  Mr.  Fisher.  "How-  or  not  I  can  t  say  at  this 

ever,  this  isn’t  necessarily  the  time,  have  to  increase  our  single 
only  solution.  The  price  increase  copy  daily  prices  with  a  corre- 
must  be  preceded  by  a  strict  re-  spending  adjustment  in  our 

view  of  circulation  expenses  and - 

elimination  of  expense  that  does 
not  contribute  to  the  product, 
seiwice  and  sales  effort. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  1958 
offers  great  opportunities  for  I  I 
the  wise,  prudent  and  far-see-  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

ing  circulation  manager.  First 
of  all,  it  is  vital  that  he  main¬ 
tain  the  very  best  possible  cir-  m  ■ 
culation  organization.  A  good 
team  with  good  morale  and  '  I  flj| 
spirit  is  substantially  more  than  III 
half  the  battle.  Certainly  there  H I  I 
can  be  no  letdowm  in  service 
and  editorial  product.  It  seems 
to  me  that  newspaper  delivery 
service  must  have  more  atten- 
tion  than  ever  before.  Subscrib-  '  B  B  B 

ers  are  paying  more  than  ever  B  B  B 

before  for  their  newspapers  and  B  B  B  B 

are  entitled  to  the  very  best  |  | 

product  and  the  very  best  serv¬ 
ice.  Most  families  are  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  _  ■ 
newspaper  accompanied  by  good  ^Ll^ 
service.  T 1^  jl^l  V 

“I  think  there’s  no  question  III  I 

that  as  metropolitan  areas  fur-  It  I  IHI 

ther  expand  through  the  move¬ 
ment  of  city  families  into  the 
suburban  areas,  newspapers  will  mHIk  _ 

,  be  expected  to  expand  their  ^^1 
i  homo  delivery  areas.  It’s  a  mat-  B  B^^B^TIr 
j  ter  of  record  that  families  mov-  BB 1"^  I  I 
ing  into  suburbia  expect  the  BfB  III 
1  same  newspaper  service,  electric 
f  service,  telephone  service  that 
they  previously  enj'oyed  in  cen- 
tral  cities.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  other  delivery  costs  continue 
to  rise,  the  ability  of  newspapers 
to  service  fringe  areas  at  a  rea- 
wnable  expense  will  be  an  ever  | 
increasing  problem. 

Optimistic  View 

From  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  some  cities  have  felt  the  The  friendly  F 
pinch  as  a  result  of  curtailment  •  j  , 

in  defense  spending,  Elbert  H.  OTOWing  (ldveTt\ 

Baker  II,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Story,  BrOi 
t^ews  Tribune,  voiced  an  opti-  |  j  . 

I  mistic  outlook  as  far  as  the  gen-  advertising,  by 
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home  delivery  price. 

“Undoubtedly  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  facing  circulation  man¬ 
agers  are  first,  more  net  revenue 
due  to  considerable  increase  in 
cost  of  operation,  mileage  rates, 
wages,  white  paper,  etc.  This 
should  result  in  sharper  cost 
control  and  more  stringent  ad¬ 
herence  to  budget  programs.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  striving  for 
a  better  editorial  product,  but 
we  here  in  Tacoma  do  not  rely 
too  much  on  contests  to  improve 
our  circulation  figure.  Rather, 
we  concentrate  on  a  day  to  day 
basis  by  selling  our  product  and 
giving  better  service  if  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  Also,  we  have  in  the 
past,  and  may  in  the  future,  cur¬ 
tail  some  of  our  efforts  in  the 
fringe  areas  to  corkcentrate  more 
strongly  in  our  retail  trading 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  is 
making  plans  to  sell  more  news¬ 
papers  in  1958  than  during  the 
past  year,  according  to  Walter 
Aronoff,  circulation  director. 
The  Times,  like  other  Detroit 
papers,  sells  for  7c  daily  and 
20c  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Aronoff  set  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  major  objectives  for  cir¬ 
culation  managers  generally: 

“(1)  More  circulation. 

“(2),  More  net  revenue. 

“(3)  Sharper  cost  controls. 
Because  of  steadily  increasing 
costs  in  operating  a  newspaper 
circulation  department,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  first  be  evaluated  as  to 
necessity  and  productivity. 

"(4)  Better  editorial  product 
supplemented  with  sound,  popu¬ 
lar  public  contests  to  introduce 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


more  people  read 
the  daily 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

than  any  other 
Detroit  newspaper^ 


ABC  PIBLISNERS'  STATEMENTS,  9/30/57 


The  friendly  FREE  PRESS,  Detroit's  only  morning  newspaper— and  the  fastest- 
growing  advertising  medium  in  Americans  Motor  Empire— is  represented  nationally 
by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  (with  offices  in  10  principal  cities)  and,  for  retail 
advertising,  by  George  Molloy,  New  York 
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Higher  Prices 

{Continued  from  page  33) 


the  improved  product  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  audience  of  new  readers. 

'5)  Further  expansion  of 
circulation  serwice  into  new  su¬ 
burban  developments  is  a  must. 
Whether  a  newspaper  should 
also  concentrate  circulation- 
buildinp  efforts  in  so-called 
fringe  areas  is  a  decision  de¬ 
pending  on  local  competition  and 
special  conditions  in  those 
areas.” 

Sharper  Cost  Controls 

From  a  Canadian,  L.  T.  Col- 
vey  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
came  this  outlook  for  1958: 

“I  expect  the  steady  circula¬ 
tion  growth  which  this  newspa¬ 
per  has  experienced  during  the 
past  several  years  to  continue 
in  1958.  The  population  of  the 
area  is  increasing  as  is  popular 
acceptance  of  ‘good’  newspapers. 

‘‘I  believe,  however,  that  the 
going  will  be  tougher  in  1958 
and  progress  will  require  a  con¬ 
tinually  improved  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  to  meet  the  ever  growing 
competition  for  the  readers’  time 


United  Press 


THE  3-FOR-1  SERVICE 


and  attention  and  more  ‘hard¬ 
sell’  and  efficient  distribution  by 
circulation  departments. 

“To  meet  the  challenge  of 
spiraling  costs,  aside  from 
higher  prices,  also  in  prospect, 
circulators  will  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  more 
net  revenue. 

“It  behooves  him  to  sharpen 
cost  controls,  avoid  loose  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  returns,  costly  con¬ 
tests  and  other  forms  of  uneco¬ 
nomic  circulation  stimulants. 
While  the  development  of  new 
circulation  must  continue,  such 
effort  should  be  confined  to  es¬ 
tablished  areas  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  expand  territories  re¬ 
sisted,  where  unwarranted  dis¬ 
tribution  and  maintenance  costs 
result.” 

• 

Newsdealers  Held 
In  Obscenity  Drive 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  Kahr  and  Leon  JIo- 
dill,  operating  as  the  Hamilton 
News  Company,  largest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  in  upstate  New  York, 
are  among  those  named  in  in¬ 
dictments  returned  by  an  Al¬ 
bany  County  grand  jury  inves¬ 
tigating  the  distribution  of 
obscene  literature. 

Mr.  Kahr  pleaded  innocent  and 
was  released  in  85,000  bail.  His 
trial  is  expected  soon. 

Also  named  in  the  indictments 
were  Bantam  Books  and  John 
O’Hara,  whose  best-seller  “Ten 
North  Frederick”  was  specifical¬ 
ly  cited. 

• 

Editorial  Rebounds 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

A  rock  wrapped  in  a  section 
of  an  editorial  page  of  the  Green 


Circulation 
Men  Attend 
API  Seminar 

Methods  of  increasing  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  improving  de¬ 
partment  efficiency  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  by  circulation  managers 
at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute’s  circulation  seminar  to  be 
held  at  Columbia  University  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  6. 

The  members,  who  come  from 
19  states  and  Ontario,  are: 

Raymond  Bracci,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day; 

Eric  C.  Brenning,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen; 

Odell  L.  Burkette,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledg¬ 
er-Star; 

Kenneth  W.  Carrithers,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star; 

Robert  D.  Evans,  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald; 

Jerry  E.  Flanagan,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times-News; 

Paul  H.  Freischlag,  Carbon- 
dale  (Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan; 

Raymond  D.  Harting,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  R.  M.  Higgin¬ 
botham,  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Record;  Irving  W.  Hillstrom, 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette  ; 

Helge  Holm,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post; 

Everette  W.  Johnson,  DeLand 
(Fla.)  Sun  News; 

J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel; 

Alvin  A.  Korach,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press; 

George  Lee,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
A  fro- A  merican ; 


MENNEN  AWARD— William  G. 
Mennen  Jr.  (right),  president, 
Mennen  Baby  Foundation,  pre¬ 
sents  the  1957  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  baby  care  to 
Herbert  R.  Meeker,  Scolare,  Meek¬ 
er  &  Scott,  representatives  for  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune.  The 
Tribune  was  honored  for  feature 
on  mouth-to-mouth  technique  of 
artificial  respiration. 


Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 

N.  J.;  James  C.  Dahlberg,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar; 
Day  W.  Gilliland,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal  and 
Lancaster  New  Era;  David 
Henes,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server;  George  W.  Hicks,  Pitts-  L 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette ;  Ray-  " 
mond  E.  Houk,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News;  Jack  F. 
Patterson,  Washington  (D.  C.)  j 
Post  and  Times  Herald;  and  j 
Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  ! 
(Ohio)  Enquirer.  j 

The  seminar  will  be  conducted  ' 
by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  In-  j 
stitute  Director. 


Bay  Press-Gazette,  was  thrown  John  J,  MacDonald,  Logans- 
through  a  window  pane  of  the  port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  and 
daily’s  business  office  at  night  Press; 

after  the  paper  had  published  Edward  H.  McAvoy,  New 

an  editorial  on  racial  and  relig-  York  Times;  A.  P.  McCool,  Cam- 

ious  discrimination.  The  edi-  den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post; 
torial  had  been  marked  with  Delmar  P.  Magoon,  Greenfield 
green  crayon.  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette; 

-  Bernard  T.  Mahoney,  Roches- 

ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 

Stanley  J.  Osmanski  Provi- 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin 
and  Providence  Sunday  Jour- 

David  Pasternak,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 

James  F.  Roe,  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News- Argus; 


Reward  for  Cheer 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  con¬ 
ducted  its  fourth  annual 
“Search  for  Santa’s  Cheeriest 
Helper.”  It  awarded  daily  $60 
gift  certificates  to  clerks,  mail 
carriers  and  others  who  serve 
the  public  during  the  Christmas 
season.  From  the  daily  win¬ 
ners,  two  finalists  were  chosen. 
Each  received  $1,000  gift  cer¬ 
tificates. 


•  World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 
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Paper  for  Youth 
Proves  Popular 


By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco 
A  newspaper’s  special  news¬ 
paper  has  become  an  established 
feature  in  the  schools  of  four 
Northern  California  counties 
and  is  now  well  into  its  third 
years  of  operation. 

This  is  Review  of  the  Week, 
a  four-page  standard  size  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  publish'^d  by  the 
Son  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Cir¬ 
culation  continues  above  the 
50,000  mark,  and  has  been  from 
50,000  to  60,000  since  its  be¬ 


ginning. 

The  Review  provides  reports 
on  current  events  for  the  use 
of  grammar,  junior  high  and 
high  school  students.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  on  written  request,  to 
all  public  and  parochial  schools. 

Popularity  of  the  publication 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  has  expanded  its  original 
services.  It  is  now  used  in  na¬ 
turalization  classes.  The  Review 
also  goes  into  the  State  camps 
for  juvenile  offenders. 


Educator's  View 
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“This  is  an  honest  attempt 
of  a  local  newspaper  to  render 
a  service  to  our  schools,”  Dr. 
Harold  Spears,  superintendent 
of  education  for  San  Francisco, 
said  in  describing  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin’s  product. 

Other  educators  have  similar¬ 
ly  evaluated  the  product  which 
first  appeared  in  September, 
1955.  Consistent  users  from  the 
start  have  been  the  schools  of 
Marin,  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara  counties,  in  addition  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  Review  is  produced  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  marking 
the  regular  edition  of  the  Call- 
Bulletin  daily  for  type  that  is 
to  be  held,  and  then  using  this 
material  in  a  four-page  adless 
section  weekly.  The  regular 
masthead  and  the  customary 
head  type  faces  are  used. 

The  50,000-plus  copies  are  run 
off  Fridays  after  the  pages 
have  been  laid  out  by  Donald  J. 
Wood  and  the  completed  product 
has  been  approved  by  James 
McLean,  managing  editor. 

Distribution  is  by  circulation 
department  trucks  or  by  mail. 
The  bundles  requested  by  the 
various  schools  are  available 
Mondays  throughout  the  school 
year. 


a  public  service  for  young 
Americans,  to  train  students  to 
look  to  newspapers  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  current  affairs,  and 
to  educate  students  to  think  of 
the  Call-Bulletin  when  they 
think  of  newspapers. 

The  schools  have  found  more 
uses  than  originally  envisioned. 
As  a  result  all  three  factors 
have  broadened. 

The  basic  use  for  the  Review 
is  as  a  supplemental  reference 
for  English,  journalism,  history, 
civics  and  social  science  classes. 
Some  instructors  now  use  the 
special  newspaper  for  word 
study.  Others  utilize  it  as  the 
source  of  material  for  class  re¬ 
ports  by  students. 

“Our  youth  newspaper  has 
captured  the  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  of  students,  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in 
our  circulation  area,”  Lee  Ettel- 
son,  publisher,  reports  with 
pardonable  pride. 

“It  has  done  so  because  this 
promotion  is  performing  a  real 
service,  to  our  schools  and  to 
our  students.  Its  wide  accept¬ 
ance  verifies  this  statement,”  he 
explained. 


“Our  Own  Paper*' 


Triple  Objective 

The  program  was  begun  with 
a  three-point  objective.  The  Re- 
r  view  was  designed  to  perform 
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A  teen  aged  youth  summed 
up  his  reactions  by  observing, 
gleefully,  that  the  Review  “is 
our  own  newspaper.”  School 
principals  used  such  phrases  as 
“a  very  fine  gesture,”  “serves 
a  long  felt  need,”  “a  real  con¬ 
tribution,”  and  “the  editing 
shows  good  taste.” 

Teacher  observations  included 
such  remarks  as  “the  best  kind 
of  current  events  we’ve  seen” 
and  “students  appreciate  up-to- 
dateness”,  the  report  file  shown 
Editor  &  Publisher  showed. 

Contents  of  the  Review  are 
principally  reports  of  local,  state 
and  national  significance.  Youth 
activities  are  stressed.  A  minia¬ 
ture  sports  section  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  are  regular  fea¬ 
tures. 

Today  there’s  more  desirable 
material  to  consider  than  ever 
before,  Mr.  Wood  reports.  This 
comes  partly  from  the  present 
emphasis  on  scientific  events  in 
the  news.  But  the  city  room  it¬ 
self  has  become  more  conscious 
of  news  developments  of  value 
to  youth,  he  believes. 

Tangible  circulation  results 
are  lacking.  But  F.  E.  Howard, 
circulation  director,  now  ranks 
the  Review  as  his  most  valued 
promotional  aid. 
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Hodenfield  Will 
Cover  Education 

G.  K.  Hodenfield  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  AP  staff  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  a  special  writer  to 
cover  news  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  His  stories  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  general  news  wire 
and  in  AP-Newsfeatures. 

Mr.  Hodenfield,  42,  is  a  native 
of  Mystic,  Iowa,  and  attended 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
During  World  War  II  he  helped 
produce  the  first  edition  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Europe 
and  served  the  publication  as 
feature  writer,  sports  editor, 
columnist  and  front-line  cor¬ 
respondent. 

He  joined  the  AP  late  in 
1945.  After  hitches  in  Paris  and 
Germany,  the  latter  including 
coverage  of  the  Nuernberg  war 
crimes  trials,  he  took  over  in 
Vienna  as  chief  of  bureau  in 
October,  1946.  Four  years  later 
he  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  was  assigned  to  the  San 
Francisco  staff.  In  June,  1956, 
he  transferred  to  Washington, 
where  his  most  recent  assign¬ 
ment  has  been  the  Treasury- 
financial  beat. 

As  education  writer  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  Herman  Allen,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  to  become  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  Newsweek. 


Daily  Worker 
May  Suspend 
Publication 

The  National  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  has  recommended  that 
publication  of  the  Daily  Worker, 
Communist  tabloid  in  New  York, 
be  suspended  and  that  the 
Worker,  the  Sunday  edition  is¬ 
sued  on  Friday,  be  continued  as 
a  weekly. 

The  60  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  are  being  polled 
on  the  proposition. 

The  Daily  Worker  steadily 
has  lost  circulation  for  years. 
It  was  reduced  last  October  to 
a  four-page  Monday-through- 
Thursday  paper.  Its  claimed  cir¬ 
culation  then  was  5,574.  The  12- 
page  Sunday  edition,  which  sells 
for  10  cents,  is  now  said  to  have 
a  circulation  of  less  than  12,000. 

John  Gates,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  who  sometimes  has  been 
at  odds  with  the  party  leader¬ 
ship,  said  he  will  fight  for  the 
continued  publication  of  the 
Daily  Worker. 

Rising  costs  were  blamed  by 
the  committee. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROMOTION 


building 
interest 
in  the 
theatre . 


and  readership  for  your  amusement  page! 

You’ll  get  all  this,  plus  a  bunch  of  awfully  happy 
readers  who  will  take  advantage  of  your  news¬ 
paper’s  “Show  Tour.”  After  a  vacation-trip 
featuring  seats  at  a  half-dozen  Broadway  smashes, 
red-carpet  treatment  at  a  New  York  hotel . . . 
plus  all  the  fixin’s — orchids,  sightseeing,  TV  shows, 
boat  trip,  UN  tour,  personal  guide — your 
newspaper's  readers  will  really  love  you.  And  all 
you  have  to  do  is  promote  it  in  your  paper! 


For  comp/ete  details,  writ* 


Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 

INCORPORATED 


23S  Weit  46lh  Street,  New  York  •  JUdtorr  3  5340  •  Bell  Syitem  TWX  NY  1  2424 
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Reviewing  40  Years 
Of  Pulitzer  Prizes 

By  Ray  Er^in 

(This  is  Part  5  of  a  series  on  the  good  name”  of  Phenix 
dealing  with  the  public  service  City. 

performed  by  newspapers  in  the  Volcanic-like  eruptions  were 
last  40  years.  It  is  based  on  a  set  off  by  the  Patterson  assassi- 
study  of  scrapbooks  filed  with  nation.  The  governor  of  Ala- 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  bama  at  last  was  forced  to  de- 
and  now  kept  in  the  Butler  dare  martial  law  and  to  send 
Memorial  Library,  Columbia  troops  to  clean  out  the  joints 
University.)  of  Phenix  City. 


every  social,  economic  and  poli-  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
tical  fiber,”  wrote  Editor  Rob-  sane  wrote  the  Press  that  a 
ert  W.  Brown  and  Managing  fellow  inmate  had  met  death 
Editor  John  W.  Bloomer.  as  a  result  of  brutal  treatment. 

Some  Ledger  headlines:  The  Press  paid  for  an  autopsy. 

Legislators  read  the  searing 
Press  Gag  Press  editorials  and  ordered  an 

“Bama  Poses  Press  Gag,”  investigation.  The  Press  was 
“Press  Is  Denied  Access  To  the  official  state  newspaper  of 
Phenix  City  Records,”  “Persons  Wisconsin  and  was  read  by  all 
Put  Phenix  City,  County  Under  legislators  and  officials.  Editor 
Martial  Law,”  “Phenix  City  C.  E.  Broughton  took  an  active 
Mayor  Arrested  On  Neglect  of  Part  in  the  investigations. 
Duty  Charge,”  “Record  545  True  Other  newspapers  joined  the 
Bills  Returned,”  “Si  Garrett  movement  and  the  hospitals 
Arrested  For  1st  Degree  Mur-  were  removed  from  political  con- 
der,”  “Ferrell  Fuller  Indicted  trol  and  were  placed  on  a  civil 
For  Patterson  Murder.”  service  basis.  W.  J.  Bollenbeck, 


*  ♦  ♦ 

Phenix  City  Cleunup 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
and  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  com¬ 
plete  news  coverage  and  fear¬ 
less  editorial  attacks  in  1954 
on  corruption  in  Phenix  City, 
Ala.,  directly  across  the  river 
from  Columbus. 

The  Ledger  worked  tirelessly 
for  a  clf  2nup  of  vice-ridden, 
politically  -  corrupt,  racketeer- 
dominated  Phenix  City,  often 
called  the  worst  “Sin  City”  of 
the  U.  S. 

An  anti-vice  crusader  of  PC, 
Albert  L.  Patterson,  attorney- 
general-nominate  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  was  assassinated 
one  night  as  he  got  into  his 
car  near  his  law  office.  For 
years,  Ledgei’  reporters  had 
been  beaten  in  PC  streets,  sub¬ 
jected  to  insults  and  threats  by 
cocky  racketeers  who  held  the 
Court  House  and  City  Hall  in 
a  tight  grip.  The  newspaper  was 
denied  public  records  by  the 
tools  of  the  racketeers  in  public 
office  and  threatened  with  legal 
action  when  exposes  of  gambling 
and  rackets  were  published. 

A  representative  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature  introduced  a 
bill  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
municipality  to  sue  for  libel  on 
the  grounds  that  for  20  years 
the  Ledger  had  been  “jumping 


No  Bylines 

Many  of  the  Ledger’s  entei'- 
prise  stories  carried  no  bylines 
because  the  ruthless  gangsters 
and  corrupt  politicians  they  fea¬ 
tured  were  at  that  time  free 
and  able  to  exert  pei'sonal  re¬ 
taliation  on  the  writers. 

Phenix  City  coverage  was 
handled  by  Carlton  Johnson,  de¬ 
tached  as  city  editor  to  serve 
in  the  same  capacity  with  the 
PC  staff;  Thomas  J.  Sellers  Jr., 
assistant  city  editor;  Ray  Jen¬ 
kins,  Russell  County  Court 
House  (PC)  reporter.  Mr.  Sell¬ 
ers  and  Mr.  Jenkins  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  beaten  by  hoods  on 
election  day,  1952.  Marvin  Zu- 
kerman,  a  commercial  artist, 
was  employed  as  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  duration  of  the  clean¬ 
up. 

Harold  Allen  replaced  Mr. 
Johnson  in  September,  1954, 
when  the  latter  matriculated  at 
Haiward  as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
87  racketeers  and  corrupt  poli¬ 
ticians  were  in  prison,  under 
indictment  or  fugitives  from 
justice. 

“The  assignment  was  carried 
out  not  with  the  idea  of  win¬ 
ning  a  journalism  prize,  but 
to  free  a  community  —  our 
community  —  from  the  vicious 
influence  that  was  rotting  its 


The  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian  in  1955  cour¬ 
ageously  exposed  corruption  in 
public  office,  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  a  district  attor¬ 
ney  and  the  conviction  of  one  of 
his  associates. 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  in  1956  exposed  a  $2,- 
500,000  fraud  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Auditor  of  Illinois. 
The  State  Auditor  was  indicted, 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 
State  bookkeeping  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  fraud. 

The  collection  of  newspaper 
scrapbooks  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  also  includes  a  number  de¬ 
picting  outstanding  public  serv¬ 
ice  performed  by  newspapers 
but  which  did  not  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Meritorious  Public 
Service. 

Hospitals  for  Insane 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
in  1934  exposed  brutality  in  the 
Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Mendota.  A  Legis¬ 
lative  committee  investigated 
the  charges  and  six  attendants 
were  discharged. 

The  Press  ran  stories  under 
such  headlines  as  “Evidence  In¬ 
dicates  Patient  At  Mendota  Died 
From  Abuses,”  “Second  Ques¬ 
tionable  Death  At  Mendota  Is 
Testified  To  At  Hearing,” 
“Claim  Woman  Patient  Was 


Madison  correspondent  for  the 
Press,  wrote  most  of  the  stories. 

Police  Connivance 

The  St,  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily 
News  in  1935,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Editor  Howard  Kahn, 
made  wire-tap  recordings  of 
police  warnings  to  gangsters 
that  they  were  to  be  raided. 
Twelve  policemen  w'ere  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  with  the 
underworld. 

St.  Paul  had  suffered  from  a 
kidnap  racket,  eight  unsolved 
murders,  machinegun  outrages 
and  daylight  robberies.  The  In¬ 
spector  of  Detectives  and  many 
officers  were  found  guilty  of 
charges  and  were  removed.  An 
investigator,  employed  by  the 
newspaper,  tapped  the  tele¬ 
phones  of  principal  police  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  orders  obtained  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety. 

Four  hundred  aluminum  disc 
records  of  5,000  incriminating 
telephone  and  dictograph  con¬ 
versations  were  used  to  prove 
a  corrupt  alliance  between  the 
police  and  the  underworld. 

“You’ll  get  yourself  shot,” 
friends  warned  Editor  Hahn. 

Question  -  and  -  answer  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  were  run 
over  the  logotype  in  two-column 
measure  on  page  one  at  times 
and  at  other  times  editorials 


Beaten  To  Death,”  “Fourth 
Death  At  Mendota  Reported,” 
“Strong  Arm  Methods  Bared  At 
Mendota,”  “Mystery  Hospital 
Death  Investigated,”  “False  En¬ 
try  In  Death  Certificate,”  “Ar¬ 
senic  Poison  Responsible  For 
Patient’s  Death,”  “Discharge  of 
28  At  Mendota  Is  Urged  In  Re¬ 
port  To  Governor.” 

The  newspaper  also  investi¬ 
gated  the  Noi'thern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Winnebago,  Cen¬ 
tral  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Waupun;  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  and  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Janesville.  Two  super¬ 
intendents  and  30  employes 
were  dismissed  from  state  hos¬ 
pitals. 

The  crusade  began  when  an 


were  run  over  the  first  page 
logotype. 

Hidden  Taxes 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Evening  Bulletin  in 
1936  carried  on  a  campaign  on 
the  workingman’s  tax  bill.  The 
newspaper’s  study  revealed 
groups  below  income  tax  level 
pay  levies  on  everything  they 
eat,  wear,  use  and  enjoy. 

A  year’s  research  was  put 
into  studies  of  thrifty  families 
to  determine  hidden  taxes  paid. 
Graphs  were  published  to  show 
the  indirect  tax  bills  paid  by 
workingmen’s  families.  Many  of 
these  studies  were  reprinted  by 
newspapers  over  the  entire  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  found  that  three 
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families  averaged  paying  12.18c 
out  of  every  dollar  earned  in 
hidden  taxes. 

Health  Campaign 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
in  1936  conducted  a  public 
health  campaign  covering  ve¬ 
nereal  diseases  and  prophylaxis. 
Five  cartoons  and  five  editorials 
and  two  series  of  articles  were 
carried.  The  articles  were  re¬ 
printed  in  a  booklet  entitled 
“Plain  Talk”  and  16,481  copies 
were  sold  at  five  cents  each. 
The  city  used  350,000  reprints. 

All  editorial  taboos  were  re¬ 
moved  and  Carl  Warren’s  stories 
were  published  exactly  as  they 
were  approved  by  a  group  of 
medical  and  public  health  au¬ 
thorities.  The  News  received  2,- 
000  letters  about  the  series  and 
city  clinics  were  taxed  to  care 
for  new  patients.  Scores  of  other 
newspapers  took  up  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  venereal  disease. 

Cemetery  Racket 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
in  1936  investigated  and  ex¬ 
posed  a  $1,000,000  cemetery 
racket  in  which  people  were 
induced  to  invest  their  life  sav¬ 
ings  on  promises  of  quick 
profits.  A  grand  jury  returned 
indictments.  Other  cities  and 
states  attacked  the  flourishing 
racket. 


EDUCATIONAL — Robert  A.  Wolfe,  at  right,  general  manager  of  Day- 
ton  Newspapers,  Inc.,  accepts  a  plaque  from  Delbert  Woodford  of  the 
Miami  Valley  Educational  television  Foundation  citing  the  newspapers' 
pioneering  work  in  presenting  study  courses  and  other  educational 
programs.  Also  a  recipient  of  citation  was  George  Gray,  at  left,  of 
WLW-D. 


Better  Business  Bureaus 
printed  16,000  composite  tear 
sheets  of  the  Press  stories  and 
mailed  them  over  the  nation  as 
broadsides. 

Clayton  Fritchey  wrote  the 
stories.  A  police  captain  who 
invested  $100,000  in  a  cemetery 
was  indicted  for  bribery  and 
was  sent  to  jail.  A  foreign-born 
citizen  brought  a  complaint  to 
the  Press  and  Mr.  Fritchey,  as¬ 


signed  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter,  found  that  the  man  and  his 
neighbors  had  been  “taken”  for 
$80,000  by  the  cemetery  racket¬ 
eers. 

Police  Corruption 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  in 
1936  uncovered  corruption  and 
inefficiency  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  News  stories,  editorials 
and  editorial  broadcasts  on  the 


newspaper’s  radio  station  WSB, 
the  second  oldest  newspaper- 
owned  radio  station  in  the  U.  S., 
were  used  to  elect  a  new  city 
administration  committed  to  po¬ 
lice  reform. 

The  mayor,  who  had  been  in 
office  10  years,  refused  news  to 
the  Journal  from  his  city  hall 
office.  The  police  courtesy  card 
system  was  abolished  and  there 
was  a  police  shakeup. 

/ 

Press  Freedom 

The  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1937  waged  a  fight 
against  the  Alberta  Press  Act 
introduced  in  the  Alberta  Legis¬ 
lature  and  enlisted  the  support 
of  six  daily  newspapers. 

The  Journal  issued  a  booklet 
entitled  “The  Press  in  Relation 
to  Public  and  State,”  made  up 
of  addresses  by  John  M.  Imrie. 

Legislation  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Alberta  Legislature 
prohibiting  the  reporting  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  court  proceedings 
and  there  were  threats  to  li¬ 
cense  the  press.  There  was  no 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  act  would 
have  required  newspapers  to 
print  government  statements. 

In  getting  the  act  killed,  the 
Journal  ran  a  story  headlined: 
“Canadian  Papers  Rap  Press 
Control  Move,  Liken  It  to  Fas¬ 
cism.” 
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Sunday  cartoons,  or  “  Stees  Sees,” 
have  also  been  exhibited  in  two 
one-man  shows.  J 

Is  there  any  story,  John,  about 
how  the  panel  got  started  in 
the  first  place?  Whose  idea  was 
it? 

“It’s  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
a  request  made  by  Harold  Wil¬ 
liams,  feature  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun,  for  a  panel  feature," 
he  said.  “I’m  grateful  now  that 
he  had  the  idea.” 

Ciin!«  and  Records 
Tell  us  a  little  about  your¬ 
self. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  live  with 
my  wife  Althea  and  my  son 
John  in  Lutherville,  Md.,  a 
somewhat  Victorian  suburb  a 
dozen  miles  north  of  Baltimore. ' 
John  is  a  county  cop  in  Balti¬ 
more  who  wants  to  be  a  crimi- 
nolist. 

“My  two  major  hobbies  are  ■ 
hunting  and  hi-fi.  I  have  a  i 
carefully-selected  assortment  of ; 
guns  and  a  notable  collection  of  i 
Dixieland  records.  We  have  a ; 
small  cabin  in  the  woods  near  ^ 
Paxton,  Md.,  where  we  spend 
the  Summer  and  most  Spring 
and  Fall  weekends.” 

Is  there  anything  you’d  espe¬ 
cially  like  to  do  now  that  you’re 
in  New  York? 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “if  I  had  time 
I’d  like  to  go  up  to  Jimmy 
Ryan’s  and  listen  to  some  good 
Dixieland  music.  But  I’ve  got 
to  get  back  home.  It  seems  I 
ing  station,  then,  at  18,  began  never  have  time  to  look  around  f, 
freelancing,  mostly  for  adver-  when  I  come  here.”  ' 

tising  agencies.  All  the  while  • 


SYNDICATES 


The  Curious  Mr.  Stees 
Is  a  People  Watcher 


By  James  L.  Collings 


John  Gro%’c  Stees,  who  is  a  study  them,  and  the  scenery,  P 
cross  in  appearance  between  and  I  make  notes  on  what  I  call  I 
Senator  John  Butler  of  Mary-  my  theme.  Then  I  get  every-  I 

land  and  Bennett  Cerf ,  is  a  thing  together  on  the  drawing  ^  ^ 

He’ll  get  into  a  poker  game  Each  panel  has  six  to  eight 
just  to  study  mannerisms  and  gage  drawings  on  one  subject — 
facial  expressions,  not  because  “Wife’s  Birthday,”  for  instance,  ^ 

he  likes  to  outbluif  the  other  as  one  is  subtitled.  This  con- 
guy;  he’ll  ride  subways  to  cap-  sists  of  eight  cartoons:  1)  hus- 
ture  the  heartbeat  of  the  sardine  band  modeling  a  slip  to  bored 
crowd;  or  visit  a  park  to  watch  fellow  office  worker;  2)  husband 
old  men  at  checkers,  children  at  coming  through  the  front  door, 
play,  women  at  gossip.  St.  Bernard-sized  dog  on  his 

Mr.  Stees,  of  medium  height,  back,  shouting:  “surprise!”;  3) 
solid  bone  and  tight  lip,  closely  wife  on  phone,  half  asleep, 
examines  the  human  parade  be-  listening  to  telegram  being 
cause  he  is  an  artist.  He  is  a  sung  to  her:  “Happy  birthday, 
corking  artist  with  keen  percep-  dear  wifey,  happy  birthday  to  - 

tion  w'hose  work  appears  in  the  you!” 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun.  And  so  on.  This  is  getting 
He  has  been  a  staff  cartoonist  your  cartoons  wholesale. 
with  the  Sun  21  of  his  48  years,  “I  try  to  keep  my  lines  to  a  John  Stees 

and  for  the  past  three  years  his  minimum,”  John  said,  in  ex-  ager  for  a  railroad,  didn’t  have 
cartoon  panel  has  run  in  the  plaining  his  technique,  “and  so  much  formal  education,  although 
Sunday  Sun.  United  Feature  far  as  how  I  rate  as  an  artist,  I  for  several  yeai’s  he  was  on  the 
Syndicate  has  picked  up  this  think  I’ve  got  a  lot  to  learn.  faculty  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 

product  for  distribution  and  “Why?  Because  I  haven’t  tute  of  Art. 
given  it  the  title  of  “Stees  Sees.”  seen  everything  yet.  I’ve  got  to 
Feb.  9  is  the  release  date.  Size  learn  what  is  funny  in  Milwau- 
is  five  columns.  kee  as  well  as  Maine.  In  other 

words,  local  acceptance.  At  any 
For  Laughs  rate,  I’m  delighted  to  be  syndi- 

During  one  of  his  infrequent  cated.  It’s  something  I’ve  al- 
trips  to  New  York  the  other  day,  ways  wanted  because  it  means 
John  said:  “You  ask  what  I’m  a  bigger  audience.” 
trying  to  accomplish  with  my  This  quiet  man,  born  in  Bal- 
panel.  Well,  I  watch  people.  I  timore,  son  of  a  freight  man- 


Berkson  Heads  Up 
Brotherhood  Week 

Seymour  Berkson,  publisher', 
of  the  New  York  Journal-Amer  i 
has  been  named  nationi  j 


lean, 

chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Committee  for  Brotherhooc 
Week.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor' 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Pre$!\ 
of  thj 


ll€»%%  to  ii€»id  a  Wet  Umbrellsi 

...  is  just  one  thing  a  polite  person  needs  to  know!  Other 
perplexers  are . . .  does  he  or  she  get  off  the  bus  first . . .  can  you 
bring  your  pet  pooch  to  a  party . . .  how  much  telephonitis  may 
a  teenager  have ...  is  it  proper  to  light  the  gal’s  cigarette  before 
your  own?  Millions  learn  the  approved  answers  from 

The  Correct  Thing 

by  Elinor  Ames . . .  showing  slips  and  the  way  to  ^ 

avoid  them . . .  with  practical  photographs . . .  and  ^  B 


is  national  chairman 
celebration. 

The  1958  observance  of  Brotfr 
erhood  Week,  sponsored  by  th* 
National  Conference  of  (ihris 
tians  and  Jews,  will  be  Feb 
16-23,  marking  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary. 

Mr.  Berkson  heads  a  commit 
tee  of  27  publishers,  editors 
writers  and  cartoonists  who  an 
leading  the  work  of  enlistin? 
press  cooperation. 


FEATURES 

Tax  Articles 

Home  &  Garden  Supplements 
Spring  Fashion  Supplements 
From  all  services 

In  Corrected  TTS  Tape 


William  E.  Elliott,  74,  t 
newspaperman  for  50  yeaP 
retired  Dec.  27  as  senior 
torial  writer  of  the  Telegram 

^Mr.  Elliott  started  out  as 
reporter  on  the  Toronto  Ne*‘- 
in  1906. 
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Court  Ethics  Code 
Designed  by  NPPA 
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By  James  L.  Collings 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  this  week 
announced  its  code  of  courtroom 
ethics  for  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  in  which  are  listed  14 
“golden  rules.” 

Robert  McCandless  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  freedom  of  infonnation 
committee,  said: 

“We  want  to  convince  the 
bench  and  bar  alike  that  as 
members  of  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization,  dedicated  to  the 
public  service,  we  are  just  as 
an.\ious  to  preseiwe  court  de¬ 
corum  as  those  judicially  con¬ 
cerned.” 

First  of  all,  a  conference  with 
the  presiding  judge  two  or  three 
days  in  advance  of  the  trial  is 
recommended.  This  way,  you 
can  discuss  common  problems 
and  understand  the  rules  that 
are  to  be  obeyed. 

Rule  No.  2:  “Sympathetic 
court  officers  and  bailiffs  can  be 
your  greatest  helpers.  Be  sure 
that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  rules  and  conditions  of 
coverage  set  forth  by  the  judge 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  work 
with  you.” 

Dress  In  Good  Taste 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  dress  in  good  taste.  Let 
your  dignity  match  a  neat  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

Next,  don’t  be  a  skipbug — 
moving  from  one  spot  to  an¬ 
other  while  the  trial  is  on. 
Choose  your  spot,  stay  there 
until  recess.  Change  lenses  to 
get  variety. 

No.  5  concerns  closeups,  which 
you  can  obtain  either  by  tele¬ 
photo  lens  or  bigger  blowups. 
But  don’t  work  close  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  NPPA  says. 

At  all  times,  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment  goes,  be  a  gentleman. 
Don’t  forget  you  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
can  be  held  in  contempt  for 
creating  a  disturbance. 

Pooling 

“In  the  case  of  trials  which 
have  nation-wide  interest,”  the 
NPPA  points  out,  “the  trial 
judge  may  require  photograph¬ 
ers  to  pool  their  pictures  as  a 
condition  of  coverage.  Naturally 
this  is  distasteful,  but  at  times 
unavoidable.  Don’t  fight  it.  Your 

editor  8c  publisher 


editor  would  rather  have  pooled 
pictures  than  none  at  all.” 

The  eighth  rule  reminds  you 
that  it  is  good  manners  and 
good  public  relations  to  visit  the 
judge  after  the  trial  to  thank 
him  for  his  cooperation. 

Rule  No.  9  is  aimed  at  still- 
men.  “Roll-film  cameras,”  it 
says,  “because  of  their  smaller 
size,  are  less  conspicuous  than 
most  sheet-film  cameras,  but  the 
type  of  camera  is  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used. 

“Avoid  the  distracting  mo¬ 
tions  of  continued  eye-level 
focusing  and  aiming.  With  a 
fixed  subject,  focus  carefully 
once,  then  point  the  camera 
from  waist  level  or  from  a  table 
or  railing  for  triggering. 

“If,  because  of  circumstances, 
eye-level  aiming  is  necessary, 
movements  should  be  slow  and 
deliberate  so  as  to  minimize 
attracting  attention.” 

Never  a  Flash 

For  their  further  edification, 
stillmen  are  advised  never  to 
use  flash  while  court  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  even  if  the  judge  permits 
it,  because  it  will  be  distracting. 

Rule  11  is  for  the  benefit  of 
newsreel  and  TV  cameramen, 
and  it  states  they  must  use 
noiseless  cameras. 

Not  only  that,  but  all  motion- 
picture  photography  must  be 
done  with  existing  light,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  12th  command¬ 
ment. 

No.  13  on  the  list:  “If  sound 
on  film  recording  is  authorized 
by  the  trial  judge,  it  must  be 
accomplished  with  a  bare  mini¬ 


mum  of  cables  and  related 
equipment. 

“Be  careful  to  place  micro¬ 
phones  of  a  small  type  in  in¬ 
conspicuous  places  and  to  cover 
or  conceal  all  cables.” 

The  final  suggestion  pertains 
to  tripods.  When  you  have  to 
use  one,  make  yourself  incon¬ 
spicuous — in  some  place,  say, 
like  the  back  of  the  courtroom. 

“Under  no  circumstances,”  the 
code  emphasizes,  “should  tri¬ 
pods  be  placed  between  the  spec¬ 
tators  and  the  judge,  the  jury 
and  witnesses.” 

To  all  of  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Candless  adds: 

“We  realize  that  if  a  press 
photographer’s  conduct  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  orderly  process 
of  judicial  proceedings  the  judge 
can  expel,  and  indeed  it  is  his 
duty  to  expel,  the  offending 
cameraman  from  the  courtroom 
just  as  he  would  any  other 
spectator. 

“Accordingly  we  believe  this 
set  of  rules  will  help  news  pho¬ 
tographers  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  so  that  their  presence  in 
the  courtroom  will  be  no  more 
noticeable  than  that  of  any 
other  person  having  a  legitimate 
reason  for  being  there.” 


.Assault  Scoreboard 

This  is  the  latest  tally  on  the 
assault  scoreboard.  Involved  are 
a  jail  term,  a  damage  suit  and 
a  slugging  case. 

First  action  concerns  actor 
Anthony  Franciosa,  who  is  now 
serving  a  10-day  jail  sentence 
for  kicking  William  Walker  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express 
when  Mr.  Walker  took  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  company  of  actress 
Shelley  Winters,  now  his  wife. 

The  second  litigant  is  Jack 
Palance,  another  actor,  who  has 
filed  a  charge  that  the  photogra¬ 
pher  suing  him  for  $15,116  dam¬ 
ages  was  actually  the  aggressor 
in  their  recent  vendetta.  The 
photographer  is  George  T. 
O’Day,  also  of  the  Express.  Mr. 


Palance  said  he  was  only  ward¬ 
ing  off  possible  blows  when  the 
incident  occurred. 

In  the  same  town,  boxing  pro¬ 
moter  Babe  McCoy  was  fined 
$50  this  week  for  hitting  Walter 
Fisk  of  the  Mirror-News  outside 
a  city  hall  courtroom  recently. 


Christmas  Greetings 
Surpirinted  in  Color 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

A  “first”  was  scored  by  the 
Woonsocket  Call  the  day  before 
Christmas  when  color  was 
superimposed  on  page  1.  It 
marked  the  first  time  that  any 
Rhode  Island  newspaper  had 
utilized  color  in  a  regular  edi¬ 
tion.  “Merry  Christmas  from  the 
Call  Family”  in  three  lines  and 
in  bright  red  greeted  readers. 

According  to  Carlton  A. 
Braga,  plant  superintendent, 
transparent  ink  was  used  so 
that  type  under  the  holiday 
greeting  could  be  read.  A  home¬ 
made  ink  fountain  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Braga  and  Frank  Schofield, 
press  room  foreman. 

The  newspaper  continued  a 
policy  of  24  years  standing  by 
omitting  from  its  front  page  all 
news  of  crime  and  violence,  re¬ 
serving  the  columns  for  stories 
and  pictures  pertaining  to 
Christmas. 
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Journalism  Major 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sacramento  State  College  will 
initiate  its  journalism  major  in 
the  Fall  of  1958.  The  program 
is  a  liberal  arts  major  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
It  will  offer  a  comprehensive 
field  of  study  of  mass  communi¬ 
cations.  The  journalism  curricu¬ 
lum  will  be  directed  by  Clyde 
C.  Parker,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  college  publicity  direc¬ 
tor. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Invaatlgat*  th«  davelopmenta 
tliat  are  taking  place  —  in- 
•reaeed  population,  Induetrlal 
development,  high  atandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
wceeaeea  of  over  800  U.  8. 
eompanlee  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  Inveated 
In  Auatralia. 

Te  keep  le  touch  with  marketlna, 
advertisleg,  publithiag  and  graphic 
arti  la  Australia  raad 
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Fox  Arrested  ^«K“v^he  Information  Pubiuhercued 

balance  by  next  March  30.  Paterson  N  J 

On  Charge  of  ias?Mi“ftrbVAtty“e  Specialists  in 
Pay  Default  ....  Staff  Shakeup 

iVlftrilH  llfl.yCl0Il  a  trophy  said  “No  single  person 

RncTOM  X  !•  Tx  Washington  in  this  city  has  done  as  much 

In  iLClltor  i  OSt  James  T.  Pyle,  Civil  Aero-  collectively  and  individually  for 


Publisher  Cited 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Paterson  Dux  Club  has  dub¬ 
bed  Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  Evening  Newt, 


Martin  Hayden 
In  Editor  Post 


John  Fox,  former  publisher 
of  the  defunct  Boston  Post,  was 
arrested  twice  in  the  Pemberton 


Detroit  *^^^tics  Administrator,  became  the  community  as  Mr.  Harry  B. 
M  f  «  u  arri  fnf  10  convinccd  “the  CAA’s  story  is  Haines.”  The  club  committee 
arr^member  of  the  Wash  not  getting  out,”  so  he  shipp^  noted  several  civic  gifts  from 


aiicoicu  uvvivc  HI  X  years  a  memoer  or  the  wasn-  ,  .  .  V  ,  x  i.-  j- x  xu  ui-  i. 

Square  courthouse  within  a  few  inwton  bureau  of  the  Detroit  information  deputy  chief  to  the  publisher. 

Viniivo  nn  TTriHnv  Dpc  27  Hp  x  u  x  x  1  „  Alaska,  offered  others  transfers  - 

nours  on  riiaay,  uec.  ne  ^Veit’s,  returns  here  soon  to  take  ,  ’  _  ,  a  x. 

was  held  for  an  hour  in  a  de-  Q^.g_  ujg  position  as  asso-  abolished  two  -j^  j 

tention  cell,  and  finally  released  “J.^g  jobs.  BUClget  GFOUD 

after  being  bailed  in  $5,000  on  Mj..  Hayden  joined  the  News  ,  Raymond  Nathan,  chief  of  in-  O  L 

charges  of  alleged  non-payment  1930,  working  four  formation  for  15  months,  was  TT 

of  back  wages  to  Boston  Post  ygars  in  the  Ann  Arbor  bureau  ^  Kansas  XlOnOFS  Jt  9.p6rS 

employees.  He  also  turned  over  ^hile  attending  the  University  a  cut  of  $600  a  year,  r 

$1,262  in  connection  with  a  judg-  of  Michigan.  He  became  City  J'®  ,  ...  IV/T/^vrl  o  1  o 

ment  of  $10,090.34.  Hall  reporter  in  1937.  Charles  E.  Planck,  assistant  W  llJl  iVleCialS 


ment  01  $iu,uyu.rf4.  Hall  reporter  in  1937.  ,.  x  i,’  u  u  ’  1 

Mr.  Fox  was  arrested  first  in  Commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  ‘l”'®ct<5r  who  holds  a  silver 
connection  with  his  repeated  the  Army  in  1942,  he  served  in  ^  citation  from  the 


The  Citizens  Budget  Com-  , 


failure  to  appear  in  Superior  the  Air  Corps  and  Transporta-  y*  Apartment  of  Commerce  ^jggjgn  of  New  York  awarded 
Court  to  plead  to  93  indictments  tion  Corp.  He  became  public  re-  extremely  competent  ^  per-  annual  CBS  bronze  medals 

accusing  him  of  failing  to  pay  lations  officer  of  the  15th  U.  S.  otmance  o  0  cia  u  le^  wi  three  New  York  newspapers  , 
$27,000  in  wages  to  employees  of  Army  in  1944  and  took  over  as  ®  omce  in  stories  on  municipal 

the  Post.  He  was  named  in  93  chief  of  the  press  section.  Public  at®  Qua  1  e  or  re  ire  finance  and  management  in 

indictments  with  299  counts.  Relations  Division  of  SHAEF  in  ’  1,.  .  x.  . ,  1957. 

The  ex-publisher  was  sup-  May,  1945.  He  attained  the  rank  i^evings  is.  vviiiis,  cniel  01  tne  winners  were  the  New 

posed  to  show  up  at  the  court  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Merftorious*^  ce^^^A^arff  York  J oumal- American,  New 

house  at  10  a.m.  His  attorney  Besides  covering  national  af-  .  ,,  di’  York  Times  and  New  York 

said  he  would  arrive  at  1  p.m.  fairs,  he  has  traveled  exten-  ^n^i^tne  World-Telegram  &  Sun.  The 

Judge  Jesse  Morton,  who  was  sively  in  Europe  interpreting  l  .  “Hi<!tiTnniiQViAfl  narvira  judges  decided  there  were  three 
waiting,  left  for  lunch.  Mr.  Fox  international  affairs  for  Detroit  X  "l  “firsts”  in  this  category  this 

arrived  at  1 :07  and  was  arrested  News  readers.  duties”  was  informed  Pvle  has  three  medals  were 

on  a  capias  at  the  court  house  C.  K.  Lysinger  retired  from  „v,Qi;gUgj  i,:„  ,-_u.  given  instead  of  one.  1 

entrance.  the  position  of  associate  editor  Smith  ’  a  IWar  em-  The  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Ber- 

Mr.  Fox  spent  an  hour  in  a  after  a  long  editorial  career,  in-  1  ‘  j  author  of  a  best-  gen  Evening  Record  was  award- 

detention  cell  awaiting  the  re-  eluding  executive  positions  on  ^  ^  hasehall  was  of-  ed  a  special  metropolitan  medal 

turn  from  lunch  of  Judge  Mor-  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  .  transfer  with’  dron  of  Rs  constructive  effort  to 

ton.  Ohio  New  York,  North  Dakota  {^^"‘^gradgg  but  eTecL^  t^^^  encourage  cooperation  in  the 

He  was  allowed  to  stand  mute  and  Michigan.  tire*  ’  solution  of  problems  of  the  New 

to  protect  his  right  of  appeal  •  publications  edi-  York  region.” 

5*®  Supreme  Court.  Judge  «  -i  y  tor  who  recently  doubled  the  In  addition  to  the  four  medals, 

Morton  ordered  a  plea  of  in-  iweiaiieris  10  riuiior  circulation  of  “CAA  Memo”  a  the  judges  gave  special  citations 

nocent  entered  and  released  Mr.  Producers  of  Film  house  organ  (it  goes  to  22* 000  following  reporters  and 

e™pl»yee5).fomdherjoba'bol-  newspapers;  David  Wise 

‘’V. advertising  production  and  pub-  ished;  . J,!:!?*”?.'! ,“.T' 


to  protect  his  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Morton  ordered  a  plea  of  in- 


by  a  professional  bondsman. 


Retailers  To  Honor 


Mr.  Fox  hurried  from  the  li^ation,  the  New  York  Times,  George  Mathieu,  director  of  Sleeper,  New  York  Journal- 

courtroom  and  tried  to  leave  the  ^iii  be  one  of  three  men  honored  the  motion  picture  section,  said  6"^ 

courthouse  by  a  side  door.  But  ^  National  Retail  Dry  his  position  has  been  transfer-  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 

he  lost  his  way  and  wound  up  Association  “for  their  red  to  General  Services  Admin-  Paul  Crowell  and  Charles  G. 

in  the  sub  basement  where  he  outstanding  contributions  to-  istration  in  an  organizational  Bennett,  New  York  TiraW 

was  arrested  again  by  Constable  the  standards  of  change. 

Alfred  Blaustein,  who  had  a  the  retail  advertising  profes-  Mr.  Pyle  insisted  the  CAA  O  Neill,  Neu;  Forfc  Doifj/ Nc«;*; 

capias  issued  last  Nov.  14  gjon,”  during  the  NRDGA’s  story  hasn’t  been  getting  across 

When  the  constable  threatened  47th  annual  convention  in  New  either  to  the  public  or  to  em-  Katcher,  Peter  J.  McElroy  and 

to  put  cuffs  on,  Mr.  Fox  said,  York,  Jan.  6-9.  ployees.  Commendations,  he  ex-  Anthony  Scaduto,  New  York 

There  s  no  need  to  do  that,  ju  addition  to  Mr.  Ragona,  plained,  were  for  prior  service.  Past;  Joseph  W.  Mooney  Jr., 

and  went  along  for  a  hearing  awards  of  distinction  will  be  Long  Island  Star-Journal:  Ne* 

before  Municipal  Court  Chief  nrp^pntpd  tn  Hprhprt  Grppnwnl,!  •  York  Mirror,  editorials;  LonJ 

Justice  Elijah  Adlow.  Sicenresident  and  executive  ari  .  vr  ™  /sZand  Press,  editorials. 


and  went  along  for  a  hearing  awards  of  distinction  will  be 
before  Municipal  Court  Chief  presented  to  Herbert  Greenwald,  * 

Justice  Elijah  Adlow.  vicepresident  and  executive  art  f  TV 

At  the  hearing,  Mr.  Fox’s  at-  director,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  fVPlan 

torney  said  that  Angelo  Cop-  jnc.,  and  Morris  Rosenblum,  Reading,  Pa. 

pola,  not  further  identified,  had  creative  advertising  manager.  The  Reading  Eagle  has  given 
some  money  which  he  was  ready  Macy’s,  New  York.  up  its  television  station.  Sur- 


to  turn  over  in  the  case.  The  These  men  are  being  honored  render  of  the  construction  per-  James  S.  Pope,  executive  edi- 
judge  also  was  informed  the  for  their  work  in  creating  the  mit  and  withdrawal  of  applica-  tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
original  $10,000  judgment  was  film,  “How  To  Prepare  Better  tion  for  license  of  WEEU-TV  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  will 
now  down  to  $5,262.  Newspaper  Advertising”  which  marked  the  153rd  such  abandon-  be  the  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  !«• 

After  Coppola  turned  over  $1,-  has  been  produced  jointly  by  ment  of  UHF  plans  in  the  rec-  turer  in  journalism  at  Southern 
262  in  cash,  which  reduced  Fox’s  the  Association’s  sales  promo-  ords  of  the  Federal  Communica-  Illinois  University  here  Jan- 
alleged  indebtedness  to  an  even  tion  division  and  the  Newspaper  tions  Commission.  The  Eagle  15-17.  He  is  a  former  president 
$4,000,  Judge  Adlow  purged  Mr.  Advertising  Executives  Associa-  station,  on  Channel  33,  operated  of  the  American  Society  of 
Fox  of  contempt  and  released  tion.  from  April  1953  until  June  1955.  Newspaper  Editors. 
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Lovejoy  Lecture 

Carbondale,  Ill- 
James  S.  Pope,  executive  edi- 


MiniiiiHiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud  g 

Out  of  Order  | 

Newspaper  writers  could  stay  out  of  some  of  the  J 
jackpots  they  get  into  if  they  would  follow  the  example  g 
of  Grampaw  in  Annie  Get  Your  Gun  and  just  do  what  S 
comes  naturally.  | 

Reporters  who  would  never  say  “I  today  w'ent  down-  J 
town”  will  write  in  a  news  story,  with  the  greatest  J 

of  ease,  “The  City  Council  last  night  voted  a  street  im-  p 
provement  program.”  g 

The  natural  place  for  the  time  element  is  generally  g 
after,  rather  than  before,  the  verb,  and  often  at  the  1 
very  end  of  the  sentence:  “I  went  downtown  today”;  g 
“The  City  Council  voted  a  street  improvement  program  m 
last  night.”  We  don’t  really  need  to  be  told  this;  every-  g 
one,  even  the  illiterate,  realizes  it  instinctively.  Why,  g 
then,  don’t  we  write  accordingly?  1 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  the  misplacement  g 

of  time  elements  in  newswriting.  One  is  overemphasis  S 
on  the  W’s  formula — the  idea  that  a  lead  should  tell  | 
when,  who,  what,  where,  why,  whence,  wherefore,  which,  ] 
wherein,  and  whither — but  above  all  when,  to  impress  | 
on  the  reader  what  fresh  intelligence  he  is  getting.  A  g 
revolt  is  now  under  way,  however,  on  the  grounds  that  g 
all  this  may  be  too  much  to  expect  the  reader  to  assimi-  g 
late,  and  that  the  lead  really  should  be  the  nub  of  the  g 
story  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  terms.  The  new  s 
gospel  is  “Damn  the  W’s — full  speed  ahead.”  B 

Another  reason  for  the  misplacement  of  the  time  p 
element  is  that  a  moment  of  thought  may  be  necessary  1 
to  select  the  most  suitable  place  for  it.  Thinking,  as  has  g 
been  said,  hurts  the  head,  and  to  avoid  the  pain  of  this,  1 
kind  reporters  heedlessly  drop  the  time  element  in  where  J 
it  breaks  the  natural  flow  of  the  sentence:  “The  Air  g 
Force  pressed  tonight  the  search  for  a  missing  plane.”  H 
Goofy  as  it  sounds,  this  kind  of  disarrangement  is  nearly  1 
standard  practice.  There  seems  to  be  a  siient  conspiracy,  1 
even  among  those  who  know  better,  against  putting  S 
the  time  element  where  it  belongs.  g 

The  first  thing  I  would  suggest  is  to  consider  leaving  J 
out  the  time  element  altogether  when  it  has  no  special  S 

significance.  As  I  have  noted  before,  today  is  usually  p 

unnecessary  in  any  lead  that  is  date-lined,  and  omitting  ■ 


TV  System 
Applied  to 
News  Board 

PiTTSFiiaj),  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  has  en¬ 
listed  the  aid  of  television  for 
an  electronic  bulletin  board  of 
living  news. 

The  news  board  uses  a  closed- 
circuit  television  system  to  chan¬ 
nel  news  items  from  the  news¬ 
room  to  the  street. 

The  camera,  flanked  by  lights, 
is  trained  on  a  revolving  drum 
inside  the  newsroom.  Printed  or 
written  bulletins,  three  times 
bigger  than  standard  typewriter 
letters,  are  scanned  by  the  tele¬ 
vision  camera  as  they  revolve 
on  the  drum.  They  appear  out¬ 
side  on  a  27-inch  television 
screen  as  slowly-moving  lines 
of  print  traveling  vertically 
across  the  screen. 

The  camera  also  could  be 
focused  on  a  person  in  the 
newsroom  reading  a  news  item 
or  on  photographs.  In  fact,  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  photo¬ 
graphed  could  be  picked  up  by 
the  TV  camera. 

The  whole  system,  designed 
by  Bruce  Williams  of  Pittsfield, 
is  based  on  an  idea  of  Eagle’s 
publisher,  Donald  B.  Miller.  It 
costs  about  $4,750. 

The  electronic  board  operates 
from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily. 
Except  for  the  newsman  feeding 
in  the  stories  to  the  drum,  it  is 
completely  automatic. 

This  is  the  third  type  of  board 
used  by  the  newspaper  to  flash 


news  outside.  From  1915  to 
1952,  an  electro-mechanical  sys¬ 
tem  was  used.  It  involved  wiring 
each  key  on  a  typewriter  in  the 
newsroom  to  corresponding  let¬ 
ters  on  a  rotating  alphabet 
wheel  in  the  bulletin  board. 
Each  letter  took  5  to  10  seconds 
to  print. 

In  1952,  the  newspaper  tried 
to  adapt  facsimile — the  princi¬ 
ple  of  flashing  pictures  by  wire 
for  automatic  reception — by  en¬ 
larging  standard  8-by-lO  inch 
photographs  to  six  to  eight  feet 
images  on  the  bulletin  board  but 
the  experiment  failed.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  discontinued  after 
two  years. 

• 

Toys  Answer  Santa 
Messages  in  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles 

Proof  that  there  is  a  Santa 
was  provided  hundreds  of  de¬ 
serving  children  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express’  an¬ 
swers  to  letters  addressed  to 
the  North  Pole. 

Funds  were  collected  through 
Bill  Kennedy’s  column  and 
8,500  gifts  were  purchased  at 
cost  and  provided  to  those  in 
need.  Circulation  trucks  collect¬ 
ed  the  toys  and  distributed  them 
to  area  points  for  redistribution 
by  taxicab  after  the  presents 
had  been  wrapped  by  volunteers. 

The  effort  represents  a  lot  of 
work  for  many  persons,  but 
leaves  one  with  a  good  Christ- 
masy  feeling,  observed  Carl 
Hammons,  Herald  &  Express 
promotion  manager.  Funds  came 
in  slower  this  year  and  the  de¬ 
mand  was  greater,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mons  reported. 


j  it  is  the  simplest  way  to  solve  the  problem.  Some  such  g 
leads  would  be  improved  by  omitting  the  time  element  p 
and  changing  the  verb  from  the  past  tense  to  the  present  g 
perfect.  Here  is  one  of  them:  J 

“A  Canadian  inventor  patented  this  week  a  way  to  B 
make  the  garden  grow.”  Compare:  “A  Canadian  inventor  S 
has  patented  a  way  to  make  the  garden  grow.”  Not  g 
only  it  is  hard  to  find  a  comfortable  place  for  this  week,  1 
but  the  words  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  lead  anyway.  B 
Sometimes  the  time  element  would  be  better  left  out  | 
because  it  misleads  or  confuses.  “The  Soviet  Communist  g 
chief  is  in  trouble  today.  He  is  fighting  valiantly  to  hold  g 

together  the  empire  left  him  by  Lenin  and  Stalin.”  The  g 

today  here  is  not  only  obtrusive,  but  ludicrous,  because  1 

it  implies  that  the  situation  is  of  only  a  day’s  duration.  m 

The  same  is  true  of  “The  competitive  athletic  program  g 

here  is  on  the  rocks  today  because  of  a  decision  earlier  g 

this  week  to  close  the  school  gym”  and  “An  80-year-old  g 

nun  stood  firmly  today  [is  standing  firmly]  against  plans  g 

to  turn  her  little  nation  into  a  Communist  state.”  1 

There  is  more  to  this — more,  at  least,  than  will  fit  B 
i  in  a  single  column,  and  I  will  pursue  the  subject  further.  B 

j  Before  going  on,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  suggestions  g 

I  for  dealing  with  this  problem  that  were  sent  to  me  by  g 
I  Alexander  Sloan  of  the  Neivark  News  and  Erling  Er-  M 
1  landson  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  faculty.  s 

I  I 
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LinageDecline 
Continues  As 
Nov.Dips4.6'^ 


Total  November  linage  meas- 
used  in  52  cities  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  checked  out  at  249,- 
979,698  lines,  down  4.6%  from 
the  261,994,165  lines  tallied  in 
November  of  1956.  For  the  year- 
to-date,  total  linage  was  off 
2.9%,  or  78,193,753  lines  from 
the  2,667,700,303  lines  recorded 
in  1956. 

Except  for  Automotive,  which 
registered  a  gain  of  18.6%,  and 
Financial,  up  11.8%,  all  linage 
classifications  were  down  for  the 
month  of  November  as  follows: 
Display,  4.8%;  Classified,  4.0%; 
Retail,  4.8%;  Department  Store, 
6.0%;  and  General,  16.1%. 

City-by-city  figures  follow; 


1957 

1956 

AKRON 

.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e 

2,496,806 

2,663,011 

{Beacon  Joumal-S 

1,051,056 

1,075,338 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,647,862 

3,738,349 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker- 

News-e  . 

1,389,119 

1,397,877 

Times  Union-m  . . 

1,267,607 

1,195,958 

•Times  Union-S  . . 

727,121 

694,650 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,383,847 

3,188,485 

NOTE:  Times-Union-S  includes  10,043 

lines  of  part-run  advertising 

(1956). 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N. 

M. 

Jonmal-m  . 

1,419,662 

1,413,433 

IJonrnal-S  . 

376,746 

365,288 

TVibune-e  . 

1,338,128 

1,387,584 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,133,536 

3,166,305 

ANDERSON.  IND. 

Bulletin-e  . 

934,883 

1,082,986 

Herald-m  . 

701,630 

797,339 

••Herald-S  . 

237,918 

226,969 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,874,431 

2,107,294 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . . . 

1,611,664 

1,589,163 

Journal-e  . 

2,115,857 

2,619,369 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  . . 

924,475 

996,338 

Grand  Total  . . . 

4,551,886 

5,104,860 

NOTE:  Because  of  strike  the  Atlanta 

Oonstitution-m  and 

Journal-e 

1  did  not 

publish  Nov,  11,  1957. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N. 

J. 

Press-m  . 

811,346 

794,025 

Press-S  . 

128,511 

199,078 

Grand  Total  . . . 

939,857 

993,103 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

♦American-S  . 

727,148 

711,151 

News-Post-e  . 

1,641,143 

1,888,278 

Sun-m  . 

1,386,489 

1,564,064 

Sun-e  . 

2,492,815 

2,745,764 

tSun-S  . 

1,497,003 

1,568,236 

Grand  Total  . . . 

7,744,598 

8,477,483 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  . 

468,809 

604,385 

BINGHAMTON,  N. 

Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,290,494 

1,367,898 

iPress-S  . 

370,956 

368,994 

Sun-m  . 

470,023 

491,686 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,131,473 

2.228,578 

NOVEIMBER  Newspaper  Linage— 52  Gties 

(Compiled  br  E'niTOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurements) 


Total  Advertising 


1957 

Linage 


1956 

Linage 


1967  1956 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,061,886  2,205,647 

tNews-S  .  690,258  718,386 

Times  Herald-e  . .  2,175,073  2,384,144 

•Time*  Herald-S  . .  726,400  718.741 


November  . . 

.  249,979,698 

261,994,165 

95.4 

100.3 

October  . 

.  269,037,473 

269,956,566 

96.0 

101.4 

Year  to  date  . 

.  2,589,506,550 

2,667,700,303 

97.1 

105.3 

Display 

November  . . , 

.  197,663,685 

207,525,272 

95.2 

100.8 

October  .... 

.  201,580,191 

207,659,397 

92.4 

102.5 

Year  to  date 

.  1,950,043,860 

1,993,427,004 

97.8 

105.6 

Classified 

November  . . 

.  52,316,013 

54,468,893 

96.0 

101.2 

October  _ _ 

.  67,457,282 

62,197,169 

92.4 

97.7 

Year  to  date 

.  639,462,690 

674,273,299 

94.8 

104.3 

Retail 

November  . . 

.  142,170,723 

149,261,775 

95.2 

100.6 

October  .... 

.  142,667,210 

143,335,327 

99.5 

102.9 

Year  to  date 

.  1,384,451,358 

1,410,199,927 

98.2 

104.4 

Department  Store 

November  . . 

.  54,453,349 

57,326,107 

95.0 

98.0 

October  .... 

.  52,814,480 

54,095,614 

97.6 

104.6 

Year  to  date 

.  510,648,516 

520,192,272 

98.2 

102.3 

General 

November  . . 

.  32,293,983 

38,509,600 

83.9 

87.9 

October  . 

.  38,491,989 

43,420,296 

88.6 

96.5 

Year  to  date 

.  351,266,083 

380,954,747 

92.2 

101.7 

Automotive 

November  . . 

.  19,475,750 

16,424,170 

118.6 

129.2 

October  . . . . 

.  16,188,071 

16,877,923 

95.9 

116.2 

Year  to  date 

.  170,815,563 

161,196,768 

106.0 

121.5 

Financial 

November  . . 

.  3,723,229 

3,329,727 

111.8 

122.3 

October  .... 

.  4,232,921 

4,025,851 

105.1 

130.8 

Year  to  date 

.  43,510,856 

41,075,562 

105.9 

126.7 

1957  1956 

1957 

1956 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Post-Herald-m 

1,266,374  1,412,610  News-e  . 

1,078,678 

1,310,493 

News-e  . 

1,955,731  2,170,588  Observer-m  . 

1,436,676 

1,682,170 

tNews-S  . 

747,687  795,681  tObserver-S  . 

509,100 

673,207 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,969,792  4,378,879  Grand  Total  ... 

3,024,454 

3,665,876 

NOTE :  News-e  includes  part-run  ad- 
vertisinK:  25,218  lines  (1967):  44,338 
lines  (1956).  1956  totals  supplied  by 
publisher. 


BOSTON,  MASS 


American-e 
Record-m  . . 
•Advertiser-S 
Globe-e  .... 
Globe-m 
Globe-S  .... 
Herald-m  . . 
tHerald-S  .. 
Traveler-e  . . 


802,034 

892,353 

391,034 

1,691,874 

1,434,172 

1,110,180 

1,664,261 

1,249,269 

1,772,991 


989,278 

1,066,685 

436,147 

1,821,421 

1,480,041 

1,233,350 

1,768,224 

1,410,254 

2,154,630 


Grand  Total  ...10,908,168  12,3 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
Courier  Express-m  1,379,370  1,' 

♦Courier  Ebcpress-S  1,020,284  1,1 

Evenin^r  News-e  . .  2,396,332  2,( 

Grand  Total  ...  4,795,986  6,1 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  ....  1,170,456  1,! 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Oazette-m  .  1,174,484  1,' 

Gazette-S  .  393,274  ; 

Mail-e  .  917,464  1,( 

§Mail-S  .  363,738  ! 

Grand  Total  . . .  2,848,960  2,! 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 

Except  where  other  figrures  are  8i)e- 
cifically  shown,  the  following  footnotes 
apply  to  Media  Records  November,  1957 

Linages :  _ 

♦Includes  56,135  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

♦♦Includes  44,872  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY.  _ 

tlncludes  76,388  lines  THIS  WEEK. 
{Includes  59,972  lines  PARADE. 
lincludes  114,002  lines  WEEKEND 
MAGAZINE. 


Grand  Total 


5,652,617  6,026,913 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  .  1,851,882  2,015,671 

News-e  .  2,084,942  2,531,894 

News-S  .  699,008  769,764 


Grand  Total 


. .  699,008  769,764 

, .  4,635,832  6,307,319 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn. 

News-m  .  1,586,056  1,577,363 

♦§Rocky  Mtn. 

News-S  .  408,422  420,137 

Post-e  .  2,167,651  2,359,172 

tPost-S  .  852,303  802,779 

Grand  Totol  ...  5,014,432  5,159,461 

♦Includes  60,963  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,041,066  3,4.32,076 

Tribune-S  .  1,599,071  1,772,171 

tDaily  News-e  ..  2,088,698  2,020,999 

American-e  .  974,198  1,008,444 

♦American-S  .  369,623  326,946 

Sun-Times-m  _  1,395,862  1,549,824 

SSun-Times-S  ....  563,552  630,165 

Grand  Total  ...10,032,070  10,640,626 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing:  Tribune-m  536,390  lines  (1957); 
647,916  lines  (1956).  Tribune-S  814,196 
lines  (1957)  ;  956,649  lines  (1956). 

American-S  238,331  lines  (1957)  ;  273,- 
314  lines  (19.56). 

Includes  split  run  (m)  243,622  lines; 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,281,022  2,403,018 

♦tEnquirer-S  _  1,488,262  1,619,441 

Post-e  .  1,461,582  1,755,052 

Times-Star-e  .  1,335,982  1,627,945 

Grand  Total  ...  6,566,848  7,405,456 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  ..  2,267,660  374,872 

♦tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,793,281 

News-e  .  991,271  252,462 

Press-e  .  2,696,887  601,361 

Grand  Total  ...  7,749,099  1,228,685 

NOTE:  Because  of  Cleveland  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  Nov.  1956,  only  the 
following  were  published:  PLAIN 
DEALER,  Nov.  1,  28-30  inclusive: 

NEWS  &  PRESS  Nov.  27-30,  inclusive. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,031,961  2,090,066 

Dispatch-S  .  1,070,329  1,149,017 

Citizen-e  .  792,274  793,114 

§Citizen-S  .  329,127  342,001 

Ohio  State 

Journal-m  .  786,321  796,488 

Star-W  .  56,464  56,749 


Register-m  . 

789,310 

840,303 

Tribune-e  . 

1,007,667 

1,062,287 

tRegrister-S  . 

602,265 

646,411 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,399,242 

2,448,951 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .... 

1,691,433 

1,618,605 

{Free  Press-S  .... 

442,431 

534,134 

News-e  . 

2,395,325 

2,643,806 

tNews-S  . 

1,148,606 

1,230,571 

Times-e  . 

1,241,101 

1,403,041 

♦Times-S  . 

451,567 

441,230 

Grand  Total  . . . 

7,270,463 

7,871,392 

DULUTH 

[,  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

885,621 

923,265 

News-Tribune-m  . . 

735,018 

716,433 

News-Tribune-S  . . 

467,273 

463,422 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,087,812 

2,103,120 

ELMIRA 

,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  . 

417,641 

4  54,522 

Star  Gazette-e  . . . 

9.39,488 

1,080,511 

♦♦Telegram-S  .... 

312,088 

294,304 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,669,217 

1,835,337 

EL.  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

1,373,605 

1,428,463 

{Times-S  . 

476,6.32 

485,802 

Herald-Post-e  .... 

1,450,046 

1,486,273 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,300,283 

3,400,533 

ERIE 

,  PA. 

News-m  . 

1,311,903 

Times-e  . 

1,410,768 

1,468,144 

{Times-News-S  . . . 

464,816 

Times-S  . 

425,738 

Dispatch-e  . 

926,597 

Dispatch-S  . 

419,403 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,187,487 

3,239,877 

NOTE:  Dispatch  ceased  publicatioB 
Jan.  6.  1957.  News-m  starts  publics* 
tion  Jan.  7,  1957. 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 
(Commonwealth 

Reporter-e  .  672.247  784,437 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  G.Tzette-m  1,255,151  1,394,498 

{Journal  Gazette-S  51  6,8  3  9  566,448 

News  Sentinel-e  ..  1,877,368  2,130,483 

Grand  Total  ...  3,649,358  4,081,426 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 
Star-Teleprram-m  .  928,602  966,888 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,825,790  1,9  78,768 
§Ster-Telegram-S  606,170  617,098 

Press-e  .  445,414  651,418 

Press-S  .  124,624  1  81,048 


Grand  Total 


3,930,500  4,295,208 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bec-e  .  1,429,171  1,642,147 

{Bee-S  .  622,339  613,109 

Grand  Total  ...  1,951,510  2,155,268 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e _  1,413,905  1,510,1« 

Post-Tribune-S  ...  268,528  287,988 


Grand  Total 


1,682,433  1,798,118 


Grand  Total 


. . .  5,066,466  6,226,435 

EDITOR  &  PU 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star-m  .  7  55,461  839,978 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combinS' 
tion  with  Times-c.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star-m,  is  given. 
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1957  1956 

I  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
presM .  2,206,071  2,315,472 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

:  nmes^  .  1.288,766  1,374,387 

.  406.622  422,679 

Grand  Total  ...  1,694,378  1,796,966 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

i  Pitriot-m  .  1,613,163  1,674,224 

j  fPitriot  News,^  , .  334,349  404,856 

Grand  Total  ...  1,847,612  1,979,080 
NOTE:  News-e  carries  the  same 
imount  of  advertising'  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


1957  1936 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Newsday-SuiTolk.e  1,876,943  2,160,419 
Newsday-Nassau-e  2,249,331  2,440,622 


Grand  Total 


4,126,274  4,600,941 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,793,299  2,099,977 

*Examiner-S  .  1,026,328  1,064,823 

Times-m  .  3,344,394  3,638,069 

tTimes-S  .  2,366,677  2,362,373 

Herald-Express-e  .  1,401,688  1,477,779 

Mirror-News-e  ....  1,331,728  1,694,416 


4,437 


4.498 

6.445 

0,4K 


Coursnt-m  . 

)Coorant-S  .... 
Times-e  . 

..  1,212,448 
..  715,168 

..  2,067,089 

1,192,228 

751,167 

2,221,594 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,984,705 

4,164,989 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  . 

•Oironicle-S  . . . 
Poat-m  . 

..  2,592,277 
..  1,060,197 
..  2,049,181 

2,850,677 

1.122,491 

2,295,707 

Grand  Total  ...11,254,114  12,227,437 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  adevrtisinK: 
Times-S  668,826  lines  (1957);  617,821 
lines  (1956).  Mirror-News-e  57,712  lines 
(1967);  101,033  lines  (1956). 

*lncludes  60,963  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m  1,444,866  1,627,438 
Courier  Journal-S  911,045  1,028,696 

Times-c  .  1,477,147  1,742,367 


Grand  Total 


3,833,058  4,398,491 


1,425 


;6,888 

’8,768 

7,093 

il.41l 

I1.043 


tPost-S  .  686,823 

Press-e  .  833,637 


791,656 

954,249 


Grand  Total  ...  7,212,115  8,014,580 
NOTE:  Chronicle-e  includes  part-run 
advertising':  150,846  lines  (1957)  ;  158,- 
859  lines  (1956). 


Sun-e  . . 
••Sun-S 


LOWELL,  .MASS. 

.  732,699 

.  262,614 


790,495 

233,511 


Grand  Total 


995,213  1,024,006 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  726,685 

Telegram  News-e  492,976 

Telegrram  News-S  192,218 


News-e  . 
Star-m  . 
tStar-S  . 
17mes-e  . 
ITimes-S 


1,956,432 

1,869,654 

1,012,435 

1.083,.351 

323,791 


2,122,129 

1,993,720 

1,034,448 

1,238,163 

361,621 


6,235,663  6,750,081 


JACKSON.  MISS. 


Grand  Total 

ME.MPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial 
Appeal-m 
tCommercial 

Appeal-S  .  860,290 

Press-Scimitar-e  ..  1,199,431 


730,316 

512,378 

168,562 


1,411,779  1,411,256 


2,028,662  2,331,784 


Clarion  Ledgrer-m 
{Clarion  Ledger 
k  News-S  . . . . 
Daily  News-e  . . . . 
State  Times-e  . . . . 
State  Times-S  . . . 


854,524  853,193  Grand  Total 


284,670 

691,099 

679,064 

174,389 


271,253 

653,493 

597,252 

204,397 


Grand  Total  ...  2,583,746  2,579,688 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Tim'S  Union-m  ..  1,943,490  2.026,115 
tTimes  Union-S  ..  629,387  612,172 


Grand  Total 


2,572,877  2,638,287 


894,657 

1,330,083 


4,088,383  4,556,524 
MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record  Journal-m  840,894  876,810 

NOTE:  Record-m  and  Journal-e  are 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Record-m  is  shown. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,314,987 

♦Herald-S  .  1,286,973 

News-e  .  1,500,224 

tNews-S  .  528,706 


3,449,938 

1,340,284 

1.603,944 

554,920 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  ,  1,070,011  1,140.294 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising. 
173.014  lines  (1957)  ;  210,827  lines 

(1956). 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

.  1,626,750 

_  840,571 

_  1,938,814 


Mar-e  . 

. . 

T:mes-in  . . 

Grand  Total 


1,771,322 

831,736 

2,063,406 


Grand  Total  ...  6.630,890  6,949,086 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Herald-m  46,745  lines  (1957)  :  64,897 
lines  (1956).  Herald-S  116,135  lines 
(1957);  147,604  lines  (1956). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,408,.337  1.48,5.161 

»Sentinel-S  .  310,499  3.58,912 

Journal-e  .  3,451,699  3,730,986 

tJoumal-S  .  1,538,476  1,585,880 


4,406,135  4,666,464  Grand  Total  ...  6,709,011  7,160,939 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

iJoumal-iii  .  509,138  678,605 

■Joumal-.S  .  382,264 

■News-S, ntincl-p  ..  1,029,461  1,118,379 

N'fcw-S<  ntinel-S  ,  417,708  418,121 


15,201 


12,141 

13,10* 


Grand  Total  ...  1,956,307  2,597,369 
•  NOTE:  Joumal-S  ceased  publication 
ppt.  29.  1957. 

1  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

p.-ihune-e  .  1,021.7.38  1,106.633 

B  NOTC:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  are 
^Id  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
jjeditx.n,  Tribune-e,  is  shown. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
■Arkansas  Gazette-m  1,044,304  1,196,298 

<«iette-S  .  419,200  478,805 


55.2M 


10,114 

87,911 


98.111 


39.911 
nbinS’ 
e  to' 

1958 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,415.855  1,57.5,119 

Star-e  .  2,305,021  2,418,976 

tTribune-S  .  1,069,746  1,160,463 

Grand  Total  ...  4,790.622  5,154,558 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  125,184  lines 
part-run  advertising  (1957). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

§Bee-e  .  897,226  955,.305 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
JStar  &  Herald-e  2,649,722  2,794.304 

Gazette-m  .  1,648,874  1,723,684 

La  Presse-e  .  2,760,5.34  2,760,159 

La  Patrie-e  .  76,2.37  179,071 

La  Patrie-S  .  244,737  264,406 


Grand  Total 


1,463,504  1,675,103 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF, 

"dependent-m  ...  1,942,748  2,121,088 
dndepend..nt/Pres8- 

lJelegram-S .  668,779  801,428 

'^-Telegram-e  .  1,924,604  2,210,380 


Grand  Total  ...  7,380,104  7,721,624 
NOTE:  La  Patrie-e  last  publication 
Nov.  15,  1957. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  930,777  995,870 

Star-m  .  96.3,080  994,661 

••Star-S  .  281,077  225,348 

Grand  Total  ...  2,174,934  2,215,879 


NASHVILLE,  TEN'N, 


Grand  Total  ...  4,536,131  5,132,896 
Trtcludes  part-run  advertising: 

J"dewndcnt-m  153,530  lines  (1957);  Banncr-e  _ 

6?“.»67  lines  (1956).  Independent/Press  Tennessean-m 
i‘,*'egram-s  14,099  lines  (1956)  :  Press-  Tennessean-S 

^egrann-e  163.530  lines  (1967);  343,-  -  - 

lines  (1956).  Grand  Total  ...  3,813,489  3,846,175 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  January  4,  1958 


1,516,346 

1,585,647 

711,496 


1,584,725 

1,604,742 

656,708 


1957  1956 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN, 

Journal  Courier-m  505,727  456,647 

Register-e  .  1,497,769  1,561,689 

••Register-S  .  646,100  617,714 


Grand  Total  ...  2,649,596  2,635,950 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  983,208  948,171 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Times-Picayune-m 

2,844,343 

2,941,260 

(Times-Picayune 
&  States-S  . . . . 

992,421 

991,454 

Item-e  . 

1,101,827 

1,176,945 

'Item-S  . 

362,506 

385,355 

States-e  . 

1,162,154 

1,212,016 

Grand  Total  . . . 

6.463,251 

6,707,030 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 

Times-m  . 

2,215,348 

2,447,718 

Times-S  . 

2,648,248 

2,721,804 

Herald  Tribune-m 

1,050,756 

1,225,666 

(Herald  Tribune-S 

933,890 

1,024,424 

Mirror-m  . 

862,946 

882,366 

Mirror-S  . 

447,787 

441,428 

jfNews-m  . 

.  1,812,436 

1,917,699 

JfNews-S  . 

.  1,928,495 

1,843,957 

Journal 

American-e . 

.  1,022,420 

1,148,109 

'Journal 

American-S  . . . . 

522,442 

450,645 

Post-e  . 

,  .1,158,837 

1,344,844 

Poet-S  . 

110,674 

117,100 

World  Telepram 
&  Sun-e  . . 

,  1,434,550 

1,469,916 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.16,148,831 

17,035,685 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Mirror-m  211,785  lines  (1957)  :  212,361 
lines  (1956)  ;  Mirror-S  172,361  lines 
(1957);  186,534  lines  (1956).  News-m 
892,233  lines  (1957);  895,223  lines 

(1956).  News-S  1,408,294  lines  (1957); 
1,369,916  lines  (1956).  Journal-Ameri- 
can-e  128,734  lines  (1957);  150,339  lines 
(1956),  Joumal-American-S  115,115 
lines  (1957);  80,244  lines  (1956).  World 
Tel.  &  Sun-e  257,544  lines  (1957)  ;  257,- 
359  lines  (1956). 

^Includes  split  run  (m)  243,622  lines; 
(S)  190,859  lines. 


NEW  YORK.  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 
Long  Island 

Press-e  .  1,626,483  1,790,295 

SLong  Island 

Press-S  .  648,772  595,693 

Grand  Total  ...  2,275,255  2,385,988 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,175,379 

5Press-S  .  372..376 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,156,744 

Grand  Total  ...  2,704,499 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,190,575  1,580,324 

♦•Gazette-S  .  254,331 

Grand  Total  ...  1.444,906  1,580,324 

NOTE:  Gazette-S  began  publication 
Oct.  6,  1957. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 
Ledger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth 

Star-e  .  1,924,312  2,013,079 

Virginian-Pilot-m  2,083,211  2,033,252 

tVirginian-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth 

Star-S  .  810.787  821,613 


Grand  Total  ...  4,818,310  4.867,944 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Ledger  Dispatch  &  Portsmouth  Star-e 
485,317  lines  (1957)  ;  424,866  lines 

(1956).  Virginian  Pilot-m  259,962  lines 
(1957)  :  157,653  lines  (1956).  Virginian 
Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Star-S  230,526  lines 
(1957)  ;  148,366  lines  (1956). 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,818,825  2,121,681 

5Tribune-S  .  772,945  774,410 

Grand  Total  ...  2,591,870  2,896,091 
{Includes  75.369  lines  PARADE. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  _  1,113,915  1,082,121 

Oklahoman-S  _  621,684  471,686 

THmes-e  .  1,175,805  1,286,818 


Grand  Total  ...  2,811,404  2,840,125 
NOTE:  ‘nmes-e  includes  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising  116,796  lines  (1957);  182,998 
lines  (1956). 


1957  1956 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald-e  ..  1,316,407  1,527,836 

World-Herald-S  ..  678,562  767,162 


Grand  Total  ...  1,993,969  2,294,983 
NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  m  &  e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
World-Herald-e,  is  shown. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,282,224  1,298,210 

{Independent- 

Star  News-S  ..  417,782  398,070 

Independent-m  ...  1,247,077  1,195,526 


Grand  Total  ...  2.947,083  2,891,806 
/ 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  972,823  1,085,232 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  SUr-e  ...  1,296,149  1,527,852 

{Journal  Star-S  ..  487,375  516,272 

Grand  Total  ...  1,783,524  2,044,126 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal 
Star-e  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Journal  Star-e,  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BulelUn-e  .  2,097,198  2.287,972 

•tBulleUn-S  .  727,792  616,037 

Inquirer-m  .  1,866,236  1,954,448 

Inquirer-S  .  1,499,784  1,576,761 

News-e  .  642,804  660,446 

News-S  .  175,438 


Grand  Total  ...  7,009,252  7,095,654 


NOTE:  Inquirer-m  includes  30,238 
lines  part-run  advertising  (1957). 

'Includes  65,285  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 


Republic-m  . 

tRepublic-S  . 

Gazette-e  . 

.  2,307,070 
.  712,737 

.  2.238,785 

2,193,883 

646,600 

2,193,883 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  5,258,592 

5,034,366 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette-m  . 

Press-e  . 

( Press-S  . 

Sun  Telegraph-e  . 
'Sun  Telegraph-S 

1.. 338,381 
1,878,389 
1,055,176 
916,226 
474,330 

1,420,899 

2,011,426 

994,988 

1,053,253 

504,284 

Grand  Total  . . , 

,  5,662,502 

5,984,850 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 

,  1,839,538 

1,874,346 

•{Oregonian-S  ...  802,582  806,568 

Oregon  Journal-e  1,208,737  1,452,091 

(Oregon  Journal-S  369,683  433,532 


Grand  Total  ...  4,220,540  4,566.436 
'Includes  60,963  lines  AMERICAN 
WEFKLY 

{IncIudc'S  57,422  lines  PARADE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


New  Yorker-e  .... 
"New  Yorker-S  . . 

936,837 

370,358 

1,011,417 

327,503 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,307,195 

1,338,920 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  . 

Journal-m  . 

(Journal-S  . 

1,773,603 

1,295,749 

777,802 

1,864.226 

1,163,792 

770,480 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,847,154 

3,798,497 

QUINCY 

.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . . 

784,373 

859,386 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  . 

Eagle-S  . 

1,224,661 

270,956 

1.303..598 

284.766 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,495.617 

1,588,364 

NOTE :  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e,  is  shown. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  ..  1,812,839  2,117,126 

Times  Dispatch-m  1,482,459  1,651,298 

(Times  Dispatch-S  884,013  879,113 


Grand  ToUl  ...  4,179,311  4,647,537 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise-m  1,354,304 
{Press-Enterprise-S  287,389 


Grand  Total  ...  1,641,693 
NOTE:  Prese-Enterprise-m  &  e  sold 
in  combination.  The  Full-Run  Linage 
shown  is  Press  Enterprise-m.  Press-En¬ 
terprise-m  includes  27,136  lines  of  parU 
run  advertising  (1957). 


43 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1957 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


Times-m  . 

(Times-S  . 

World-News-e  .... 

1,163,743 

360,057 

1,114,907 

1,126,658 

330,389 

1,113,262 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,638,707 

2,670,309 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 
Chronicle-m  .... 
tDemocrat  & 

Ghronicle-S . 

Times  Union-e  .... 

1,773,845 

801,774 

1,662,026 

1,941,436 

875,262 

1,963,573 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,237,645 

4,780,271 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e . 

Union-m  . 

(••Union-S . 

2,174,171 

676,043 

408,256 

2,314,590 

604,492 

395,969 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,158,470 

3,315,051 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  . 
•tGlobe  Democrat-S 
Post  Dispatch-e  . . . 
(Post  Dispatch-S  . . 

1,622,903 

664,609 

2,302,692 

1,147,913 

1,588,123 

680,275 

2,303,862 

1,160,792 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,737,917 

5,733,052 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  includes 
part-run  advertisinsr:  190,454  lines 

1957  1956 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e .  1,072,118  1,194,344 

Times-m  .  1,306,857  1,356,217 

Times-S  .  469,323  433,165 


1957  1956 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e .  1,270,660  1,297,152 

Republican-S  .  306,438  357,271 


1957  195( 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  676,032  774,844 

206.282 


Grand  Total _  2,848,298  2,983,726 


Grand  Total 


1,677,098  1,654,423 


(3ourier-S 
Grand  Total 


203,238 


879,270  980,124 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


Tribune-c  .  1,414,800 

Tribune-S  .  608,304 


1,705,121 

633,165 


Grand  Total _  2,023,104  2,338,286 


SIPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m  .  964,593  1,052,360 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S .  495,644 

Chronicle-e  .  1,027,192 


631,352 

1,227,553 


Grand  Total _  2,487,429  2,811,265 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,409,372  1,591,393 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck 

Times-e  .  679,248 

Mount  Vernon 

Argns-e  .  846,061 

New  Rochelle 
Standard-Star-e  924,145 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  645,153 

Peekskill  Star-e  . .  532,576 

Port  Chester  Item-e  826,147 

Tarrytown  News-e  659,719 

Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman-e  ....  952,213 

White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch-e  1,103,284 


CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazette-e  .  750,985  808,199 


675,558 

925,761 

930,137 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  1,201,872  1.275,442 

Democrat-S  .  392,028  370.482 

Democrat-d  .  864,486  903,(44 


Grand  Total 


2,458,386  2,549,270 


669,805 

488,360 

868,076 

691,327 


DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 


News-e  .  701,901 

News-Journal-S  . .  196,371 

Journal-m  .  711,022 


763,154 

195,454 

783.052 


947,213 

1,155,912 


Grand  Total  ...  1,609,294 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


1,741,6 


Grand  Total 


7,168,546  7,352,149 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  1,727,703  2,063,963 
‘IHerald 

Araerican-S .  642,922  637,232 

Post-Standard-m  ..  1,103,249  1,129,503 

tPost-Standard-S  .  355,453  376,725 


(1957):  211,444  lines  (1936). 
§lncludes  58,701  lines  PARADE. 


Grand  Total 


3,829,327  4,207,425 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon-e  .  1,038,074 

•Beacon-S  .  342,398 

Eagle-m .  1,707,563 

tEagle-S  .  497,190 

Eagle-e  .  1,305,892 


Herald  & 

Review-me  . 

Herald  &  Review-S 


1,099,406 

297,278 


1,078,544 

410,774 


1,154,127 

355,222 

1,848,178 

541,805 

1,380,821 


1,496,684  1,489,329 


EAST  ST,  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e .  463,958  567,751 

Journal-S  .  192,294  214.81! 


Grand  Total 


4,891,117  5,280,153  Grand  Total 


656,252  782,549 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ..  1,252,798 
•Pioneer  Press-S  . .  826,071 

Disi>atch-e .  1,641,865 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


1,348,064 

891,644 

1,752,071 


News-Tribune-e  ...  1,522,991 
News-Tribune-S  ..  414,188 


1.536.839 

478,596 


Grand  Total 


1,967,179  2,015,435 


WINSTON-SALEM.  N. 

Journal-m  .  1,070,200 

Journal  & 

Sentinel-S  .  333,803 


C. 

1,102,725 


GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 
Herald-meS .  691,580  647,54: 


351,8.38 


Grand  Total 


3,720,734  3,991,779 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  _  1,008,783  1,163.252 

Times-m  .  2,353,363  1,986,634 

ITimes-S  .  760,983  637,415 


TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2.178.447  2,079.859 

•Tribune-S  .  757,833 

••Times-e  .  734,237 


675,456 

718,801 


Grand  Total _  1,404,003  1,454,563 

NOTE:  The  Journal-m  &  Sentinel-e 
are  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Journal-m,  is  shown. 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e  ...  1,363,110  1,467,34! 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Time-e  .  505,806  590.100 


Grand  Total 


4,123,129  3,787,301 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


HJxpress-m .  1,519,361 

tExpress-S  .  674,993 

News-e .  1,635,208 

Llght-e  .  1,677,3.32 

•Light-S  .  677,604 


1,552,053 

699,820 

1,776,784 

1,809,106 

638,953 


Grand  Total 


6,184,518  6,476,716 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,563,970  1,622,877 

lUnion-S  .  852,560  843,121 

Tribune-e  .  2,189,920  2,264,434 


Grand  Total  .... 

3,690.517 

3,474,116 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S . 

.582,681 

625.663 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1,110,955 

2,151,691 

Telejrram-m  .... 
Gazette-e . 

. .  1.008,957 
. .  1,167,4.38 

1,099.971 

1..323,247 

1,045,298 

1,974,437 

Blade-e . 

Grand  Total  . . 

. .  2.759,076 

3,048,881 

Blade-S  . 

876.651 

1.021,445 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,896.386 

4,284,091 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator 

TORONTO, 

,  CANADA 

Telegram-e  . . . 
(Vindicator 

..  1,60.3,839 

1,763,853 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . . 

+Telegram-e  . 

Star-e  . 

1., 517,904 
2,407,347 
2,616,343 

1.530.289 

2.801,461 

3,000,594 

Telegram-S  . . 

. .  884,129 

875,213 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  2,487.968 

2,639,066 

Star-w  . 

110,803 

102,335 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,652,397 

7,434,679 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 


Advertiser-e  . 

Herald-Dispatch-m 

•Herald- 

Advertiser-S  . . . 


1,165,978 

1,222,758 


l,3O2,0i: 

1.31(,9!( 


358,614  355,77! 


Grand  Total  ...  2,747,350  2,974,77! 
•Includes  American  Weekly  54,77! 
lines  (1957):  63.605  lines  (1956):  CVmiii 
Weekly  1,306  lines  (1957)  ;  9,797  lina 
(1956). 


Sttn 

sun 


Gr 

N( 

Fun 


Derr 

.Newi 


Senti 

Sur- 

••Se 


Inch 

lines 


Jour 

Newi 

Newi 


Comi 

••Coi 


Jouri 

Jour 


Gr 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 


Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times-e  .  441,84  0  4  34,211 


I  sur. 

■Regii 
U  Sur. 

a  Gr 


Grand  Total 


NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  32.933 
4,608,450  4,730,432  lines  part-run  advertising  (1957). 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF, 

Chronicle-m  .  1,262,572  1,298,307 

tChronicle-S .  667,353  706,052 

Examiner-m  .  1,961,059  2,142,199 

•Elxaminer-S  .  965,843  1,068,993 

Call-Bulletin-e _  940,889  871,898 

News-e .  845,659  953,547 


TRENTON,  N.  J, 

Evening  Times-e  . .  1,189,822  1,292,685 
••Times 

Advertiser-S  ...  417,380 

Trentonian-m  ....  825,551 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Tribune-Democrat-d  1,136,450  1,264, SSI  I 


380,804 

844,301 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 
American-News-e. .  343,226 

American-News-S. .  113,848 


539,882 

142,044 


KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e..  536,641  590,90! 
Tri-City  Herald-S  ••125,923  102.68: 


Grand  Total 


Grand  ToUl  ...  662,654  693.5?! 

••Does  not  include  Family  Weeklj' 


Grand  Total _  2,432,753  2,617,790 


459,074  681,926 


Poet. 

Poet. 


Argo 

Argo 


Grand  Total _  6,643,375  7,040,996 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing:  Chronicle-m  52,368  lines  (1957)  : 
43,238  lines  (1956).  Chronicle-S  31,206 
lines  (1957):  31,429  lines  (19.56). 

•Includes  60,963  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record-m .  1,345,551  1,315,859 

NOTE:  Record-m  &  Times-Record-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Record-m,  is  shown. 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

. .  1,046,990 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Gr 


APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA, 

WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e 


1,461,082  1,635,838 


SAN  JOSE,  CAUF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,757,003  1,865,066 

News-e .  1,786,779  1,837,350 

Mercury-News-S  .  629,074  606,847 


Tribune-e 

World-m 

World-S 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

.  1,613,123 

.  1,646.596 

.  613,688 


1,786,774 

1,826,486 

510,597 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Enquirer  &  News-e  988,204  1,0.54,053 

Enquirer  &  News-S  293,006  265,779 


Grand  Total 


1,281,210  1,319,832 


Grand  Total 


3,773,407  4,123,857 


Grand  Total _  4,172,856  4,309,263 


BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m .  785,273 


Freeman-e . 

820,988 

911,51! 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Star-m  . 

1,010,646 

930,098 

1,077,W 

992,® 

Journal  &  Star-S. . 

256,704 

216,® 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,205,448 

2,285.5t 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . . 
State  Journal-m  . . 
(State  Journal-S  . . 

1,140,622 

1,194,921 

434,455 

1,192,9!' 
1,213, 04i 
457,33! 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,769,998 

2,863,30! 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,353,806  1,447,110 

Union  Star-e .  1,057,514  1,142,148 


UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 
Hudson  Dispatch-m  854,013 


(Includes  Parade  59,752  lines. 


905,617 


2,411,320  2,589,258 


Times-e 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

.  1,163,961  1,222,634 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  1,128,694  1,113,738 

••Observer 

Dispatch-S  .  41.3,209  369,078 


CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,749,902 

Repository-S  .  658,056 


1,900,878 

701,260 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,033,3  1  2  1,032,® 

Dispatch-e  .  1,07  4,206  1.138,8» 


Grand  Total  ...  2,407,958  2,602,138  Grand  Total  ...  2,107,518  2,171,® 


Press-m  .  1,.362,176  1,292,329 

Grand  Total _  2,904,079  2,775,145 


CARBONDA  LE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post- 

Intelligencer-m  .  1,268,310  1,866,928 
•Post- 

Intelligencer-S  .  610.294 

Times-e  .  1,892,177 

Times-S  .  684,179 


Southern  Illinoisan  450,156 
Southern  Illinoisan-S  44,730 


455,.308 

67,190 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  .  1,121,232  1,212,® 

Advertiser-S  .  331,366  332,»- 

Journal-e  .  1,103,550  1,221,1*' 


672,146 

2,023,651 

739,749 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e . 

Post  &  Times- 
Herald-m  .... 

•(Post  &  Times- 
Herald-S  . 


1,041,329  1,124,474 
2,611,873  2,723,162 


Grand  Total 


494,886  612,498  Grand  Total  ...  2,656,148  2,766,1'** 


Grand  Total _  4,354,960  4,702,474 

•Includes  60,963  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


Star-e  . . . 
fStar-S 


930,979  919,787 
2,680,670  2,951,019 
1,049,345  1,132,485 


CASPER,  WYO. 
Tribune-Herald-e  .  485,282 

Star-m  .  406,182 

Tribune-Herald 
&  Star-S  .  93,352 


488,586 

341,614 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  965,958  1,088,1* 
(Standard-Times-S  265,466 


'281,® 


Telei 

Newi 

Newi 


Hera 


Guar 

Patri 


102,774 


Newi 

Jouri 

Repo 

Merc 

Spec! 


8,314,196  8,850,927 


Grand  ToUl  ...  1,231,424  1,370® 
flacludes  Parade  69,750  lines  (105** 

52,358  lines  (1956).  'KSeati 
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Grand  Total  ...  904,816  932,974 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  January  4, 


I 


T 


270 


,320 


,5(9 


,5r 


NORRISTOWN,  PA.  KELOWNA.  B.  C. 

Time»-Herald-e  ...  795,242  938,081  Courier-d  ........  197,429  161,628 


OGDEN.  UTAH 
Samdard-Examincr-e  778,804 
Standard-Examiner-S  182,993 


(Began  as  daily  Sept.  9,  1957). 


919,112 

153,666 


KIRKLAND  LAKE,  ONT. 
Northern  News-e. .  354,030  395,914 


’,3(S 


),10( 


4,21t 


<'D, 


Grand  Total  ...  961,797  1,072,778 

Note:  Above  recap  does  not  include 
Family  Weekly. 

OIL  CITY-FRANKUN,  PA. 

573,642 

408,690 

568,519 

376,118 

jiews-Herald-e  . . . 

Grand  Total  . . . 

982,332 

944,637 

1  ORLANDO.  FLA. 

1  Sentinel-m  . 

1  Sttr-e  . 

1  **Sentinel*Star>S.  • 

1,540,756 

1,478,204 

725,116 

1,509,872 

1,408,778 

703,136 

1  Grand  Total  ...  3,744,076  3,621,786 

1  ••Does  not  include  Family  Weekly. 

1  Includes  part-run  advertising;  561,386 
r  lines  (1957);  514,808  lines  (1956). 

1  PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N. 

J. 

1  Herald-News-e  . . . 

1,213,098 

1,225,439 

1  PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

}oumal-m  . 

Newsjoumal-S  . . 
News-e . 

1,098,748 

329,350 

731,934 

1957 

1,076,684 

334,600 

736,176 

19o6 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,160,032 

2,147,460 

1  PINE  BLUFF,  ARK 

Commercial-e . 

••Commercial-S  . . 

565,936 

120,708 

611,198 

130,382 

Grand  Total  . . . 

686,644 

741,580 

1  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

1  Mercury-m  . 

914,382 

1,011,262 

1  RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-d  . 

Journal-S  . 

657,9.56 

174,622 

597,870 

174,006 

Grand  Total  . . 

732,578 

771,876 

1  ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

ft  Star-m  . 

y  Register-Republic-e 
J  Star-S  . 

1,171,618 

1,758,050 

522,690 

1,324,820 

1,936,410 

646,826 

i  Grand  Total  . . 

3,452,358 

3,808,056 

1  ROCK  ISLAND  (see  Moline) 

ll  SAUSBURY,  N.  C. 

Poet-€  . 

Poet-S  . 

667,280 

152,754 

619,934 

196,504 

i  Grand  Total  . . 

720,034 

816,438 

1  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . . 
Argus-Leader-S  . . 

718,578 

221,228 

777,112 

228,424 

MEDICINE  HAT.  ALTA. 


NANAIMO.  B.  C. 
Free  Press-e .  477,727 


530,116 


MOOSE  JAW,  SASK. 
Times-Herald-e  ...  647,804 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 
Daily  Nugget-e  ...  675,605 


597,915 

675,437 


ORILLIA,  ONT. 

&  Timeg-e  353,514 


330.858 


OSHAWA,  ONT. 
Times  Gazette-e  . .  980,419 


935,874 


PENTICTON.  B.  C. 

Herald-d  .  263.003 

(Began  as  daily  Sept.  9,  1957). 


QUEBEC  CITY.  QUE, 
Le  Soleil  &  L'Evene- 

ment-Joumal-e. .  2,247,457 
Chronicle- 

Telegraph^e  ....  407.824 


SARNIA,  ONT. 

Observer-e  .  957,671 


SUDBURY,  ONT. 
Star-e  .  1,148,710 


Press-e 


TIMMINS,  ONT. 

.  500,866 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C 

JSun-e  .  2,789,956 

Province-m  .  1,5.53,801 

^Includes  Weekend  Magazine  115,075 
lines  (1957)  ;  109,578  lines  (10.56). 


ii.5i: 


Grand  Total 


77.W 

92.15* 

16,25! 


SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
Telegram-e  .  613,522 


657,440 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 
News-Sun-e  .  1,155,364 


85,5ti 


„  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Newg-Journal-meS  1,665,538  1,831,483 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


92.9!i| 
167, 3» 


S63,30! 


-L. 
332, 5S 

138,83( 


171,3S 


212,(3! 

332.05 

221.10 


766,0' 


,088.0; 

281 


370,O‘' 

(19871 


1957 

CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 
H«rald-e  .  1,789,937 


1956 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  477,199  636,303 


JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y, 
Post-Journal-e  ...  964,985  1,138,933 


LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

Times-e  .  946,795  886,786 

NOTE;  Sold  in  combination  with 
Bristol  Courier, 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

tCitizen-c  .  1,876,836  1.943,726 

{Includes  Weekend  Magazine  &  Comic 
Section. 

PEMBROKE.  ONT. 

Observer-e  .  275,463  . 

(Began  as  daily  Apr.  22,  1957). 


PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

News  C3hronicle-e. .  980,153  1,017,336 


PRINCE  ALBERT,  SASK. 
Herald-e  .  489,862  438,400 


2,001,952 

411,706 


594,889 


2,648,912 

1,786,947 


CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.  E.  I. 


Gaardian-m  .  503,109 

Patriot-e  .  219,265 


568,925 

194,775 


Newa-e 


CHATHAM,  ONT. 
.  808,696 


MONROE.  LA. 


970,223 


WELLAND,  ONT. 

Tribune-e  .  882.603  817,226 


WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1.458,144  1,473,079 


WOODSTOCK.  ONT. 

939,806  1,005,536  Sentinel-Review-e. .  611,870  663,474 


1936  1957 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m  (Note)  8,52,740  959,003 

1,780,230  §ChronicIe-S  .  248,492  235,981 


Grand  Total _  1,101,232  1,194,984 

NOTE:  Chronicle-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Herald-e.  Includes  PARADE 
66.695  (1957);  52,939  (1956). 


847,448 


EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,959,648  1,826,994 


®*Porter-e 

Hercury-e 


GALT,  ONT. 
.  861,441 


GUELPH,  ONT. 
.  892,419 


,  HAMILTON.  ONT. 

f!>I»cUtor-e  .  2,399,809  2,693,475 


jSentinel- 

‘’’‘lEDn 


KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 

‘■"^l-d  .  285,153 


Editor  ac  publisher  for  January  4,  1958 


World-m  . 

729,410 

768,118 

World-S  . 

197,623 

233,353 

News-Star-e  . 

665,250 

764,085 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,592,283 

1,765,556 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

1,068,974 

1,062.932 

News-e . 

1,285,025 

1,254,546 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,353,999 

2,317,478 

SALEM 

,  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-e  . 
Oregon 

923,970 

1,146,904 

Statesman-m  . . . 
Oregon 

852,177 

924,414 

Statesman-S  . . . 

157,018 

156,075 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,933,165 

2,227,393 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

631,1.38 

6.32,523 

{Scrantonian-S  ... 

369.144 

364,736 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.000.282 

997,261 

Includes  PARADE  60,095 

(1957)  ; 

52,939  (1956). 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA 

748,772 

1,190,990 

849,3.31 
1.. 304, 177 

Time8wLeader*€  . . . 

••Independent-S  . . 

564,523 

466,990 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.504.285 

2.620,501 

••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  44,802 
(1957). 


Editor  Opposes 
TV  on  Park  Site 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (Note)  533,156  571,803 

••Telegraph-S  _  180,101  183,590 


Grand  Total _  713,257  755,393 

NOTE;  Telegraph-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News-e. 

887,672  ••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  44,802 
(1957)  :  30.639  (1956). 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  946,672  1,034,986 

•State-S  .  422,534  418.342 

Record-m  .  735,619  854,436 


Grand  ToUI _  2,104,825  2,307,764 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  55,- 
289,072  835  (1957)  ;  44,432  (1956). 


Madison,  Wis. 

An  action  has  been  filed  in 
Circuit  Court  by  William  T.  Ev- 
jue,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Madison  Capital  Times,  seeking 
cancellation  of  a  lease  granting 
use  of  land  in  Rib  Mountain 
State  Park  near  Wausau  to  sta¬ 
tion  WSAU-TV,  owned  by  Wis¬ 
consin  Valley  Television  Corp. 
Six  dailies  in  central  and  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  are  partners  in 
the  TV  company.  They  are  the 
iraM.<»aH  Record-Herald,  Antigo 
Journal,  Marshfield  News-Her¬ 
ald,  Merrill  Herald,  Rhine¬ 
lander  News  and  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Tribune. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Commission  executed  a  lease 
with  WSAU-TV,  granting  the 
use  of  land  on  the  mountain  to 
construct  a  648-foot  tower  for 
commercial  television  transmis¬ 
sion  at  a  nominal  rental  of  $100 
a  year.  The  tower  would  be  made 
available  for  broadcasting  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  State  Radio  Council, 
State  Traffic  Patrol  and  State 
Conservation  Commission.  Right 
of  the  Commission  to  lease  pub¬ 
lic  lands  was  challenged  by  the 
Capital  Times  and  other  broad¬ 
cast  interests. 


Beer,  Liquor 
Ads  Evade 
Ontario  Ban 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail, 
morning  daily,  has  opened  a 
publication  ^office  in  New  York 
City  “to  place  the  Globe  Maga¬ 
zine  and  TV  Topics  (sections 
of  the  Saturday  weekend  edi¬ 
tion)  in  a  position  to  accept  liq¬ 
uor  advertising  as  is  carried  in 
magazines  which  maintain  pub¬ 
lishing  offices  outside  Ontario. 
Advertising  for  these  publica¬ 
tions  will  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Board  of  Ontario,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  of  S. 
T.  Bardal,  advertising  director 
of  the  newspaper. 

The  magazine  section  of  Dec. 
28  had  two  full-page  color  beer 
advertisements.  Under  Ontario 
law  no  alcoholic  beverage  ad¬ 
vertising  is  permitted.  Publica¬ 
tions  printed  and  distributed  in 
the  province  get  around  the  law 
by  “publishing”  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  where  such  advertis¬ 
ing  is  permitted.  This  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  most  other  provinces  in 
Canada,  only  Quebec  province 
legally  u^rmitting  beer,  wine 
and  liquor  advertising.  Because 
American  publications  are  not 
published  in  Canada  they  also 
enter  Ontario  without  difficulty 
with  liquor  advertising. 

The  Globe  &  Mail  magazine 
and  TV  topics  have  been  printed 
in  New  York  since  their  incep¬ 
tion  on  May  4,  1957. 

• 

Netcspapers  Buy 
Church  Next  Door 

Troy,  N.Y. 

The  Record  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Troy  Record  and 
Troy  Times-Record,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Presbyterian  Church,  adja¬ 
cent  to  its  plant.  The  company 
will  present  pews,  organ,  baptis¬ 
mal  font,  carpets  and  other 
church  equipment  to  churches  in 
Troy  and  Vermont.  No  plans 
have  been  announced  for  future 
use  of  the  building.  The  con¬ 
gregation  was  disbanded  recent¬ 
ly. 

Silver  Dollar  Parly 

WiNSTED,  Conn. 

More  than  50  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  Christmas  dinner 
given  for  Winsted  Citizen  news- 
paperboys  and  newspapergirls. 
Each  person  received  a  silver 
dollar  from  Theodore  Vaill,  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Vanderbilt  Libel 
Deductible  Expense 


Hoe  Family’s 
Notes  Exhibited 


9  Dailies  Sued 
By  Insull  Jr. 


WASHINGTON  j  T*l_  1/^1  * 

“The  men  in  the  composing  IjlDCl  1^181111 

room  &  all  others  seem  to  aban- 


Washington  trip  was  in  essence  a  personal  prejui^es  &  acknowl^ge 
The  Tax  Court  has  just  i-uled  vacation  for  Patricia  and  the  pnntmg 

that  a  libel  judgment  is  deduct-  record  fails  to  establish  that  Presses,  Richard  M.  Hoe  wrote 
ible  as  an  ordinary  and  neces-  Patricia  did  anything  more  on  partner^  ^ter  inspecting 

sarv  business  expense.  the  trip  than  that  which  might  installation  of  ^ 

Overrulmgr  the  Commissioner  ^  K£'L”pSiieT;<?,er,'Mar“h 

of  Internal  Revenue  who  held  wiie.  m  nojrr 


don  prejudices  &  acxnowiedge  Chicago 

it  the  perfection  of  printing  * s  «««  i-i.  ,  •*.  i. 

presses,”  Richard  M.  Hoe  wrote  A  $4,000,000  libel  suit  has 
to  his  partners  after  inspecting  been  filed  in  Circuit  Court  of 


the  first  installation  of  a  news-  Cook  County  by  Samuel  Insull, 
Tvnnpi*  mtarv  nress.  at  the  PhilcL-  son  of  the  late  founder  of  the 


delphia  Public  Ledger,  March  Midwestern  Electric  Power 


that  the  commission  of  the  libel 
by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Jr.  was 
not  during  the  regular  course  of 


Case  Burkground 


19,  1847. 


Companies,  against  nine  Scripps-I 


The  original  of  this  letter,  Howard  newspapers,  their  edi- 
and  approximately  5400  other  tors  and  a  staff  writer,  also  ^ 


Backgrounding  the  case,  the  documents  tracing  150  years  of  authors  and  their  publishingl 


his  business,  the  court  said  that  court’s  opinmn  related  that  Mr.  Hoe  Company  firms. 

a  private  w'rongdoing  in  the  Vanderbilt  had  begun  his  jour-  presented  to  The  suit  is  based  on  state 

course  of  conducting  a  business  nalistic  career  in  1919  as  a  re-  ments  attributed  to  the  defend 


course  oi  conducting  a  ousmess  nalistic  career  in  1919  as  a  re-  Library  of  Congress  and  ments  attributed  to  the  defend 

IS  not  extraordinary  within  the  porter  on  the  New  York  Herald  ^  exhibition  soon,  ants  that  Samuel  Insull  Jr.,  c:L 

rvigkQnirtrv  /\r  fliA  rovino*  croriiro  ^  ^ 


meaning  of  the  taxing  statute  and  after  working  on  several  ^he  company  was  formed  in  his  father,  were  convicted  of 
allowing  deductions  for  busi-  New  York  newspapers  and  for  jgQg  ^  Robert  Hoe.  Upon  his  crimes,  or  were  sent  to  prisoi 


ness  expenses. 


Universal  Service  he  s^  up  his  death  in  1833  the  firm  passed  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of! 


Statement  in  1924 


own  news  syndicate,  Cee  Vee 
News,  and  in  1923  established 


on  to  his  sons. 


the  Insull  empire  during  thef 


The  collection  given  to  the  1930’s.  The  suit  asserts  thi; 


The  libelous  statement  was  the  Illustrated  Daily  News,  a  government  consists  mainly  of  neither  of  the  Insulls  ever  wa 


made  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  while  Los  Angeles  tabloid 


he  w’as  being  interview^ed  in  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  rich  family  fo_  iu.  u.if  .f  th 

1924  when  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  “disapproved  of  the  work  he  ^nce^t^r  the  last  halt  ot  tr 

the  publisher,  editor  and  edito-  was  doing  and  he  was  ‘off-  , 

rial  writer  of  his  newspapers,  allowance’  for  awhile  during 

He  told  an  interviewer  from  the  this  early  period  as  a  journal-  Circulation 

Ladies  Home  Journal  that  a  ist,”  the  court  noted.  .  .  , 

member  of  the  executive  com-  The  Los  Angeles  venture  Director  Appointecl 


family  and  business  correspond-  convicted  of  a  crime  in  connect 
ence  for  the  last  half  of  the  19th  tion  with  the  collapse.  ■  P 


Nine  Scripps-Howard  news-i 
papers  and  their  editors  are  del 
fendants,  according  to  the  suitj 
ion  because  of  an  article  written  V 

minted  Charles  T.  Lucey,  of  the  Scripp-: 

Howard  Newspaper  Alliancf 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  entitled  “Giant  on  a  Tightrope, 
appointed  cir-  dealing  with  American  lalK' 


member  of  the  executive  com¬ 


mittee  of  the  Vandei-bilt  News-  grew  into  a  chain,  with  tabloids 
papers  was  telling  secrets  of  its  at  San  Francisco  and  Miami, 


Leo  Zarin  was  appointed  cir 


publications  to  competitive  news-  and  some  weekly  newspaper  sup-  culation  director  of  the  Courier-  The  article  made  reference! 


plements.  The  newspapers  were  Express  on  Jan.  1.  The  appoint- 


labor  leaders’  “  racketeer  J 


•  71  1  J  A.*  - *  - - - —  -  »•  1 -  BVilllC  laiJ\Jl  ICTtfVkiCl  o 

The  statement  was  printed  in  iiDtially  successful  and  contin-  ment  was  announced  by  William  practices”  and  implied  th 


— ^  — V.W  - -  ...  - -  - - - . .  iDfi  practices  aiiu  iiiipiieu  tnc 

the  magazine  and  reprinted  in  ^  .V  until  1926  or  j.  Connors  III,  president  and  the  Samuel  Insulls  went  to  pn; 

the  Vanderbilt  newspapers.  when  they  ceased  pubhca-  publisher.  or,  for  racketeering 


Thereafter,  a  discharged  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Vanderbilt  Newspa¬ 
pers  sued  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for 
libel  and  recovered  a  judgment 


tion  for  financial  reasons. 


Mr.  Zarin,  a  veteran  of  34 


on  for  racketeering. 

Defendant  newspapers  are  th- 


Family  Paid  Debt.  ^^rs  in  the  newspaper’s  circu-  york  World  Telegram  rr 

lation  department,  succeeds  „  Memvhis  Press -Seunitn’ 
“Subsequently,”  according  to  Howard  W  Bishop,  who  will  riLs,  Clevela, 


for  damages.  The  final  payment  the  court  record,  “petitioner’s  remain  with  the  paper  in  an  p„_-  p  ’  ^  p;  p«. 

of  $3,243.75  was  in  1951  and  family  discharged  some  of  the  advisory  capacity.  Mr.  Zarin  r/p„_/j.p.„*  Knnrviilp  Vei/ 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  listed  it  as  a  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  started  as  a  circulation  super-  puf^htimh  Pwqq  ar 


deductible  business  expense  for  newspapers.” 


visor  in  1924. 

Mr.  Conners  also  announced 


that  year.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  resumed  work  Mr.  Conners  also  announced 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  ^  newspaper  and  magazine  the  appointment  of  Thomas  R. 
Revenue  disallowed  the  deduc-  "’I’iter  and  his  compensation  Schaeffer  as  assistant  advertis- 


Sentinel,  Pittsburgh  Press,  an: 
Albuquerque  Tribune. 

Other  defendants  are  M: 
Lucey;  Arthur  M.  Schlessingc 


xveveiiue  uisaiiuweu  Liie  ueuuc-  -  -  -  - ‘ -  - - «...  - - -  —  -f  r- 

tion,  on  the  ground  that  in  1951  ranged  from  $150  to  $35,000  for  ing  director.  He  has  been  an 


Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  principal  busi-  ^  story.  He  also  published  sev-  account  executive  since  1946. 
ness  was  that  of  author  and  books  and  lectured  for  fees 

lecturer.  The  Tax  Court  dis-  i-anging  from  $150  to  $1,000. 

agreed  with  the  Commissioner’s  ,  T{pjsiffn« 

view  that  the  Vanderbilt  claim  showed  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  income  AAChignss 


the  Old  Order,”  and  his  pa- 
lisher,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co 
and  Kenneth  E.  Trombley,  an 
thor  of  “The  Life  and  Times  o: 
a  Happy  Liberal,”  and  its  put- 


fell  within  the  purview  of  cases  from  trusts  and  divi- 

where  fines,  etc.,  incurred  by  a  of  around  $40,000  a  year.  Bernard  Bergman  has  re-  *lr.  Insull,  in  a  statement  ac 

taxpayer  convicted  of  a  crime  receipts  from  business  ran  signed  as  editor  of  the  Phila-  companying  the  filing  of  t. 
are  not  deductible  as  business  $1,800  in  1953  and  as  delphia  Daily  News,  recently  suit,  said:  “It  marks  the  fin 

expense.  high  as  $48,000  in  1955,  the  only  acquired  by  an  Inquirer  affiliate,  attempt  of  us  Insulls  to  stri- 

year  in  which  he  reported  a  net  Ray  Hunt,  managing  editor,  will  back  at  a  25-year  unorganizj: 
Wife’s  Expenses  Disallowed  profit — $9,277.  In  other  years  direct  the  tabloid’s  editorial  but  consistent  campaign  to  vii 

his  net  losses  varied  from  $18,-  affairs  fy  us.  .  .  .  The  books  and 

The  court  also  authorized  the  OOO  to  $46,000.  ’  paper  article  state  in  effect  th: 

deduction  of  legal  expenses  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  *  we  Insulls  were  convicted  ■ 

claimed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  but  Revenue,  said  the  court,  “con-  X  .  rpi _ certain  crimes  when,  in  fact,  ’'j 

it  supported  the  Commissioner  tends  that  the  whole  tenor  of  *  Iircc-C.enter  were  acquitted  on  every  occi 

on  the  disallowance  of  expenses  the  petitioner’s  career  bears  a  Canada’s  last  three- cent  news-  sion.” 

for  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  wife  to  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  paper  went  to  a  nickel  a  copy  Total  damages  sought  agair? 

accompany  him  on  a  lecture  a  romanticist  and  adventurer  Jan.  1.  It  is  the  Charlottetown  the  Scripps-Howard  defendant 

tour  abroad  during  which  she  and  he  submits  that  petitioner’s  Patriot,  a  member  of  the  Thom-  amount  to  $1,749,100,  based 

assisted  with  the  shooting  of  activities  were  done  for  self  son  group.  The  morning  Char-  an  amount  of  $1  each  per 

movie  films.  gratification  and  pleasure  with-  lottetown  Guardian  has  been  five  of  daily  circulation,  accordiS 


Philadelphia  li®ber.  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Mr.  Insull,  in  a  statement  at'l 


Wife’s  Expenses  Disallowed 


Pairs.  fy  us.  .  .  .  The  books  and 

paper  article  state  in  effect  th: 
*  we  Insulls  were  convicted  ' 

>  'T'l-  x'  »  certain  crimes  when,  in  fact, 

ast  1  hree-Center  -were  acquitted  on  every  occi 

Canada’s  last  three  -  cent  news-  sion.” 


Total  damages  sought  agair.4 


movie  films. 


The  court  said  “the  European  out  the  prime  motive  for  profit.”  cents  a  copy  for  several  years,  to  Mr.  Insull. 
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'll  23  Pulitzer 
Prize  Jurors 
Are  Named 

AGO  i 

,  Appointment  of  22  editors  and 
.  a  cartoonist  as  Pulitzer  Prize 
journalism  jurors  for  1958  was 
announced  by  President  Grayson 
Kirk  of  Columbia  University. 

. :  They  will  pass  on  nominations 

ifor  Pulitzer  awards  in  eight 
journalism  categories. 

Two  clarifications  in  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  Plan  of  Award, 
afo  approved  by  the  Advisory  Board 
“  1  i  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  also  were 
announced. 

j  The  wording  of  the  intema- 

.jsj.  tional  reporting  category  was 
g  broadened  to  include  United  Na- 
tions  reporting,  regardless  of 
the  point  of  origin.  The  photog- 
raphy  category,  which  had  been 
^nec  limited  to  individual  photo- 
g^raphs,  was  broadened  to  cover 
“news  photographs.” 
g  The  list  of  1958  Pulitzer  Prize 
journalism  jurors  follows: 

;nTi  Sevellon  Brown  3rd,  Provi- 
(fence  (R.I.)  Journal; 
nnc  *  Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
one. '  (Conn.)  Courant; 

Richard  Clarke,  New  York 
^  5  Daily  News; 

^tet'I  Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond 
thif  Times-Dispatch; 

J.!  Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh 
'  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer; 

1*  Arthur  C.  Deck,  Salt  Lake 
!.  I  (Utah)  Tribune; 

”  .*■  |i  Edmund  Duffy,  cartoonist. 
New  York  City; 

p  William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram; 
Alan  Hathaway,  Newsday, 
’’  ^  I  Garden  City,  Long  Island ; 

I  John  R.  Herbert,  Quincy 
^1  i;  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger; 
j!  Lee  Hills,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
sis  f  |  Free  Press; 

*  Carlton  M.  Johnson,  Columbus 

'  C''|  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer; 
y*  ^1:  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
:  |  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
s  pi:  j;  Julius  H.  Klyman,  St.  Louis 
fs*  t  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 
ent  a(I  S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  Columbia 
of  ti  (S.C.)  State; 
le  fif Walter  Lister,  Philadelphia 
striii  (Pa.)  Bulletin; 
janiijj  B.  0.  McAnney,  New  York 
to  v:  ■  ■  World-Telegram  and  Sun; 

I  Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

!ct  tr Constitution; 

:ted  jij  Russell  L.  McGrath,  Seattle 
act, "I  (Wash.)  Times ; 
y  o<:‘ i  Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald; 
afrair4  Mort  Stem,  Denver  (Colo.) 
ends' j  Post; 

ased  William  P.  Steven,  Minnea- 
)er  poll's  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune; 
icordsj  J,  Russell  Wiggins,  Washing- 
i  ton  Post  &  Times-Herald. 


Wm.  Worthy’s 
Passport  Case 
Still  Studied 

Washington 
The  State  Department  denied 
it  offered  Baltimore  (Md.)  Afro- 
Americah  reporter  William 
Worthy,  Jr.,  a  new  passport  if 
he  would  pledge  to  abide  by 
P  restrictions  against  travel  to 
^  Red-dominate(l  countries  U.  S. 
Roy  B.  Hood  (right),  retiring  as  foreman  of  the  Washington  Daily  Nows  citizens  are  forbidded  to  visit. 


composing  room  after  32  years,  is  presented  a  camera  and  equipment 
by  G.  M.  Billingsley  (center).  News  printer.  At  left  is  Daniel  A. 
Mauser,  former  night  foreman,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Hood. 


Printer  Retires  „  entering  Comrnunist  China.  He 

Circulation  Manager  appealed  to  the  Stete  D^ 

To  New  Hobby  Of  Y.  Times  Dies 

Paul  J.  Rowan,  circulation  Mr.  Worthy’s  attorney  said 
Washington  nianager  of  the  New  York  Times  the  State  Department  apparent- 
Fellow  workers  paid  tribute  since  1950,  died  Jan.  1  at  his  ly  had  offered  to  issue  the  re- 
to  Roy  B.  Hood,  composing  home  in  Bronxville  after  suffer-  porter  a  new  passport  if  he 
room  foreman  of  the  Washing-  ing  a  heart  attack.  He  had  just  would  promise  not  to  violate  its 


The  Department  has  canceled 
Mr.  Worthy’s  old  passport  be¬ 
cause  he  violated  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  regulations  last  year  by 
entering  Communist  China.  He 
has  appealed  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Board  of  Passport 
Appeals. 

Mr.  Worthy’s  attorney  said 


ton  Daily  News  for  32  years,  reached 
by  presenting  him  with  a  brand  Dec.  31. 
new  hobby  as  a  retirement  gift.  Mr.  E 


reached  his  60th  birthday  on  terms.  However,  a  Department 
Dec.  31.  spokesman — Joseph  W.  Reap — 

Mr.  Rowan  started  out  as  a  made  categorical  denial, 
mailer  in  1923.  He  became  an  Reap  gaid  Mr.  Worthy 


G.  M.  Billingsley,  a  printer  mailer  in  1923.  He  became  an  lur,.  Ppon  said  Mr  Worthv 
who  had  worked  with  Mr.  Hood  expert  on  circulation  routing  in  ^as  given  a  hearing  by  the 
for  18  years,  collected  almost  New  York  City  and  became  city  board  Dec  10  when  Rean  said. 
$200  from  -oj-kers  in  all  de-  circulation  manager  in  1934.  On  £  repon- was  Sked 
partments.  Milton  J.  Pike,  a  New  Year’s  Day  16  years  later  bis  attorney  to  submit  a  state- 
portrait  photogrpher  as  well  he  was  appointed  circulation  ment  saying  he  would  abide  by 
i"  secretary  to  the  editor,  John  manager.  restrictions  placed  in  any  pass- 


T.  O’Rourke,  invested  the  money 
in  a  35  mm.  camera  and  accos- 


Jimmy  Arrington 

Camera  Equipment  Dies  on  Christmas  would  be  given  a  passport,” 

The  camera  equipment  was  Jackson,  Miss.  Reap  added  that  Worthy  s  at- 

bought  after  a  conference  with  Jimmy  Arrington,  weekly  edi-  tomey  informed  the  Depart- 
Mrs.  Hood.  She  said  her  hus-  humorist,  columnist  and  ment  that  Worthy  would  not 

band  was  fond  of  an  old,  beaten-  niayor  of  his  hometown,  Collins,  sign  the  statement,  therefore 
up  box  camera  and  had  often  died  Christmas  Day  at  the  age  the  Department  “is  still  study- 
expressed  the  intent  to  go  into  after  a  heart  attack.  He  ing  the  case.” 

photography  more  seriously.  had  telephoned  his  last  column  IVilliam  H.  ICuntsler,  an  at— 
When  Mr.  Hood  now  62  came  to  the  Jackson  State-Times,  a  tomey  for  the  American  Civil 
to  The  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  whimsical  piece  about  wrapping  Liberties  Union,  had  objected  in 
newspaper,  there  were  only  four  a  step  ladder  as  a  Christmas  a  letter  to  the  Appeals  Board 
type-setting  machines.  Now  present.  He  was  often  called  to  Worthy’s  being  asked  to 
there  are  19.  “Mississippi’s  Will  Rogers.”  abide  by  travel  restrictions  in 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hood  are  retir-  (E&P,  Nov.  16,  page  48).  “any”  new  passport. 


restrictions  placed  in  any  pass¬ 
port  which  may  be  issued. 

“But,”  Mr.  Reap  continued, 
“there  was  no  assurance  that  he 
would  be  given  a  passport,” 
Reap  added  that  Worthy’s  at- 


type-setting  machines.  Now 
there  are  19. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hood  are  retir¬ 
ing  to  their  winter  home  at 
Pass-a-Grille,  Fla.  They  will 
spend  summers  at  a  cottage  on 
the  Choptank  River,  near  Secre¬ 
tary,  Md. 

Mr.  Hood  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  after  World  War  I  from 
Cl  overdale,  Md.  During  the  war 
he  had  serv'ed  in  General  Persh¬ 
ing’s  headquarters  as  first 
printer.  He  reprinted  secret  doc¬ 
uments  for  the  G-2  Section  of 
the  General  Staff.  He  worked 
for  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  two  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  News  in  1922. 

Mr.  Hood  is  being  succeeded 
as  foreman  by  Daniel  A. 
Mauser,  52,  who  has  been  night 
foreman.  Mr.  Mauser  came  to  the 
News  in  1934  from  Baltimore. 


Jimmy  Arring^ton,  weekly  edi-  tomey  informed  the  Depart- 
tor,  humorist,  columnist  and  ment  that  Worthy  would  not 


abide  by  travel  restrictions  in 
“any”  new  passport. 


Confidential 
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Financing 
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Moss  Will  Quiz  FBI 
On  Secrecy  Policy 


j  I  T  J  “Mr,  Quill  is  making  a  charge 

i-j3.L)Or  J-J00.C10r  he  knows  is  utterly  without 

foundation.  His  complaint  about 
A  I  I  I  my  reporting  is  not  that  I  do 

l\.tt8.CK.S  Jr  r0SS  not  tell  the  truth  about  the  way 

he  operates,  but  that  I  tell  more 
O  1  of  the  truth  than  he  wants  the 

Un  UUDWSIYS  public  to  know.” 

Mrs.  Schiff  and  Mr.  Wechsler, 
Three  New  York  newspapers  in  a  joint  statement,  said: 


rnu  FBI  takes  the  position  that  its  Three  New  York  newsnaners  in  a  joint  statement,  said: 

The  Moss  Committee  will  identification  files  should  be  mree  Wew  lork  newspapers  ^  Mike  Ouill  knows  we 

question  FBI  about  its  policy  of  available  only  to  police  officers  t"e°ruaUouaYDr“sl5e“  oi  havr  supported  him  wheii  tve 

refusing  to  exchange  criminal  to  assist  them  in  conducting  in-  Wuiii,  internanonai  presioent  oi  ..  ..  .  ^  rieht.  and  criti- 
information  with  local  police  of-  vestigations,  up  to  the  time  the  Transport  Workers  Umon,  when  we  believed  he 

ficers  who  do  not  agree  to  bar  crime  has  beei  solved  and  ar-  f  New  cized  him  when  we 


— - —  . . r - —  use  ur.e,  ww.u;  u.rv-  mpplinc  At  which  Npw  Cizeu  nim  wneo  we  oeiieveu  ne 

ers  who  do  not  agree  to  bar  crime  has  been  solved  and  ar-  ^  subwav  workers  voted  to  wrong.” 

e  press  from  knowledge  they  rests  have  been  made;  there-  .  ^  Mr.  Raskin  declared  he  would 

tain  through  the  cooperative  after,  the  public  is  entitled  to  labor  leader  at-  welcome  a  Senate  inquiry  into 

stbod.  the  information.  Reason  given  backed  the  \ew  York  Times  bis  sources  of  income,  as  advo- 

At  issue  is  a  clause  that  was  for  publicity  at  the  latter  stage  york  Post  and  New  York  cated  by  Mr.  Quill. 


the  press  from  knowledge  they  rests  have  been  made;  there- 
obtain  through  the  cooperative  after,  the  public  is  entitled  to 


inserted  in  the  agency’s  appro-  is  the  circumstance  that  dis- 
priation  bill  last  June.  Its  closure  then  cannot  assist  in 


World-Telegram  &  Sun,  accus-  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  counsel  to 
ing  them  of  conniving  with  ^be  Senate  labor-management 
“politicians”  to  destroy  the  investigation,  said  the  commit- 


method  of  application  didn’t  be-  thwarting  justice.  “politicians”  to  destroy  the  investigation,  said  the  commit- 

come  knowm  until  the  Indian-  FBI  offers  a  file  of  records  to  union.  He  made  personal  attacks  f®®  knows  of  nothing  to  investi- 
apolis  News  obtained  a  copy  of  show  that  some  police  officials  on  A.  H.  Raskin,  Times  labor  gate  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ras- 


an  FBI  memo  to  its  agents  in  have  used  the  information  for  reporter;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff, 
Indiana.  (E&P,  Oct.  5,  page  9).  purposes  other  than  law  en-  publisher,  and  James  A.  Weeh- 
The  memorandum,  not  intended  forcement,  including  a  political  sler,  editor,  of  the  Post, 
to  be  read  by  outsiders,  caused  campaign  in  which  a  candidate  Mr.  Ra.skin  was  present  at 
a  furor:  Indiana  police  chiefs  thought  to  be  a  law-abiding  citi-  the  meeting.  Some  union  mem- 


a  luror:  Indiana  ponce  cnieis  thought  to  be  a  law-abiding  citi-  the  meeting.  Some  union  mem-  pressed  the  belief  he  should  oner 
expressed  resentment,  and  Sen-  zen  was  revealed  to  have  com-  bers  shouted  demands  that  he  Mr.  Raskin  a  prompt  apology. 


porter;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  kin. 

iblisher,  and  James  A.  Weeh-  Mr.  Raskin  said  top  AFL-CIO 
;r,  editor,  of  the  Post.  leaders  had  expressed  “disgust” 

Mr.  Raskin  was  present  at  at  Mr.  Quill’s  charges  and  ex- 
e  meeting.  Some  union  mem-  pressed  the  belief  he  should  offer 


ator  William  Jenner  of  Indiana  mitted  a  minor  crime  in  his  boy- 
protested  directly  to  J.  Edgar  hood. 

Hoover.  ppj  insists  the  order  is  not 

Gov.  Harold  W.  Handley  con-  aimed  specifically  at  the  press, 
demned  the  restriction  after  Mr.  Nichols  said  the  Federal- 
reading  the  memorandum  to  local  exchange  of  information 
agents:  “All  agents  of  this  di-  program  w’as  worked  out  with 
vision  should  be  on  the  alert  for  the  understanding  that  crlmi- 
any  information  indicating  that  nals  and  suspects  w'ould  not  be 
an  unauthorized  person  or  “tipped  off”  or  innocent  persons 
agency,  particularly  a  newspa-  stigmatized,  by  premature  pub- 


be  bodily  thrown  out  of  the  hall. 
Later  Mr.  Raskin  said: 


Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Quill  re¬ 
peated  the  insinuations. 


classified  section 

BMefit  from  our  Vast  Newspopor  Audienco 


an  unauthorized  person  or  “tipped  off”  or  innocent  persons 
agency,  particularly  a  newspa-  stigmatized,  by  premature  pub- 
per,  has  obtained  information  licity  concerning  matter  they 
from  FBI  identification  records  may  not  have  known  was  re¬ 
maintained  by  any  Indiana  corded  against  them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 
SALES  AND  PURCHASE  neifotintions  ' 


Director  Hoover’s  office  has  handled  with  discretion.  Publ^hers 
,  1  i.v  1  1  lA  X  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


^  ™Le7us  hVlp  you 

retrred  as  FBI  information  spe-  Senator  Jenner  detailing  the  property  in  the  West,  stypes.  Rountree 
cialist  and  aide  to  Mr.  Hoover,  points  made  above.  Senator  ^catHornia'^’^^*^  street.  San  Francisco 

defended  the  Indiana  agent-in-  Charles  Potter  of  Michigan,  - the  dial  agency 

charge,  C.  Ei-win  Piper,  who,  probably  will  "eceive  a  similar  C  Newspaper  Broker” 

he  said,  has  an  excellent  record  letter.  He  .  if  the  rule  will  I^Q^T^fnKown'taV^a^^^^^^ 

hamper  new'smen  in  gathering  buys  the  newspaper— ifs  the  per- 

sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
^  I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

Indiana  has  an  anti-secrecy  i  trinnwKii'.R  anwrv 


of  cooperating  with  local  police,  hamper  new'smen  in  gathering  buys  the  newspaper— ifs  the  per- 
If  it  were  anticipated  that  the  news.  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  I 

memorandum  might  fall  into  Indiana  has  an  anti-secreev  **>'*"«■ 

hands  other  than  those  of  ^  !  i.  tt  j  len  FEIGHNER  agency 

nanas  otner  rnan  tnose  oi  statute.  Under  its  teims,  its  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

agents,  Mr.  Nichols  said,  Mr.  police  departments  cannot  com-  California  weekly  newspapers  show  I 
Piper  might  have  used  more  and  rilu  iiritVi  TTTIT  v<,efv.;ef;r>nc,  greatest  growth  factor  in  the  na-  I 

different  lantruAB-P-  lano-nacre  ev  lestrictions.  lion.  We  have  exclusive  listings  on  a 

ainerent  language .  language  ex-  ^  number  of  the  better  ones.  Gabbert  &  ' 

plaining  the  wisdom  of  withhold-  Hancock.  Associates.  3709  Arlington 

ing  mformation,  release  of  Fleet  Boss  ^w*S^RN  5e“pers - 

which  might  permit  suspects  to  rtPvviAvn  A.  Snyder.  12163  w.  Wash- 

escape  or  tip  off  persons  whose  f,.  ...  .  TO  IL  i 

.  ,  ,.  J  J  i  ,  Circulation  Director  Ernest  Cahf.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  l-.'i238. 

information  was  needed  to  solve  -WaHjej.  Cleveland  Press  I  confidential  infxirmation 

Specinc  crimes.  ,  j  ii.  .  ^  !  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

has  announced  the  appointment  ;  w.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 
Then  Agent  Piper  was  trans-  of  Edward  Kish  as  fleet  super-  |  WE  specialixe  in  sound  newspapers  in 
ferred  to  San  Diego.  intendent.  su 


intendent,  succeeding  the  late  !  2923 


was  publicly  discussed  at  ap-  advertising  will  be  available  in 
propriations  committee  hearings  the  Globe  seven  days  a  week, 
and  the  printed  transcript  shows  Minimum  size  will  be  1,000  lines, 
its  objective  was  explored  at  The  newspaper  is  currently  en- 


While  some  Indiana  officers  David  Mangine.  Mr.  Kish  has  '  ^ AY'"BROTOE^r  Shamron.  nT  y. 
charged  that  Director  Hoover  been  with  the  Press  as  shop  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

“slipped”  the  provision  into  the  foreman  since  1942.  '  - sold  without  publicity^ - 

kill  AID  IN  EFFECTING  CONSOLIDA- 

appropriation  bill  with  tho  u6-  •  TIONS.  Varied  plans  to  meet  individ- 

sign  to  bring  about  a  new  form  17  n  4-  ,  •  xri  1 

of  ceo»rship,  the  facte  dispute  F“''  Color  m  Globe  ^  8°™* 

this  statement;  the  amendment,  Boston  - Vem.pnper  ^pprei^r, - 

which  Mr.  Hoover  had  requested.  Effective  June  1.  full-color  - 

uuiie  X,  luii  koior  NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

advertising  will  be  available  in  Tax  and  all  other  purposes 

the  Globe  seven  days  a  week.  '  9'’?.'!  valuations  made 

TIC-  *  -  •  Ml  i_  4  rt/v/\  !•  I  Dailiee  from  coast  to  coast 

Minimuni  size  will  be  1,000  lines.  Experienced  court  witness 

The  newspaper  is  currently  en-  ^'"‘s%an®b°^thuysen*^ 

gaged  in  modernizing  its  plant.  ,  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50t  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  55e;  2  ®  60c; 
1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.00;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  W.dnesdoy,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t 
Pubisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 
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165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Boston 

Effective  June  1,  full-color 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TImos  Towor  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRyont  9-3052 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  4,  1958 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicatiunit  For  Sale 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


WEEKLIES — New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina.  Takes  $15,000  each  to  handle. 
Publishers  Service.  P.O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
dally  and  all-around  purposes.  Equipped 


LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY.  No  current  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many  other 
obligations.  Good  future  possibilitlM.  features. 


Immediate  sale  desired.  Box  6211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WBEKLIES-DAILIBS 
WE  OFTER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. _ 


We  also  make  Form  Tables,  6'  and  8' 
Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  blocks, 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  articles. 


SCOTT  6-Unit  High  Speed  Press ;  Steel 
Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings.  Double 
Folder  and  Balloon  Former.  Length  of 
Sheet  Cutoff  23  9/16".  Substructure 
with  Tension  Controls.  AC  Full  Auto- 
matic  Motor  Drives  JOHN  GRIFFITHS 
CO.  INC.  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17.  N.  Y. 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


4-PRESS  UNITS 

2-COLOR  cylinders.  22%"  cut-off. 
Color  work. 


lO-GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 


ISewsprint 


4-COLOR  cylinders.  23-9/16" 
Sell  any  amount  needed. 


GROWING  weekly-job  shop,  unopposed 
in  growing  Carolina  Piedmont  trade 
center.  Population  7,000.  Good  crew, 
plant.  Grossed  $22,000  in  1957.  Must 
sell.  $21,000,  $7,000  down.  Will  knock 
$1,000  off  price  and  down  payment  j 
every  3  weeks  until  sold.  Box  125, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

kiD  WE;>T  DAIUES-WEEKLIES,  ask 
for  current  list.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
396.  Salina,  Kans. 


NEWSPRINT— ALL  sizes.  Behrens  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  70  E.  43th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  MU  6-5675. 


HAVE  Hoe  and  Goss  Singlewldth  24, 
32  page  presses  to  offer. 


Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Newspaper  Counsellors 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 


8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  A.  Located  Pennsylvania 


NEnVSPAPER  COUNSELING 
SERVICE 

MR.  EDITOR,  your  good  paper  can 
be  made  even  better.  Send  me  six  (or 
seven)  consecutive  issues  for  thorough 
study  and  prescription  for  improve¬ 
ments.  Fee  reasonable. 

A  RECENT  client  writes:  “Your  an¬ 
alysis  is  certainly  well  done.  Thanks 
very  much  for  your  very  valuable 
ideas." 

W.  S.  GILMORE 

Former  Editor,  The  Detroit  News 
7282  Country  Club  Drive 
La  Jolla,  California 


16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

%  and  %  pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC 


20  pg  Duplex  Tubular — Fold 

Complete 


Netcspaper  Research 


ADVERTISING  spacebuyers  want  1938 
ANPA-AAAA  Standard  Market  Fold¬ 
ers.  We  have  served  475  dailies.  Write 
for  samples.  DATA/239,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
&pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 _ 


2  to  1  Model,  AC  Drive, 
Stereo.  Located,  Illinois. 


16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


If  anted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  BQUIPMNT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


25,  30  or  40  HP  FULL  Automatic 
motor  press  drive.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  RBa>RESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

6.33  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  ili-chinc  works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  .split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
50.  60,  75,  100,  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


3  UNIT  SCOTT 


6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1938 


with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples. 
Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 
Location:  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


1  3  UNIT  HOE 

I  Eiro  ,FED,_  22% Cu^ff._  A.C.  _Steel 


WANTBH)  TO  BUY 
ROTARY  PRESS,  suitable  for  small 
city  daily  operation.  Willing  to  pay 
cash.  Box  5294,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


CONTROLLER  wanted  for  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Southwestern  city 
of  25,000  population.  All  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  handled  in  one  depart¬ 
ment.  National  Cash  machine  and  two 
competent  a.ssistants.  $130  a  week  to 
start  with  raises  as  warranted.  Box 
112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Cylinders — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun¬ 
tains,  Location:  Perth  Amtoy,  N.  J. 


3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

22% "  Former  Boston  Post 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 


Multi-Type — 22%  *  cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  CiOLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  ERECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular, 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


UPECO.  INC. 


SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERECTED 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 


420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


machinery  anti  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel  $125. 
Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  drive 
w  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Racks 
«1  rtock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  Arch 
wid.  WILUAM  REID  (JO..  2271  Cly- 
hourn,  Chicago  14.  Ill. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  22%" 

ARCH  TYPE  units  —  White  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  'Trackage  and  Turntable. 
Location:  Detroit 


FOR  PRESSES  OF 
DESCRIPTION  AND 


EVERY 

PRICE 


SIZE 


CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


16-PAGB,  2  to  1  model.  No.  226.  22% 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  .  .  . 
CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR 


SUCCESSFUL  daily  paper. 
Chart  Area  2,  present  circu¬ 
lation  10,000,  capable  of  dou¬ 
bling  within  two  years,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  experience,  able,  ener¬ 
getic  man  to  take  charge  of 
entire  Circulation  Operation. 


ink  ^  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  I  stimulated  by  challenge,  who  can  give 


casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curve  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 


24-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  234,  22%" 
cut-off.  50  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  _  pump,  vacuum  casting  box. 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder. 


AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis¬ 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  news- 
— one  i>oint  body — send  for  free 
wt»ey  card— LEO  W.  HAUSMAN,  107 
So,  $3  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTS  four  color 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34.000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  76  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatie  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


Stereotype 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 

WOOD  Pony  Autoplates — 21%-23  9/16 

STAHI  Master  Rooters — 23  9/16 


THE  MAN  we  visualize  is 
probably  Circulation  Manager 
of  a  newapai)er  under  10,000 
whoso  territory  or  manage¬ 
ment  do  not  provide  him  with 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  his 
capabilities;  or  he  is  A.ssistant 
Circulation  Manager  of  a  large 
daily  newspaper  unable  for 
some  valid  reason  to  rise  to  the 
top.  He  is  seeking  a  top-quality 
daily  which  gives  him  no  han¬ 
dicap  in  terms  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  he  is  selling,  and  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  challenge  of 
developing  heavy  home  de¬ 
livery  in  a  radius  of  40  to  50 
miles  of  the  town  in  which 
this  newspaper  is  published,  as 
well  as  rural  mail  circulation 
and  newsstand  sales. 


I 


THIS  job  calls  for  a  person  who  is 


leadership  to  an  alert  staff,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  paper 
work  of  his  department,  who  can  con¬ 
duct  an  imaginative,  continuing  pro¬ 
motion  drive,  and  who  knows  how  to 
hold  circulation  after  he  gets  it. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


If  anted  to  Buy 


ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES 


MAKE  Xra  AN  OFFER 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER 


WANTED — 24  page  Duplex  Tubular 
Press  with  Stereotype  equipment.  Ad¬ 
vise  serial  number  and  when  available. 
Monongahela  Publishing  Co..  Hononga- 
hela,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  RIGHT  MAN  will  be  joining 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  best- 
known  small  dailies  in  America.  His 
opportunities  will  be  virtually  limitless. 


THIS  POST  is  currently  vacant. 


ALL  letters  will  be  kept  confidential. 


SEND  full  details,  Including 
salary  desired,  to  BOX  122 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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LIVE  WIRE  district  manager  who  can 
build  circulation.  Ibccellent  newspaper 
with  exceptional  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Chart  Area  11.  Box  110, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Circulation  Manager  for  medium  sized 
southeastern  combination  paper.  Staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement.  Must  be 
aggressive  with  a  desire  to  progress. 
Opportunity  for  either  top  man  on  a 
smaller  paper  or  an  assistant  on  a 
larger  paper.  State  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  background  and  salary  ex- 
I>ected  to  Box  133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Male  or  Female 

MAJOR  metrojwlitan  Midwest 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  thoroughly 
experienced  phone  room  supervisor, 
with  superior  drive,  knowledge  of 
classified,  organizational  ability 
and  the  ability  to  move  people  to 
greater  achievement. 

THIS  IS  a  newspaper  with  su¬ 
perior  acceptance,  tremendous  sta¬ 
bility,  plus  "growing  pains". 

REWARDS  for  the  person  selected 
include,  prestige  on  a  top  pai)er, 
personal  satisfaction  of  doing  an 
important  job,  plus  financial  re¬ 
wards  commensurate  with  his  or 
her  ability. 

WRITE  in  detail,  giving  complete 
resume  on  jobs  held,  educational 
background  and  anticipated  salary, 
in  full  confidence  to  Box  103, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  aggres¬ 
sive  daily,  7000  A.B.C.  circulation.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  A  position  with  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  young  man  with  a  future. 
Write  Harry  Case,  Kenton  Times, 
Kenton,  Ohio. 


HAVE  OPENING  FOR  advertising 
solicitor,  Opportuni^  for  advancement. 
Salary  and  hospitalization-insurance 
I>aid  in  full  by  us.  Marvin  Burts,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR,  25  or  older,  grocery-food 
knowledge  preferred,  layout  necessary, 
monthly  bonus  plan,  insurance,  vaca¬ 
tion,  delightful  Black  Hills  country. 
E.  H.  Lighter,  Journal,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Live 
wire  Illinois  daily  newspaper  not  in 
Chicago,  has  an  exceptionally  desirable 
position  for  a  topnotch  advertising 
salesman  who  is  looking  for  a  i>erm- 
anent  and  advantageous  i>o»tion.  Must 
be  fully  qualified  in  selling,  layout 
and  copy-writing.  Excellent  starting 
salary  plus  annual  bonus  and  pension 
benefits.  Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  depend  on  ability  and  initiative. 
Modern  plant,  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions  ;  growing,  highly  desirable  busi¬ 
ness  center.  Write  ^x  6114,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  giving  details  of  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  experience  and  general 
background,  also  references. 


ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

for  competitive  newly  founded  New 
England  daily  supported  by  long  es¬ 
tablished  famed  New  England  Daily 
^x  5123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some 
si>orta.  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel-  { 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de¬ 
velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send  < 
complete  details,  references  to  Box  I 
5000,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid-  < 

westerners  will  be  considered. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  general  area 
news.  Permanent  position-opportunity 
to  advance.  Must  have  car.  Good  pay 
and  company  benefits.  Central  New 
York  afternoon  daily.  Write  Box  5209, 
Editor  &  Publisher  giving  ail  details 
and  salary  requirements.  I 

CAPABLE  WORKING  small  town  dty  | 
editor  to  direct  staff  of  four.  We  are 
anxious  to  employ  permanently  a  i 
skilled,  painstaking  newsman  who  likes  I 
small  towns  and  knows  how  to  de¬ 
velop  local  news  and  features.  Should  I 
get  around  enough  himself  to  know  J 
his  community.  Good  salary  and  fu-  , 
ture  to  right  man.  Fine  small  city 
daily,  modern  plant,  good  community 
in  which  to  live.  Write  full  details, 
with  references  to  William  J.  Missett, 
Suffolk,  Virginia,  News-Herald. 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch 
Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 
Male  or  Female 

YOUNG  person  wanted  to  take  over 
classified  department  on  20,000  combina¬ 
tion  daily.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  train 
and  direct  staff,  handle  promotion. 
Lengthy  experience  not  necessary.  Good 
salary  and  working  conditions,  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  now  on  a 
classified  staff  who  feels  he  can  run  a 
department.  Write  background  and  full 
details  to  Manager,  Pharos-Tribune 
Press,  Logansport,  Indiana.  State  avail¬ 
ability  for  interview  at  our  expense.  All 
replies  will  be  held  confidential. 

TELEPHONE  SOLICITORS 
Male  or  Female 

OUTSTANDING  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per  has  several  openings  available 
in  its  telephone  room  due  to  ex¬ 
pansion. 

THIS  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  person  who  has  had  some 
experience  on  a  small  town  news¬ 
paper. 

REMUNERATION  is  on  a  salary, 
commission  and  bonus  arrangement 
so  planned  that  you  could  almost 
write  your  own  weekly  pay  check. 

IF  YOU  think  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  a  big 
city,  write,  giving  full  details  re¬ 
garding  experience  and  educational 
background  in  complete  confidence 
to  Box  102,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

FAST-GROWING  Ohio  daily  (circula¬ 
tion  10,500)  has  immediate  opening  for 
retail  ^splay  advertising  salesman,  must 
be  exiwrienced  and  qualified;  send  com¬ 
plete  information,  salary  requirements 
to  C.  R.  Dewey,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Daily 
Gazette. 


FLORIDA  MAGAZINE  offers  lifetime 
job  security  to  good  man  or  woman 
advertising  manager.  Florida  Cracker, 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

WE  HAVE  an  ot>ening  (not  a  vacancy) 
for  a  display  advertising  man  with 
competitive  experience.  Fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  New  Jersey.  Wili  head 
4  to  6  man  new  staff.  All  information 
plus  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 


FARM  MAN 

STRONG  14,000  daily  seeks  young  re¬ 
porter,  J-grad  or  experience,  farm 
background.  Photography  helpful.  De¬ 
scribe  education,  experience,  military 
status.  Excellent  starting  pay,  fine  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Box  5100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT  YOUNG  MAN  for  reporter  on 
growing  daily  newspaper  under  20,000 
circulation.  Features  and  assignments. 
Must  have  initiative.  College  graduaU 
with  two  or  more  years’  experience 
preferable.  Ability  to  use  camera  help¬ 
ful.  List  experience  and  salary  range. 
Employment  Manager,  Meriden  Record- 

Journal,  Meriden,  Connecticut. _ 

CORRESPONDENTS  wanted  to  repr*. 
sent  news-letter  devoted  to  coverage  of 
PAY-TV  industry.  Write  Box  119,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  repoiter 
Chart  Area  2  daily.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence.  Auto  needed.  Box  127  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HAVE  POSITION  open  for  gal  re¬ 
porter  who  can  handle  woman's  page. 
Prefer  someone  with  two  or  three  years 
experience  in  news  reporting.  Car  and 
experience  with  camera  desirable. 
Should  have  flare  for  feature  writing. 
Write  William  K.  Babel,  Editor,  Presz- 

Republican,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

OPENING  for  general  reporter  on  six 
day,  9,000  circulation,  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwestern,  Ohio.  Will  in¬ 
terview  either  experienced  man  or  b^ 
ginner.  Prefer  B.J.  graduate.  Write 
to  Gordon  C.  Dix,  Crescent-News,  De- 
fiance,  Ohio. 

REPORTER  —  for  county  seat  daily. 
Must  have  personality,  nose  for  news, 
j  dependable,  conscientious,  no  drinker. 

1  $65  for  5%  days,  plus  liberal  benefits. 

I  Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery, 
j  fishing,  hunting.  Montrose  (Colorado) 

Daily  Press. _ 

EDIT-MANAGER  6,000  circulation 
weekly,  age  no  bar,  25  to  65,  must  be 
clean-cut,  capable,  directing  news  cover- 
■  age,  advertising  selling,  layout.  Box 
129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  on  45,000  A.B.C. 
daily  for  experienced,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Should  be  proficient 
in  copy,  layout,  ideas  and  building 
lineage  on  regular  account  list.  Good 
salary,  exceptional  employee  benefits. 
Give  complete  resume  in  first  letter  to: 
Frank  A.  Fecher,  RAM,  Standard- 
Times,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  for  daily 
and  Sunday  Newspafjer.  College  town. 
Chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  108,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  advertising  salesman. 
Base  salary,  bonus.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  beginner.  GAZETTE,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  with  three  or  more  years 
on  daily  newspaper.  Excellent  ];)osition 
on  South  Florida  Daily  for  capable  man. 
Must  be  available  by  February  Ist  or 
sooner.  Write  full  details  to  W.  W. 
Starr,  Advertising  Director,  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  Daily  News,  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Florida. 


LIVE  WIRE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

for  aggressive  6  day  evening  daily 
with  hard-hitting  young  staff.  Friend¬ 
ly  southern  town,  city  zone  13,500. 
Circulation  tripled  in  the  five  years 
of  our  ownership.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  be  able  to  sell,  prepare  lay¬ 
outs  and  to  lead  and  coordinate  work 
of  advertising  department.  Excellent 
salary  and  commission  plan.  Send 
complete  resume  and  income  expecta¬ 
tions  to  H.  M.  Rankin,  Publi.sher 
Daily  Tifton  (Georgia)  Gazette. 


RETAIL  Display  Newspaper  advertising 
salesman  with  experience  and  all  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  classification.  Nashua 
Telegraph,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 


REPORTER  for  small  city  general  aa-  i 
signment  beat.  Should  be  able  to  use  ' 
press  camera.  Good  working  conditions,  I 
modern  plant.  Pleasant  community.  $70 
I>cr  week  to  qualified  person.  Send  ref¬ 
erences.  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk,  Vir-  | 

ginia,  News-Herald. _  i 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  outstanding 
suburban  weekly.  Applicant  must  handle  | 
editorial  page,  write  news,  plan  paper,  i 
pictures.  Experience  preferred.  Present 
editor  being  advanc^.  Write  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Berea  News,  Berea,  Ohio.  I 

WANT  TO  CONTACT  writer  having  ' 
ideas  to  collaborate  with  well  known  ! 
Illustrator  for  a  newspaper  strip.  (Not  i 
comic).  Box  5118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Confidential. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER  ! 

ONE  OF  South’s  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  in  Chart  Area  3  has  opening  in  ' 
its  forward-looking  women’s  depart-  ' 
ment  for  a  reporter.  This  department  i 
puts  premium  on  original,  enterprise 
reporting.  Prefer  college  graduate  with 
experience  on  smaller  paper  who  seeks 
challenging  writing,  reporting  oppor-  ! 
tunity.  Send  experience  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  present  salary  and  reasons  for  de-  | 
siring  change  to  Box  5105,  Editor  &  ^ 
Publisher.  I 


REPORTER  for  one  of  nation’s  fastest 
growing  small  dailies,  located  in  dy¬ 
namic  northeastern  Ohio  area.  Prefer 
young  man  with  1-2  years  experience  on 
city  beat  but  will  consider  a  journalism 
school  graduate  with  lots  of  fire.  Possi¬ 
bilities  for  future  are  lx>undless  for 
right  man  with  ambition  to  get  ahead. 
Apply  to  Burt  Nelson,  City  Editor, 
News-Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  WH 
2-2100. _ 

TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred. 
50,000  morning-evening  combination. 
Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Box 
128,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Crackerjack  middle- 
sized  daily  Chart  Area  12.  Man  we 
want  now  employed  as  topflight,  small 
daily  sports  ^itor,  or  is  stymied  on 
larger  daily,  same  Chart  Area.  Should 
be  between  25  and  35  years  old.  Real 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Box  109, 
IMitor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED,  general  news  reporter,  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  General  Manager.  The 
Virginian,  Covington.  Virginia. _ 

YOUNG  ENERGETIC  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  Chart  Area  7.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box  104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WAINTED 

Promotion— Public  Relations 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Editorial 


WORKING  FOREMAN  —  permanent, 
jnion.  Excellent  opportunity  at  excel- 
Itst  pay  for  experienced,  capable  lu- 
perviior  and  craftaman.  Topnotch 
equipment  and  working  conditions, 
libei^  fringe  benefits.  Tell  all  in  ap- 
pUestion  to  Box  6200,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Isber. 


MECHANICAL 
WORKING  PRESS 
FOREMAN 

50,000  M.E.S.  Excellent  opportunity  at 
good  pay  for  a  tough  man  who  can 
bring  order  to  a  disorganized  and 
il(^py  proBS  room. 

Press  has  just  been  completely  over- 
I  hauled  and  we  want  to  maintain  it  in 
'  top  shape  for  quality  operation  on 
quality  paper. 

Box  5034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


To  an  Experienced 

COPYWRITER 

Who's  Ready  To  Make 
The  Most  Important 
Move  of  His  Life 


THERE’S  an  opening  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  one  of  America’s 
largest  newspapers,  in  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  copywriter  who  has  the  desire 
and  the  qualifications  to  move  into  his 
most  important  career  opportunity. 

!HE  will  join  a  prize-winning  stefT 
which  produces  editorial  and  circulation 
promotion,  advertising  and  market  pro¬ 
motion,  publicity,  and  public  relations 
copy.  His  media  will  include  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  direct  mail,  sales 
literature,  radio  and  television. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 

LEADING  Texas  daily  and  Sunday  in 
competitive  metropolitan  market  seeks 
man  to  prepare  potent  sales  material 
and  presentations  for  Advertising  De¬ 
partment.  Will  function  under  super¬ 
vision  Advertising  Director.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  who 
knows  copy,  layout,  production  and  pos¬ 
sesses  lots  of  imagination  and  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Ideal  working 
and  living  conditions  and  company 
benefits.  Will  interview  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  NAEA  January  17-22.  Replies  in 
confidence.  Tell  all  in  air-mail  applica- 
tion  to  Box  101,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

_ Syndicate  Salesmen _ 

REGIONAL  SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 
wanted  to  sell  daily  newspaper  strip 
and  features  for  independent  syndi¬ 
cate.  Unusual  commission  rates.  Box 
5116.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ INSTRUCTION 

_ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  . 

'The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
staff  members.  (281  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi¬ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
$15  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Schooi  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates.  Inc. 

Classified  Advertising 
Development  Service 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Available  .  .  .  Now! 
Qualified 

National  Advertising  Manager 

15  YEARS  newspaper  experience,  3  I 
years  advertising  agency.  Experience 
covers  12  years  in  retail  and  general 
advertising  Richmond,  Virginia,  News 
Leader  &  ’Times  Dispatch.  Handed  all 
advertising  classifications.  3  years  Na¬ 
tional  Manager  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Ob¬ 
server,  3  years  Vice  President  of  a 
Richmond  Advertising  Agency  in 
charge  of  client  relations  and  market¬ 
ing  of  food  products. 

NATIONAL  reputation  in  all  phsises 
of  general  advertising  particularly  in 
food  field.  Prefer  newspaper  National 
Manager  or  National  Food  classifica¬ 
tion.  Geographical  location  no  factor 
but  strongest  contacts  of  agencies, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  in  the 
East  and  South.  Age  46.  Compensation 
open  but  in  5  figure  bracket.  Excellent 
references  from  all  former  employers 
and  in  any  field  you  request.  C.  W. 
(Duke)  Neagle,  8715  Avalon  Drive. 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Phone  Atlantic 

2-7247. _ 

WORKING  AD  MAN  now  managing  6 
man  staff  on  15,000  daily.  Can  sell  and 
service  what  he  sells.  College  grad,  32. 
6  years  dailies,  wants  Chart  Area  6  or 
east  half  of  7.  State  salary.  Box  5106, 

Editor  '&  Publisher. _ 

HARD-WORKING  ad  manager  desires 
same  or  retail  manager’s  job  on  10,000 
up  daily.  Proven  ability  all  phases.  Set, 
met  sales  goals.  Qualified  to  hire,  train. 
Takes  pride  in  job.  Works  well  with 
others.  Above  average  layout,  copy, 
salesman.  9  years  small,  large  dailies. 
Stable,  loyal,  35,  family,  college.  Able 
to  interview.  Box  132,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER,  ASSISTANT 
OR  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Journalism  graduate.  Successful  record 
as  advertising  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
search  director  and  retail  advertising 
manager  on  60  to  100  thousand  circula¬ 
tion.  Can  furnish  convincing  evidence 
of  ability  to  train,  lead  and  inspire  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  Strong  on  promotion. 
Civic  and  church  leader.  Family.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Can  arrange  inter¬ 
view  at  NAEA  or  before,  ^x  131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HE  MUST  know  newspapers  and  have 
a  sound  understanding  of  how  they 
manage  their  relations  with  readers  and 
advertisers.  He  will  create  copy  angles, 
koil  down  material  for  the  promotion 
value  it  contains,  work  with  research 
and  aUitistical  people  in  securing  raw 
material  for  his  stories. 


Linotype  Schmd 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


HE  MUST  be  a  mature  and  facile 
writer,  able  to  express  himself  lucidly 
and  forcefully  and  to  meet  short  dead¬ 
lines. 

IF  YOU  feel  that  your  present  situation 
■a  limited,  this  opportunity  can  piace 
you  on  the  threshold  you’ve  been  want¬ 
ing  to  cross. 

fell  US  about  yourself,  your  back- 
jrpund,  your  capabilities  and  your 
•alary  requirements  in  your  first  letter, 
yor  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Replies  held 
in  absolute  confidence.  Box  6213,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


large  CORPORATION  wante  expe- 
nenced  newsman  to  direct  regional 
While  relations  office  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Writing  skill,  ability  to  meet  and 
work  with  people  necessary.  Box  117, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


PROFIT-MINDED  YOUNG  TEXAS 
DAILY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR, 
35 — Able  executive  leadership,  ener¬ 
getic,  aggressive,  to  fill  your  immediate 
interview  arrangements.  Director  or 
General  Manager,  10. 900-50,000.  Thor¬ 
oughly,  competitively  experienced  ali 
phases  administrative  management  this 
bracket.  Air  Mail  Box  106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


WANT  your  Circulation  Department  to 
show  real  profit.  Circulation  Manager 
now  employed  desires  to  relocate  un¬ 
der  10,000  class.  Chart  Areas  3-4-5-9 
preferred.  F^lll  knowledge  of  A.B.C. 
and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Carrier  and 
mail  promotion  at  minimum  cost.  Can 
furnish  beat  of  reference.  Box  115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  WRITER— Need  capable 
•oliu  writer  able  to  grow  into  t.ade 
wper  publicity  manager  responsible  for 
o»nal  writing,  rewrite,  magazine 
field  level  reporting.  R^uires 
travel,  ability  to  organize  and 
head  for  details.  Emithasis  on 
™  instruction  news  and  industrial 
for  our  product.  Prefer  proven 
ni*n  but  will  consider  younger 

^ith  unusual  promise  and  limited 
Beginning  salary  $400  to 
opportunity  for  personal 
K??  financial  growth.  Write  Dwgias 
■L,»P*f'wood  Association.  Publicity  De- 
f^ent.  Tacoma  2,  Washington. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Producer. 
Broad  experience.  Now  available.  Box 
126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ATTEN’nON  NA’nONAL  MANAGER 
SAVE  yourself  the  effort  and  cost 
of  breaking  in  a  beginner.  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  MERCHANDISING 
MAN  5  years  experience  paper  100,000. 
2  years  college,  36.  married.  16343 
Victory  Bivd.,  Van  Nuys,  California. 
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Editorial 


EDITOR  -  CORRESPONDENT,  after 
three  years  in  Far  East  climaxed  by 
round  the  worid  trip,  seeks  chailenging 
job  anywhere — U.  S.  or  overseas.  Ex- 
lierience  includes  jobs  os  managing 
editor,  news-city  editor,  sports  editor 
and  wire  service  correspondent.  Young, 
single,  vet.  J-grad,  minor  in  printing. 

Box  60 11.  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRI’TER  —  Mature.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  style.  Background  as  columnist, 
critic,  magazine  free-lance.  Now  in 
Northeast  but  will  travel.  Box  5206, 

EditOT  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORT^,  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
PILOT  seeks  position  where  three 
talents  can  be  combined.  Veteran.  MSJ. 
Married.  Box  6202,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDI’TOR— 20  years.  All 
beats  and  desks.  Prize  winning  writing 
and  make-up.  Some  experience  adver¬ 
tisement.  business,  circulation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Prefer  Chart  Ares 
4.  Box  6002,  E^tor  &  Publisher. 
CAPITAL  NEWS,  Column,  Research, 
Editorials.  Reports.  Low  Cost — O.  C. 
Miller.  Box  1759,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J-GRAD — Former  Sports  Editor  of  New 
York  area  daily,  also  city-side  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Army  term  expires  in 
March.  Opportunity  any  location.  Box 

5119,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

ORIGINAL,  capable  editorial  writer 
and  columnist.  Wishes  to  relocate  by 
late  February.  Write  Box  6109,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  of  12  years' 
broad  experience  on  top  dailies  seeks 
high  caliber  post  as  news  executive, 
assistant  to  publisher  or  Sunday  editor. 
Now  assistant  manager  public  relations 
for  large  California  firm  but  wish  to 
return  to  news  game.  Box  6102,  Editor 

St  Publ i sher. _ 

J-GRAD  on  paper  in  Southern  City  of 
115.000  desires  to  string  for  businesa. 
trade  or  general  press.  Box  130,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — A  human  one  man  daily 
newspaper.  High  standards.  Box  134, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP-NOTCH  DESK  MAN 
Wire  editor,  prize-winning  feature 
writer,  seeks  desk  or  writing  spot. 
Yale  grad.  30,  four  years  on  100.000- 
circulation  daily.  Box  5107,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG,  ENERGETIC,  MARIUED.  J- 
GRAD  Weekly  experience,  full  camera 
and  darkroom  knowledge.  Desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Chart 
Areas  1  or  2;  Leaving  Army  in  esu-ly 
February.  Box  6212,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 
6  E.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-6728 
available  APRIL  —  ilEPORTER, 
prefer  daily  in  Chart  Areas  8  or  10, 
married,  vet,  26.  U  of  Missouri  Grad. 
Box  114,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


COPYREADER-DESK — 13  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Single.  33,  sober,  J-grad,  Chart 
Area  12.  Box  120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  EDITORIAL  WRITEni, 
desk  man,  rewrite.  South  or  South¬ 
west.  Long  experience,  accurate.  Box 
107  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
— Qualified  by  25  years  on  daily.  Able 
editorial  writer.  Eager  to  make  new 
contacts.  Box  116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCBH)  SPOR’TS  EDITOR. 
Prefer  Oregon,  California  or  Washing¬ 
ton.  Able.  Talented.  Know  layout  and 
can  write.  Box  124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOT  GUTS? 

EDITORIAL  guts  that  is.  Looking  for 
a  young  reporter-photographer  who 
likes  to  dig  for  a  story  and  is  at  his 
happiest  butchering  sacred  cows  in 
breezy  prose  backed  with  story  telling 
pictures  7  I’m  an  ex-paratrooper  with 
city  side  and  national-mag  free  lance 
background.  Have  cameras,  typewriter, 
car,  itchy  feet  and  a  cute  wife  who 
can  handle  a  graphic  and  has  J-degree. 
We  can  dicker  about  salary.  Brx  121, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Are  you  interested  in  an  editor  who 
has  a  record  for: 

■  aggressive  news  leadership. 

•  exceptional  production. 

•  community  leadership. 

•  top  selection  and  handling  of  i>er- 
sonnel. 

•  excellent  knowledge  of  backshop. 
THIS  MAN,  35,  desires  job  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  city  40-100,000.  Excellent 
references.  Why  not  write  for  details, 
Box  105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


READY  ~  Clear-headed  reporter-editor 
putting  his  brains,  initiative,  originality 
on  the  line,  for  hard-bellied  publisher. 
Managing  Elditor.  Family,  M.  U.  grad. 
8  years  exiierience  news,  features.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  1-4.  Box  123  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  but  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man  seeks  reiiorter  or  desk  job  on  small 
town  daily  southwest.  Preferably  on 
water.  Good  on  make-up,  am  prize¬ 
winning  editor,  educated,  weak  on 
photos,  but  learning.  Will  answer  all 
replies.  Box  113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  8  years’  solid  expe¬ 
rience  on  dailies  seeks  reporter  job 
metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2. 
Box  118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1  Promotion — Public  Relations 

i  COLLEGE  PUBUC  RELA'nONS  job 
sought  by  young  business  editor  who 
likes  schools  better  than  riches.  Can 
I  teach  journalism.  Box  6104,  Editor  A 

I  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
man.  Newsiiapers,  TV  and  radio.  Origi¬ 
nal  and  effective.  Wishes  to  accept  new 
I  position  by  March  1.  Write  Box  6110, 

1  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

i  EXPERIENCED  public  reiations  and 
I  newsman.  Vet,  28,  married,  J-Grad. 

I  Want  public  relations  or  publication 
I  work  anywhere.  Box  6201,  Editor  A 
!  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  BroMu 

Does  presentation  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  a  meeting  of  two 
or  three  hundred  people  includ¬ 
ing  the  press  constitute  “publi¬ 
cation”  of  that  article  or  paper 
making  it  available  to  all? 

We  think  so  and  most  news¬ 
paper  people  agree  with  us. 

There  is  an  area,  however, 
where  official  publications  of 
chemical  societies  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bottle  up  texts  of 
speeches  for  publication  several 
months  later  which  have  been 
delivered  before  hundreds  of 
people.  Some  government  agen¬ 
cies  have  lent  their  support  to 
this  maneuver  even  though  the 
meetings  are  openly  covered  by 
the  press.  Their  policy  is  to 
permit  only  summaries  of  these 
talks. 

Unsupportable  Praclive 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  unsupportable  for  any 
reason.  It  is  a  flimsy  dodge  to 
grant  some  exclu.  ivity  to  a  pub¬ 
lication  and  should  be  ignored 
by  others  interested  in  the  in¬ 
formation.  One  cannot  prohibit, 
either  legally  or  morally,  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  text  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  delivered  in  public. 

«  *  « 

The  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  meetings  are  attended  by 
more  than  3,000  people.  Many 
papers  are  prepared  by  person¬ 
nel  of  the  TVA  and  sometimes 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  are  delivered  to  the 
meetings.  Between  two  and 
three  hundred  people,  sometimes 
more,  hear  these  presentations. 
Reporters  are  present.  Press 
room  facilities  are  provided. 
Even  though  full  texts  of 
speeches  may  be  provided  they 
are  embargoed  from  complete 
use.  Summaries  are  welcomed 
but  the  texts  are  held  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  official  organ  of 
the  society  and  may  not  appear 
for  six  months  or  more. 

A  recent  imitator  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  Chemical  Specialties 
Manufacturers  Association.  Its 
“official”  organ  is  independently 
operated,  not  owned  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ACS,  and  yet  texts  of  speeches 
provided  for  the  press  are  “re¬ 
served”  for  it  by  this  notation: 
“This  preprint  is  for  background 
information  only.  Publication  in 
full  is  forbidden  except  by  writ¬ 
ten  permission  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Chemical  Specialties  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association,  New 
York.” 

No  organization  can  “forbid” 
such  publication  if  the  material 
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is  delivered  to  an  open  meeting. 
It  is  on  the  record  at  that  point 
which  amounts  to  “publication” 
in  itself.  Yet  some  govern¬ 
ment  personnel  persist  in  the 
illusion  that  they  are  bound  by 
these  rules  and  others  should  not 
violate  them. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  E.  Dorland,  publisher 
of  the  business  publication. 
Agricultural  Cheynicals,  has 
been  waging  a  one-man  crusade 
against  this  technique  for  the 
last  year.  He  has  his  competi¬ 
tive  reasons,  of  course,  but  he  is 
pursuing  sound  principles  in  his 
objections. 

So  far  Mr.  Dorland  seems  to 
be  batting  .500.  He  has  con¬ 
vinced  one  government  depart¬ 
ment  which  up  to  now  has  co¬ 
operated  in  the  monopolistic  de¬ 
vice  but  he  hasn't  made  much 
progress  with  another  one. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture 
spokesman  has  told  Mr.  Dorland 
that  “all  USD  A  papers  belong 
to  the  public.  They  cannot  be 
assigned  to  anyone.  Authors 
and  editors  can  agree,  however, 
that  submittal  of  a  paper  to  a 
particular  journal  precludes  its 
submission  in  identical  form  to 
another.  We  have  favored  the 
technical  journals  of  various  so¬ 
cieties  for  many  years  in  this 
w'ay.” 

Other  Words 

In  other  words,  papers  de¬ 
livered  to  an  open  convention 
meeting  cannot  be  held  back  and 
assigned  to  an  individual  publi¬ 
cation  whether  it  should  be  Mr. 
Dorland’s  or  the  society’s  “Offi¬ 
cial”  organ. 

But  officials  of  TVA  do  not 
see  it  the  same  way.  One  official 
wrote  to  Mr.  Dorland:  “While 
TVA  follows  policy  of  making 
speeches  of  its  employes  at  open 
meetings  equally  available  to  all 
publications  represented,  where 
article  is  prepared  specifically 
for  particular  publication  such 
article  is  not  made  available  for 
earlier  or  simultaneous  publica¬ 
tion  by  others.  This  policy  is 
not  effected  by  reading  of  ar¬ 
ticle  at  a  meeting  of  society 
which  owns  the  publication  for 
which  article  was  prepared.” 

We  agree  that  if  an  article  is 
prepared  for  a  specific  publica¬ 
tion  at  its  request  the  author  is 
not  compelled  to  make  copies 
available  to  others.  But  we  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  last  point  that 
reading  of  the  article  at  an 
open  meeting  has  no  bearing  on 
this.  We  think  it  does. 

That  amoimts  to  publication 
just  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  type 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


'Our  guest  this  morning,  Girls,  is  a  real  newspaperman  who  has 
written  a  book!" 


and  printed.  It  is  no  longer  an 
exclusive  article  being  held  for 
publication. 

One  ^'ay 

One  way  of  combatting  this 
is  to  take  the  texts  and  print 
them  regardless  of  the  so-called 
rules  or  consequences.  But  it  is 
not  as  easy  at  that.  If  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  which  are  a 
source  of  much  information  for 
these  technical  journals,  believe 
they  are  bound  by  such  exclu¬ 
sivity  rules  it  could  result  in 
drastic  reprisals  —  withholding 
of  articles  and  information — 
against  the  competing  paper 
that  decides  to  “print  on  de¬ 
livery.” 

Government  personnel  first 
must  be  convinced  of  their  own 
error  in  following  such  a  policy 
in  order  to  break  up  the  alliance. 

• 

Paper  Appoints 

The  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal 
has  appointed  Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney,  Inc.,  as  its  general 
advertising  representatives. 


Name  Changed 
For  Expansion 

Los  Angeles 

Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate 
changed  its  name  to  Times- 
Mirror  Syndicate,  effective  Jan. 

1. 

“We  have  always  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  division 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Company,] 
affiliated  with  our  parent  news¬ 
papers,  the  Los  Angeles  Timet 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
News,"  an  announcement  by 
Rex  Bartey,  executive  manager, 
said. 

“There  are  no  changes  ii 
managerial,  editorial,  sales  or 
accounting  personnel.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  a  significant 
expansion  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  availability  for  syn¬ 
dication  of  certain  important 
features  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

“Existing  contracts  will  auto¬ 
matically  continue.” 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAfional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42iTd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  •  35  East  Wacker  Drive  •  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  •  1700  Broadway  •  AComa  2-3623 
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So  many  activities  compete  to¬ 
day  for  your  reader’s  leisure 
moments,  you’ve  really  got  to 
work  to  get  your  share  of  read¬ 
ertime.  It  takes  good  news  cov¬ 
erage,  good  writing  .  .  .  and 
good  typography.  A  pleasant, 
readable  type  dress  of  Corona, 
with  its  point-larger  look,  will 
help  gain  readership,  circula¬ 
tion  and  reader  traffic  through 
a  bigger  share  of  readertime. 
Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  for  specimens  or  write 
to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


gain  readertime  with 


corona 


ThetiMews  is'  TOPS 


// 


in  the  evening  in  the  District  of  Columbia! 

Tops  in  the  evening  field  in  the  District  of  adjacent  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs. 


Columbia  ,  .  .  the  heart  of  the  rich  Wash¬ 
ington  market  .  .  .  that’s  The  Washington 
Daily  News. 

And,  in  addition,  The  News  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  the  fastest  growing  audience  in  the 


Since  72%  of  these  175,000  families  read 
no  other  evening  paper.  The  News  is  a  must 
for  coverage  of  the  Nation’s  Capital.  And 
at  60<^  a  line,  $650  a  page,  it’s  the  best 
advertising  value  in  Washington. 
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SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  VORK.WorM-Ttltgrom  «  Th*  Sun 

aiVHAND . rruii 

PITTSMJROH . Prnii 

SAN  FRANaSCO . Nuwi 

INDIANAPOIIS . rimni 


COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI  . 

KENTUCKY 

Covfnglon  tuition,  .Cmcinnoli  Potl 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Ntwt.SwUntl 


Oanaral  ABuartisina  Daaartmant,  330  Park  Avanwa.  Naw  Tark  City 


DWVER .  .  .  Kotky  Mountain  Nowi 
BIRMMOHAM  ....  Foit-HoroW 

MEMPHIS . Prtu-Scwiitor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcio/  Appooi 
WASHINOTON . Nowi 


EVANSVILLE . 

HOUSTON . Proii 

FORT  WORTH . Proii 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribunu 

EL  PASO . HnraW-Pei' 


ChNaga  San  Francixa  DatraH  Clntlnnotl  PhHorfalghia  DoRat 
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